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THE ONLY MAN. 


BY EDMUND VALE. 


To look at, Mr Tom Brand- 
rith was a non-committal aver- 
age individual who wore glasses. 
His work in life was to promote 
in a serene atmosphere, with 
- the aid of two serene under- 
lings, the interests of a small 
midland branch of a large metro- 
politan banking establishment. 
His manner, slightly profes- 
sional, a cloak for shyness, was 
considered by the clientéle of 
his business house as cold and 
uninteresting. When uttering 
a commonplace, his glasses often 
looked at you more than his 
eyes, whose pupils were fo- 
cussed on the open door through 
which you had come in, and 
by which you might shortly 
be expected to depart. But 
if you knew him better you 
would attribute this trait to a 
rooted dislike of contemplating 
faces that reflected nothing but 
dulness. For he was not all 
dull himself. He cherished a 
secret yearning for romantic 
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things. Adventure was a con- 
tingency he had trusted all his 
life might overtake him, and it 
had never in the very mildest 
degree approached him. He 
was not the man to go half- 
way to meet it, or indeed to 
court it in any way. He was 
too careful of himself by half. 

But for this slight foible in 
yearning for the improbable, 
there was no more complacent 
cog in the whole machine of 
civilisation. He was a stickler 
for points, moreover, and took 
a great delight in the arrange- 
ment of detail and minutiz, 
both in the business and the 
social sphere. His recreations 
consisted in collecting stamps 
and in reading works of adven- 
ture. But the latter he always 
indulged with a faint sense of 
guilt. Thoughts of stamps 
never invaded his working- 
hours, but day-dreams of ad- 
venture did. They would sur- 
prise him suddenly, and burst 
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his perpetual continent of ma- 
hogany and classic plaster-work, 
and send him adventuring here 
and there in incredibly wild 
regions. But there was always 
something of the Bank serenity 
and guaranteed security about 
his dreams, and the upshot of 
them was almost invariably to 
his pecuniary advantage, for 
they nearly always led to the 
discovery of a hidden treasure. 

One morning he received 
from an acquaintance living 
in Wales a cutting from a 
Welsh newspaper, which ran :— 


“TAKE NoTIcE. If there 
is a living descendant of 
J. E. F. Brandrith, he will 
hear something to his advan- 
tage by writing JUMBO, 
c/o ‘ North Wales Chronicle ’ 
Office.” 


Now when Mr Tom Brand- 
rith saw this he blinked be- 
hind his glasses not a little. 
It seemed as if his hour was 
struck, for he had a great- 
uncle of the name and initials 
inquired after, who, tradition 
said, had owned mines in Spain 
which he had exploited with 
unusual success, had been fabu- 
lously wealthy, and had married 
the daughter of a Spanish 
nobleman. But he and his 
wife had been lost at sea. Not 
one of the bank’s customers 
did Brandrith look quite in 
in the eyes that morning, and 
there was a slight flush on his 
cheek the whole day. By the 
evening post a letter crowded 
with all the confirmatory data 
he could command went forth 
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to the advertiser. Two days 
after, in the morning, a tele- 
gram bearing a Welsh address, 
and signed Fred Murdoch, was 
handed to him. The text of 
itran, “‘Comeatonce.” Brand- 
rith did not hesitate. He left 
his little midland town before 
noon, and at six o’clock was 
at the village named in the 
wire. 

A short while later he found 
himself trudging over a waste 
of sandhills, with the autumn 
sun setting on his right hand 
behind a distant line of sea 
and coast headland. Far to 
his left a host of mountains 
were assembled, their flanks 
purple, their heads rolled in com- 
pacted clouds irradiated by the 
sunset. One little house like 
a dovecote appeared in the 
distance, otherwise nothing but 
rolling sandhills were to be 
seen on all hands. The air was 
still and expectant with a 
tang of brine. Every now and 
then a slight breeze would stir, 
bringing with it the burring 
drumble of the sea like the 
noise of harp-strings plucked 
afar off. The sand was silent 
to the tread. Strange rocks of 
coloured marble stood out of 
the desert like tors, their sides 
rendered smooth by the con- 
tinual attrition of blown sand, 
so that they were polished 
and showed every tint and 
vein. Brandrith felt the mys- 
tery, the monotony, the silence 
of his environment keenly. In- 
deed, who would not have done 
as much, finding himself for 
the first time on this great 
warren, which is one of the 
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most extraordinary regions in flame that soared from behind 
the whole of the United King- sullen cloud-banks like a cathe- 
dom, and unique in its power dral fiéche, fretted and croc- 
to inspire strangers with the keted with vaporous ornament. 
uncanny? Moreover, Brand- What would the Only Man 
rith was a connoisseur in the be like? He pictured him, 
paraphernalia of Romance. He now as a wild-eyed unshaven 
began to wonder what kind of recluse, now as a beady-eyed 
figure would open the door to little miser with.a thin shrill 
him at that signal- box-like voice. The house had been 
house to which he had been invisible for a short while, as 
directed. They had told him Brandrith was hemmed in a 
in the village that in the olden valley bounded on one side 
time people had lived on the by a range of smoothly un- 
Warren; that there had, in dulating dunes, and on the 
fact, been one or two, if not other by a high cliff of sand, 
three, villages there. But the deeply scored by the wind so 
sand had swallowed them all, that the long white roots of 
and this Fred Murdoch was the the grasses stuck out and 
only person left. The Only trailed. The bottom was broad 
Man was his nick-name in the and flat, partly barren, partly 
Welsh. They did not know overgrown by dwarf willow. 
much about him. They said A long streak of water, whose 
he was rich but mean, and edges were caked with salt- 
when they found that Brand- like rime, reflected the sunset 
rith was not a relation or even in shining crimson. Climbing 
a friend, they allowed a hint from this valley, Brandrith 
to be dropped that the Only saw the Only Man standing in 
Man was perhaps not alto- the door of his house waiting 
gether right in his head; for there for his visitor to come 
he had been all round the up to him. He was a tall 
world to see if there was a man of a splendid physique. 
better place than this desert He had the calm steadfast 
where he lived, and as he had expression of a sailor, for, al- 
found that there was not, he though this had not been his 
had come back and settled calling, his blue eyes had that 
down there for the rest of his mild yet alert look that comes 
days all alone. of gazing perpetually over great 

Why had the strange crea- rolling solitudes always un- 
ture suddenly put that adver- eventful in themselves, but 
tisement into the paper? What where, nevertheless, the un- 
was it that was to turn out to toward is for ever expected to 
Tom Brandrith’s advantage? happen. He smoked a pipe 
The puzzle perplexed him. The and wore a cap, but no coat. 
sunset was still rich in colour His shirt-sleeves were rolled, 
and light, shooting its last displaying much brawn in the 
fervour in a spire of tremulous forearm. 








Brandrith approached smil- 
ing, slightly embarrassed, his 
head tilted just to that degree 
inviting a reciprocation and 
goodwill studied from years of 
experience with nervous and 
embarrassed people. 

“So, you’ve come!” said 
the Only Man, just removing 
his pipe, but not offering a 
handshake. 

“Undoubtedly ! ’ replied Mr 
Brandrith. 

“And what do you expect 
to find now you’ve got here? ” 

There was something a little 
sinister in this man’s tone and 
manner. His visitor felt that 
you couldn’t put your finger 
on it and say where and how 
it was sinister. He merely felt 
in his bones an uncomfortable 
lack of bank atmosphere, seren- 
ity, and guaranteed security. 
He gave a slight nervous titter, 
and answered his interlocutor 
with, ‘‘That’s the question, 
isn’t it? ” 

“Come in,” said the Only 
Man; “and please to sit down 
by that old clock.” Brandrith 
did as he was bidden, and 
Fred Murdoch went on: “I 
got your letter. It was too 
much of a long-winded rigma- 
role by half for me to get all 
hold of. Still, I don’t doubt 
that it was your great-uncle 
who was;this man.” Saying 
this he lifted the lid of a broken 
china teapot, and extracted 
from it a piece of canvas 
painted black, bearing in slop- 
ing white letters the name 
“J. E. F. Brandrith.” You 
shall have what’s yours, Mr 
Brandrith, but before you get 
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it, I’m going to tell you how 
I came by it, and why what’s 
as good aS money was never 
spent. Are you sleeping in the 
village to-night ? ”’ 

“T have not made any ar- 
rangement, but I fancy .. .” 

“Oh, the White Lion will 
do you proud,” said Murdoch. 
“You can’t carry off your stuff 
to-night, but you can come for 
it to-morrow. I’m going to 
render you an account of the 
silver to-night, not so much 
for the sake of what’s whose 
with the money as to tell of 
some one that may have been 
of your own kith and kin. 
The silver’s nothing to me— 
never has been; but her 
name——. Suppose anything 
were to happen tome! She’s 
your kith and kin: I want 
you to keep her memory hon- 
ourable. You know accidents 
happen sometimes, and if it 
isn’t always understood how 
they happen, folks that don’t 
deserve it get black marks.”’ 

The last part of these obser- 
vations had been made by the 
Only Man with his back turned 
to his guest. He leaned on 
a little table that looked over 
the Warren towards the sun- 
set that was now gone a pale 
wallflower yellow. ‘‘ There’s 
going to be wind to-night,” 
said he, ‘‘ and the sand’ll blow.” 
He continued to gaze a minute, 
then standing upright, knock- 
ing his pipe out and tugging 
at his cap as if to make it fit 
well and tight so that his wits 
might be warmed accordingly, 
he said, “I’ll get on and tell 
you now. I may have to be 
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busy later if it comes on 
to blow.” He ‘took a final 
look out at the door and shut 
it to. Then he put his pipe 
to rest in a cup-hook screwed 
at an angle in the window 
jamb, sat on a chair confront- 
ing his guest, gave a last heave 
on the peak of his cap, and 
expressed himself as follows :— 


If anybody is to get my 
Bible after me, I hope they’ll 
treat it well and mind my 
pencil marks. Every man’s 
road to Heaven is different— 
not that there’s only one road 
to Hell, but that’s neither here 
nor there. 

The Warren’s a desolate and 
a funny enough place for a 
stranger like you to find him- 
self in, but words wouldn’t 
describe what it is to a man 
that has known it all his life 
long, and known it as I have. 
You might think that when 
the old people used to live in 
it, it wouldn’t be so strange as 
it is to-day. But I can tell 
you it was more strange by 
half ! 

I was brought up at Tir 
Forgan farm, as William Hughes 
that lives there now knows very 
well, though I wasn’t born 
there. I was born in a canal 
boat somewhere in England. 
I don’t know who my mother 
was, and I only remember my 
father like a man in a dream, 
but I know he was English. 
He came to Wales with the 
gipsies—he wasn’t a gipsy, 
mind you! He had work on 
Tir Forgan farm when Owen 
Jones was the tenant. He 
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was killed by lightning work- 
ing on a stack. 

Owen Jones was married, but 
he had no children. He took 
me into his house, and he had 
me brought up like his own 
son, and put to school to an 
old Baptist minister who was 
blind, and took five or six 
scholars from the farmers 
round about. Owen Jones was 
a kind man, but I think it 
was through his Missis that he 
took me in. Dear, dear, she 
was stout and soft-hearted, and 
always crying if anything got 
hurt or any one was in trouble, 
but a rare good one and like 
a mother to me. The only 
living creature she couldn’t do 
with was moles. She’d faint 
at the sight of one. 

There were still people living 
in the Warren in those days. 
There was a little old man 
with long sandy whiskers called 
Tom Goliath (from the big way 
he liked to talk), that lived in 
a small poky place called Tan-y- 
Bonciau over to the north by 
the marshes. He drank him- 
self to death, and no one knew 
till they found him months 
after, still sitting up in his 
chimney seat, though the rats 
had been to him. And there 
was &@ woman with her two girls 
in a farm called Cae’r Groes— 
if you’d gone on down that 
valley with the salt pool in it 
you'd have seen one of the 
wall-ends still sticking out of 
the sand. Then there were the 
gipsies two camps of them 
down there in the long valley 
of the marble rocks where the 
springs make pipes with all the 
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lime that’s in the water. They 
were a brood of Hell, the terror 
of every one for miles round. 
It’s a wonder to me that the 
police weren’t made to clear 
them out. The fathers and 
grandfathers of those men had 
been the most to blame when 
ships were wrecked. But the 
police took no notice of them ; 
they were afraid. They had a 
bad name for witchcraft; a 
regular job they made of it, 
and conjuring and fortune- 
telling too, and they went 
round to fairs, and had dis- 
honest money in more ways 
from ignorant folk than I can 
tell you. For so much money 
they’d curse a man his enemies 
and blight crops and lame 
cattle and make worse mis- 
chief. I won’t say how much 
was true and how much was 
moonshine and _ superstition. 
But a curse is a power of the 
Devil, there’s no gainsaying 
that. You’d see if you were 
to look in my Bible how I’ve 
marked down the power of 
curses. The curse of a bad 
man in the name of Satan must 
run its course as much as the 
curse of a good man in the 
name of God. If you were to 
read my Bible, the way it’s 
marked, you’d find there was 
no denying that 

Getting to know your neigh- 
bours is a great business in 
these parts. There was a lot 
of talk about Anne Jones, that 
woman I told you lived on the 
Warren with her two girls. 
She and her eldest girl used to 
come pretty regular to the 
village, but not much was ever 


seen of the younger one. It 
was said she was a changeling 
with the gipsies or a sea- 
foundling. But they never 
knew really, and the old woman 
had too much sense to be 
drawn into talking. She was 
a hard - bitten, hard - working 
body. She used to cut the 
marram grass every year to 
make mats out of, and get a 
living by, and fight the sand 
down on her little farm like 
a man. And people were al- 
ways telling the tale that she 
had no need to work, as she 
had a gold-mine in her house 
that she might use if she 
pleased, only she was too much 
of a miser. H’m! they'll call 
me a miser next, though I’ve 
given enough money to their 
chapels in one way and an- 
other. 

But Tl tell you how I 
came to go on the Warren 
the first time. Until I was 
thirteen I’d hardly set foot on 
it except for going on the part 
we call the Village Warren 
with a rabbit-catcher. Owen 
Jones was just as afraid of 
the gipsies as any one else, 
and he wouldn’t let me go on 
the main part of it for fear 
of harm coming to me. So 
I’d never been down to the 
shore nor seen the sea except 
far off, though in winter-time 
you could hear the thunder of 
it day and night the far side 
of the village. I’d heard so 
many tales of robbers and 
fairies and ghosts on the Warren, 
I got it into my head that I 
must go off into it and make 
my way to the sea-shore. And 
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one morning, when it was still 
and hot and the fern-tips were 
just uncurling and all the little 
flowers smelling so sweet, it 
came over me that I must 
venture. I couldn’t see the 
sea, but I could hear it moving 
and breathing far off. There 
was a ground haze that cov- 
ered the Warren, and made 
it seem all the stranger and 
all the more mysterious, so 
that it stirred up something 
in me that wanted to get farther 
away than the farm and going 
to school and going to chapel. 
So instead of going to school 
I went to an old cow-shed, and 
hid up my slate and my book 
and ran off. The haze was not 
everywhere. It lay in long 
wisps like you may have seen 
the gorse smoke this evening, 
crawling, a8 you might say, 
in streaks on the sides of the 
hills. In places there was 
none at all, and the sun shone 
from a sky as blue as forget- 
me-nots. After I’d run a bit 
I came out into a clear space. 
I tell you I was thirteen then. 
I could read and write, and 
was strong and not afraid of 
any one, man nor boy. But 
I was quite ignorant of every- 
thing away from where I was 
brought up, and full of silly 
fears about fairies and witches 
and gipsies. I was afraid of 
clouds and darkness too. I 
got that from hearing them 
tell so often of how my father 
was killed by lightning... . 
There you are now! You 
hear that whine in the chim- 
ney? I told you it was going 
to blow! I’d best put a 
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light. It goes dark quicker than 
you expect this time of year. 


Murdoch got up and lit a 
ship’s lantern that stood on 
a small shelf in the corner of 
the room. The Bank Manager 
made no remark, and the Only 
Man continued :— 


Well, when I got into that 
clearing in the haze I came 
over timid all at once. Larks 
were singing and bumble-bees 
were buzzing about, and, like 
a kind of mutter in the ground, 
I could hear the sea. But in 
spite of all that an awful 
seal of silence, as you might 
say, was set on everything. I 
think I wished heartily I was 
in the school hearing the other 
children gabbling, and cross 
old Morgan shouting at the 
top of his voice and fumb- 
ling with his stick. But I got 
better in a bit, and off I went 
again into the haze, whistling 
and putting my best foot for- 
ward. So on and on I went 
through clear patches and hazy 
patches, with the sandhills 
looming up and fainting away, 
all sorts of queer shapes. Al- 
ways in front of me I could 
hear the sea, but I never 
seemed to come up with it. I 
think I soon stopped whistling, 
and fell back on my old fears. 
The sand was all so soft to 
tread and made no noise, and 
now and then I would pass 
skulls of animals, and there 
seemed to be bones of dead 
creatures everywhere. All at 
once I saw the sea below me 
from the top of a sand-cliff. 
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It was grey and shimmering, 
and seemed to melt into the 
haze all round. There were 
long rollers, and they came 
heaving in with even shining 
backs and burst sudden with 
a clang—like breaking bottles, 
I remember thinking,—and then 
shooting their white lather up 
the beach. That was the first 
time I’d seen the sea close to, 
and it seemed to me a fearful 
monster. But now I don’t 
know but what I think the 
sand is a worse enemy to 
man. The sea gets you if it 
can, and drowns you quick, 
but the sand... Mr Brand- 
rith, with your permission, 
Tl just put up these bits 
of wood shutters. It’s more 
cosy now the evenings are 
drawing in. In the half light 
you'd often think there were 
faces looking at you, even 
though you’re used to the Warren 
as Iam. Of course, there’s no 
denying the dead do walk. 
They’re rough tack, these shut- 
ters—no fastenings, made of 
two margarine-boxes, but they 
serve. 

Now where are we? Oh, 
about the sea—well, to tell 
the truth, I ran away from it ; 
not that I was afraid of the 
water so much as what might 
come out of it. You see, I’d 
been filled up with these tales 
of sea-serpents and mermaids 
and shaggy man-eating sea- 
horses and what not. Yes, 
after I’d looked a little I 
started to double back. But 
it wasn’t so easy to run straight 
from the noise as it had been 
to make for it. All my courage 
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went oozing away, and I felt 
quite sick with fear, for the 
valleys and hills looked every- 
where alike. All at once I 
came right across my tracks. 
But they were funny tracks: 
they looked as if I had been 
walking on all fours. Then I 
saw what it was. My cross- 
ironed heels were there sure 
enough, but some one else had 
come along barefoot since I 
had gone by that way, and had 
been following me wherever I 
had been. That sent the blood 
flying over my body. I stopped 
breathing to listen, and I heard 
a voice calling from somewhere, 
“Con! Con!” The haze was 
getting lighter; you could see 
for three or four hundred yards 
in it, and overhead the bare 
blue sky showed through the 
white shreds that wafted this 
way and that without any 
wind. 

I didn’t know whom the voice 
was calling to, but I shouted 
back “ Yes!” and waited a 
minute, and a little girl came 
running from the fog. She 
stopped when she saw her 
mistake, and said in English, 
“Why did you call ‘ Yes’? 
You’re a boy from the vil- 
lage.” 

** Are these your footmarks? ” 
I says to her. She came closer, 
walking very straight and with 
her eyes open wide, staring at 
me as if I was a wild beast. 
Then she looked on the ground. 
“No,” she said. ‘* Those are 
Con’s footmarks. He has been 
following you instead of coming 
to play with me. I shan’t be 


friends with him now.” 
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* Are you the little girl from 
Cae’r Groes?”’ I said to her 
in Welsh. 

“I’m not little,’ said she, 
turning proud in her speaking 
and in her look all at once, 
“T’ve got a sweetheart.” 

I looked hard at her. She 
had a@ way with her that was 
not like the village girls; she 
seemed so independent, so strik- 
ing like, yet she was not much 
to look at. She was dark and 
dumpy, with black hair and 
dark sallow skin. Only her 
mouth was very beautiful, and 
her eyes big. ‘“‘ Con,’ she said, 
looking past me over my shoul- 
der and speaking again in 
English, ‘“‘you’re bad. I’m 
not friends with you.’’ I turned 
round, and saw a boy about 
my own age standing there. 
He was not like children of 
the village either. He was, 
in his way, more striking than 
the girl He made me feel 
shy, and I wasn’t used to 
feeling shy with boys. Though 
he was dressed in rags, there 
was a smack of blood and 
breed about him. A snake’s 
a proper gentleman to look at, 
but he makes you shudder! 
Con was thin. His skin was as 
dark as the girl’s. His face 
was small, with a very straight 
well-shaped nose. He had dark 
peculiar eyes that looked beady 
as a lizard’s. He stared at 
me with his eyes screwed, as 
if I was something he hardly 
noticed, and spoke to the girl 
in a language I could not under- 
stand. She frowned at him. 
Butiishe turned to me and 
smiled,, showing all her teeth. 
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*T’m Mariana; what is your 
name?” she said. ‘Fred 
Murdoch,” I told her. 

“Go and take him to play 
with you,” said Con, talking 
Welsh this time. ‘‘ He’s more 
fit to play with girls than 
I am.” 

** He’s more fit to play with 
me than gipsies,’’ said the girl. 
And when she’d said that the 
boy went up to her as if he 
meant no harm, and then he 
struck her smart in the face. 
She took a pace back with her 
eyes glowing like fire, and I 
shouted out, “You come and. 
do that to me, you coward ! ” 

The lad spat on the sand, 
and said quite quiet, ‘‘ You’re 
a grand gentleman, aren’t 
you?” There was something 
in his voice that was so soft 
and sleek that it made me in 
a rage, and I rushed at him 
and hit out for his mouth. 
But he had learned science 
and I hadn’t. He hardlymoved, 
but he dodged my blow and 
tripped me, and down he came 
on top of me and pinned me 
so that I couldn’t move. And 
there he held me while I tried 
to get free, and mocked me, 
and the girl stood by and said 
nothing. Then he drew a 
knife. That made me feel 
funny, I can tell you, but I 
didn’t let on, and I glared at 
him savage as a bull. 

* You wouldn’t dare to kill 
him!” said the girl when sbe 
saw him flash that out. 

*Wouldn’t I? Why not? ” 

** Because I should tell of 
you, and you would be caught 
and hanged,” she says. 

A2 
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“Oh,” says he, “ that’s fine 
talking. Do you think that 
I couldn’t catch you before 
you got home? And then I’d 
put you both in the sand the 
same as old Anne Jones’ hus- 
band put the men off the 
Spanish wreck in the sand. 
And the sand will blow, blow, 
blow—and nobody will know.” 
And he sang out, waving his 
knife— 

‘Blow, blow, blow, 


And nobody will know 
Who lies down below !’ 


“Tf you get home alive you 
tell that rhyme to old Anne 
Jones, and say you heard some 
one singing it in a dream, and 
see what a face she will make. 
And you tell her, too, that old 
Mother Biddle can see through 
the sand like water, and she 
knows where more dead men lie 
in the Warren than Anne Jones 
has pots of money buried.” 

He’d tricked me down so 
easy, and he was so pleased 
with his knife and his talk that 
he hadn’t reckoned that I was 
a strong lad when I had the 
chance. I didn’t give him 
time to think better. I toppled 
him like a skittle-pin, pitched 
him on his stomach, had his 
knife from him, and knelt on 
his back. ‘Can you _ see 
through the sand? ” I shouts 
out, and I rubs his face in it 
as he squirmed under me. 
Then I let him go, and I threw 
his knife after him. But the 
little girl wasn’t pleased at all. 
She cried, and wouldn’t let me 
come near her. 

That was how I first saw 
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Mariana. And I didn’t see 
her again for seven years. I 
was punished for running away 
from school and going on the 
Warren, and besides that I’d 
had enough to scare me. The 
next time I saw her was in 
the village coming with Anne 
Jones from the funeral of her 
sister by adoption, Lizzie Ellen, 
Anne Jones’ eldest girl. She 
was all dressed in black. She 
looked quite different to when 
I had seen her on the Warren. 
She had grown taller and 
slimmer. She turned and 
looked at me as she came out 
of the churchyard gate—just 
one look, but I felt as if her 
eyes went right into me and 
set me on fire. Whatever I 
did for days after that I couldn’t 
get the picture of Mariana out 
of my head. The way she had 
looked at me, the way she had 
stood, the way she had walked 
away seemed to keep coming 
to me like patches of light you 
see so often flying on the 
Warren on cloudy days. 

The Sunday but one after 
that I put on my best clothes, 
and went off into the Warren 
to Cae’r Groes. I was very 
shy and awkward, and I won- 
dered whatever I should say. 
I thought at first to wander 
about and take my chance 
of seeing Mariana. You see 
you can tell from the way I 
talk I was falling in love. You 
will think me foolish. But that 
thought didn’t come to me at 
all. I only felt in myself that 
I wanted to see Mariana again, 
almost, you might say, out of 
curiosity. 
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The Warren was as much a 
strange land to me as it had 
been when I was a boy, though, 
of course, it didn’t have the 
same terrors. When I came in 
sight of the little farm in that 
great hollow among the sand- 
hills, that’s just a little farther, 
as I was telling you, than the 
one with the salt pool in it, 
IT saw Anne Jones walking 
about in her clogs, and with 
a Shawl thrown over her head, 
carrying a pail. As soon as 
she saw me she popped inside. 
When I got by the farm I felt 
foolish enough. I stood there 
holding the little wooden gate 
for a minute wondering how 
it would do if I went in and 
asked the time. And then 
Anne Jones came and stood 
in the doorway. She looked 
quite smart by now with a 
new cloth cap on her head and 
a pair of new boots on her feet, 
and a neat bodice and skirt on. 
She smiled at me and said, 
“It’s a nice day for you to 
come to Cae’r Groes, Fred Mur- 
doch. The kettle’s boiling, so 
you come in this minute and 
have a cup of tea.” 

“T was just thinking of ask- 
ing the time, Mrs Jones,” I 
said, still biding by my old ex- 
cuse. But I wasn’t very clear 
in my speech. I felt so foolish 
and red in the face, and I 
thought my clothes seemed so 
stiff and new. She didn’t quite 
get what I said, or else she was 
thinking of something else, for 
she said, ‘“‘ Time, bachgan ! dear 
me, there’s plenty of time for 
everything when you’re young. 
Come inside with you!” 
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So I went in. Everything 
was very homely and pretty 
in the cottage; all the bits of 
brass cleaned as bright as you 
could see your face in them, 
and all the ornaments looking 
very old-fashioned. 

‘“* Mariana has gone for drift- 
wood. Sit you down, she won’t 
be long, then we'll all have a 
cup of tea,” said Anne, and 
she began to lay out the best 
china. “It does us good to 
see a stranger here sometimes. 
It’s very lonely out here, and 
now there’s only two of us left. 
It’s a hard thing, bachgan, to 
lose a child, but Lizzie Ellen 
had two years of suffering, poor 
dear, and you can’t say it 
isn’t for the best that the Lord 
has taken her.” Anne said 
all this without pulling out her 
handkerchief, which women 
generally do when speaking of 
death, and the funeral had not 
been a fortnight since, but Anne 
was @ woman with more sense 
than foolishness, though she 
had a soft heart. She went 
on talking, putting things out 
on the table, and asking me 
questions all the time. By the 
way she went about it you 
wouldn’t guess but what I’d 
been familiar in the house all 
my life, and I began to lose 
my shyness and talked away 
as glib as a starling. 

Then I heard the little gate 
open, and I came over foolish 
again all at once. Mariana had 
heard us talking, and she 
stopped in the doorway won- 
dering who the stranger could 
be. 
“Come in, girl,’’ said Anne. 
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“There’s a gentleman to see 
you.” 

You see, although it was 
Sunday, she wasn’t dressed up 
as they are in the village on 
the Sabbath: she was just in 
an old black bodice and a red 
skirt, very tattered, and stand- 
ing with her bare legs and a 
corded bundle of driftwood 
over her back. But in spite 
of that I’ve never seen her 
look bonnier than she did then, 
nor indeed anybody else, no 
matter what finery they had 
on. She looked as strong and 
well-set-up and mettlesome as 
a young horse. But when 
she saw who it was, the colour 
flew to her neck and face, and 
she let go the bundle of drift 
with a crash, and a bit sticking 
out took off a good four inches 
of wall-paper. I remember 
that as well as if I had gone 
and measured it, because I 
found myself studying the 
length of the tear and the 
crinkled tongue of paper that 
waved at the bottom of the 
gash, as if I had gone there to 
see that instead of Mariana. 

“There now!” said Anne. 
“You great clumsy! Why 
didn’t you drop that by the 
shed? And haven’t you got 
a word for Fred Murdoch, Tir 
Forgan ? ” 

** What’s he come here for ? ” 
said Mariana, turning her back 
on us and looking out of the 
door. 

“You'd better not ask what 
he’s come for till you’ve washed 
you and dressed you and done 
your hair tidy,” said Anne. 
“You leave the wood be and 
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hurry!” So Mariana went 
to tidy up. She did not seem 
pleased to see me, but sullen 
and proud, and went off to 
her bedroom, acting as if I 
wasn’t there, but I caught a 
glance of her eye in a looking- 
glass, and it made me feel so 
awkward I began to whistle as 
if I was out-of-doors working. 
But Anne went on talking and 
altering the places of all the 
things on the table, and paid no 
heed to my bad manners. 

Now I’d seen Mariana once 
more, I felt to be burning up 
worse than ever with desire 
to see her again. I couldn’t 
bear sitting quietly there listen- 
ing to the old woman chattering 
and clinking the china. I 
wanted to go out and breathe 
the fresh air and have a laugh 
to myself. I dare say it 
sounds silly, but you see every- 
thing was so strange in the 
way it happened. I couldn’t 
bear that waiting, so I got up 
and said, “I'll take the wood 
to the shed.” 

“Toot!” said Anne, “ it 
will spoil your Sunday clothes.” 
But I only laughed. Off I went 
with the bundle to the little 
outhouse. It was dark inside. 
I flung the wood down, still 
corded, and I was just going 
out when I saw the place was 
not empty. There was some- 
one standing in the shadow. 
I wondered what he was doing 
there, keeping so quiet, so I said 
to him in Welsh, quite ordinary, 
“ Hello ! how are you to-day ? ” 

“* How are you ? ” he replied, 
all muffled up as it he was 
talking in his boots. Of course, 
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I didn’t want to spoil sport, but 
that look of Mariana’s came 
back on me, and I turned 
bitter jealous all in a minute. 
“Why don’t you come to 
the house ? ” I said. He didn’t 
say anything to that, so I 
went up and looked at him 
close, and I saw that it was 
the gipsy lad Con that I’d 
seen with Mariana on the War- 
ren years before. He had 
grown taller, but his face wasn’t 
much altered, and his eyes— 
oh, well, I mustn’t run on 
about his eyes! When he 
saw I knew him he took a dif- 
ferent line. He moved from 
where he was, and said, ‘‘ Dear 
me, it’s the young gentleman 
from Tir Forgan. I didn’t 
know you, sir.””’ Nobody had 
ever called me “sir” before, 
and I couldn’t but feel my 
vanity a bit tickled. He went 
on, “I just came to bring a 
little present of eggs from old 
Mother Biddle. She’s very fond 
of Mariana. But Anne Jones 
has a spite against us, so I 
was just keeping quiet in here 
till I saw my chance.” 
“Oh,” I said, “I didn’t 
know the gipsies kept hens! ” 
“I don’t know where she 
had the eggs from,’’ said Con, 
smniling sly. ‘‘ But you won’t 
tell Anne Jones I’m here ? ”’ 
He was more in the light 
now, and I saw that his face, 
that I hadn’t thought much 
different from when he was 
smaller, was handsomer a great 
deal. That made me feel jealous 
again. ‘“‘Give me the eggs,” 
I said; “I'll take them to 
Mariana.” 
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“‘T’m not in any hurry,” said 
Con, and he squatted down on 
the floor and began to whistle 
as impudent as the Devil. 

When I got back to the little 
parlour Anne Jones _ said, 
“You’ve been a long time 
putting the wood by. Did 
you find any one to speak to 
in there ? ” 

“Yes,” I said, ““I saw some 
one in there.”” When she heard 
this she picked up a broom 
from the corner and ran out. 
In no time she had sent Con 
packing, with some sound black 
bruises to his back, I'll be 
bound. 

“You mustn’t say a word of 
that to the girl,” Anne whis- 
pered to me when she came in 
again. “Those gipsies are 
always hanging round. It isn’t 
fi with them about.” Soon 
Mariana came in, and the old 
woman made me feel so at 
home that we all laughed and 
talked as if I’d been visiting 
in Cae’r Groes all my life. But 
I couldn’t forget about Con, 
and when I looked at Mariana 
every now and then I felt the 
blood racing in me. 

Well, the next Sunday I 
came again, and this time they 
were both expecting me, and 
were both dressed up as smart 
as any one in the village. And 
I went on coming every Sunday 
all the summer. And the more 
I went the more mad in love I 
got with Mariana. But she 
was very strange with me when 
the old woman was not in 
the room. She was stupid and 
silly and wouldn’t talk, and I 
could never draw her to come 
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out for a walk with me on the 
Warren. So I never got any 
further with what I chiefly 
wanted to talk to her about. 

But one Sunday in the 
autumn, when it was dark, 
before I started back over the 
Warren, the two women were 
in the doorway saying “‘ good- 
night” to me. The warm light 
looked so pretty coming out 
of the cottage; and the calm 
sweet air, and the soft star- 
light over the sandhills, and the 
noise of the sea in the distance, 
all seemed like voices talking 
and telling me that I couldn’t 
go away without something 
dearer between us, and [I 
stepped back suddenly and 
said to Mariana, “Oh Cariad 
bach!” You can’t say that 
quite in English—dear sweet- 
heart—little sweetheart—but 
that’s not quite it. There’s 
more in those Welsh words, 
anyway there’s much more in 
them to me. And I took her 
round the waist and kissed her. 
The old woman sprang in as 
quick as knife and shut to the 
door and bolted it, leaving us 
out there alone. I burst out 
laughing. I thought it was a 
good joke. But Mariana did 
not laugh. She stood there 
and held back her head and 
pushed me from her. Then I 
felt jealous and angry all at 
once, and I said, “Why do you 
let me come every Sunday and 
talk and laugh and carry on if 
you don’t care for me? ” 

“T do care for you,” she 
said. 
“You don’t love me,” I said. 
She did not answer me. 
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I took her hand. She seemed 
to be relenting. I pressed her 
to me, and whispered in her 
ear. She did not say any- 
thing. I could not see her face, 
but I felt tears upon her cheeks. 
I suppose the old woman 
thought it was all had out 
between us by now, for I 
heard her slip back the bolt. 
Mariana no sooner heard it 
than she turned. round, opened 
the door, and ran into the 
house. I thought things had 
turned out badly, but I didn’t 
want to make them worse by 
hanging about, so I walked 
away, and vowed I would not 
go there next Sunday. But 
when the day had come and 
gone I felt so bad about it I 
couldn’t eat or sleep that night. 
It was just harping on the 
thought of how her cheek felt, 
and that there were tears on 
it, just that—but it kept me 
awake, and made me feel as 
if I was thrown in the bottom 
of a deep well. Moreover, I 
felt I was being made a fool 
of, and though the old woman 
had always been so friendly 
and seemed to be helping me 
all the while, I got suspicious 
of her. My father and mother 
by adoption had asked me all 
manner of questions about 
where I went to on Sundays, 
and though they only meant it 
out of kindness, I took it in 
bad part, and thought every 
one’s hand was against me in 
my love. The worst of it was 
Mariana herself. It seemed so 
strange that she should be so 
cold, and then that there should 
be tears on her cheek. She 
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said that she cared for me— 
not that I thought that counted 
for anything,—but she wouldn’t 
say she loved me. Ah, I pined 
bitterly, and I tried to give 
her up in my mind, but I 
couldn’t. They say all healthy 
young men go through such 
times as these. But that’s 
not true. They may have 
their love affairs, but they 
haven’t their sweethearts like 
Mariana. It’s because I’ve 
got such a plain tongue that 
I can’t describe her to you— 
how her eye flashed when she 
enjoyed things or when she 
was angry, nor how she made 
common words sound like gold 
when she spoke them. It was 
these little things more than 
the blooming beauty of her 
that held me like a thing on a 
hook. And the more I kept 
from going to Cae’r Groes, the 
worse it all seemed, and I got 
fractious and jumpy, and 
couldn’t speak a civil word to 
nobody. So three Sundays 
went by, and I never went to 
the Warren. 

Was it Tuesday or Wednes- 
day now? I shall forget my 
Own name in a minute! No; 
I remember it was a Wednes- 
day, because the gale came the 
next day — Llangefn market 
day, and that’s always a Thurs- 
day. It was just after the 
men had had their dinners. 
I was coming out of one of 
the buildings when the boy 
that they kept on the farm 
came running to me, grinning 
all over his silly face, and 
said, ‘“‘ Your sweetheart has 
come to see you.” 
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“*My sweetheart?” I said. 
“What do you mean ? ” 

“The wild girl from the 
Warren,” said the lad, grinning 
broader. I thought my heart 
wouldn’t beat again for a bit, 
and then I turned angry with 
the poor boy for talking in the 
way he did, and I hit him on 
the mouth, which kept him 
spitting blood for two days. I 
went through into the stack- 
yard, and there stood Mariana. 
She had a shawl over her 
head. Her eyes looked wider, 
and her face was more sad. 
“Fred Murdoch,” she said as 
soon as I came near, “‘ Anne 
Jones is very ill, and she 
wanted me to come and fetch 
you.” 

** Well, I must go and wash,” 
I said. I couldn’t think of 
anything else to say. 

“You'll do all right as you 
are,” said Mariana. ‘“‘She’s 
alone in the house waiting for 
you, and I said I’d be back in 
an hour.” So I went with 
her. It was the first day that 
the weather was showing signs 
of breaking for the winter. 
The summer had gone on all 
September. It was cold to-day, 
with long clouds sweeping low 
over the Warren and some- 
times a little rain, and the sand 
blew cruel in our eyes as we 
went along. There was too 
much wind and sand to talk 
if we’d had the mind to. But 
I don’t think we should have 
known much what to say even 
if it had been fine. 

This big Warren is as dreary 
as the Wilderness in suchlike 
weather with the wind hissing 
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in the marram grasses and 
making them shudder, and beat- 
ing the curlews down over your 
head and making them cry 
like wicked souls. The very 
air you breathe is forlorn with 
sea-salt. You take notice as 
you go of all the old sand- 
cleaned bones and the bleached 
shells that lie scattered every- 
where, which you never think 
on in fair weather, and you 
feel as far from home as if you 
were in the middle of some 
savage foreign part. Well, that 
was what it was like to me 
when Mariana and I went down 
to Cae’r Groes. It seemed 
funny to go into the little 
bright parlour and not see 
Anne Jones there. Even the 
old clock seemed to tick louder 
and heavier. But when Mariana 
had shut-to the door, I heard 
Anne calling out, “Come in 
here, bachgan!” Mariana 
pushed the bedroom door a 
little wider, and I went in. 
Anne lay in bed there. She 
looked much older and thinner, 
and she was very pale. “ You 
go for the wood now before it 
comes to rain!” she called to 
Mariana, and nodded to me to 
shut the door. 

** Have you had the doctor ? ”’ 
I said, for I had never thought 
to ask Mariana. 

** Yes,” she said, “I’ve had 
the doctor, but he couldn’t do 
no more than tell me what I 
knew very well. He wanted 
me to go to the town for opera- 
tion. But what good would 
that do? Perhaps keep me 
alive a few days more. I’d 
sooner die than be cut with 
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knives. Pah! I haven’t seen 
you in your working clothes 
before.” 

“No,” I said; ‘I was going 
to put on the others, but I was 
told to come straight.” 

“Yes,” said Anne, “I like 
you best in your work-a-days. 
You look a proper man now. 
Has the girl gone out ? ” 

I looked into the parlour 
again. ‘“ Yes,’ I said. 

“Sit down by there,” said 
Anne. “Now you listen to 
what I’m going to say, and 
don’t interrupt me. God knows 
I loved my daughter Lizzie 
Ellen well. I was a good 
mother to her. Mariana is not 
my child and no relation to 
me. She came to us from the 
sea. My poor husband saved 
her off the wreck of a ship. 
I don’t know what country 
she’s from or who her parents 
were. But the ship came from 
Spain. She was a barque, and 
her name was Mariana. We 
called the little girl by that 
name. But whether she’s Span- 
ish or English or what she is, 
nobody knows. But she’s the 
dearest girl in the world to me, 
and, God forgive me if it’s 
wrong in me to say so, I’ve 
always loved her dearer than 
my own daughter. Not that 
she’s perfect. She’s far from 
that. She’s got funny ways 
with her, and she’s proud and 
naughtier and up to far more 
tricks than Lizzie Ellen ever 
was. Many a good whipping 
I’ve had to give her, and my 
own girl never deserved to be 
touched all her life. Of course, 
she’s had no schooling. She 
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can’t read nor write, but she 
can figure. I’ve taught her 
that myself, and I can’t read 
nor write, though my poor 
husband could. 

“T’ve got something in here 
that troubles me. It has been 
getting worse for years. But 
now it’s carrying me off. I 
shall be in the churchyard be- 
fore the summer. That’s why 
I sent for you to-day. The 
doctor was here this morning. 
He says it won’t last long. 

“You know I was born in 
this cottage. The house be- 
longs to me. I had it after 
my poor father died. He was 
born here too. When I was 
a little girl there were five 
small houses the same as this 
one, and the ruins of some 
others. Bit by bit I’ve seen 
them all go except the little 
place on the far side of the 
marshes that’s tumbling down 
now since the drink has carried 
off poor old Tom Goliath, and 
the Warrener’s house which is 
empty, I hadn’t counted that 
—that would make six—and 
this one. That’s three good 
places gone, and I don’t know 
how many ruins. The sand 
has had them all. They’re all 
sunk, and nobody knows where 
they are now. I wonder how 
many people remembers the 
names of them! But I’ve 
fought the sand all my life. 
I’ve shovelled and I’ve swept 
and kept the fields growing 
their little bit of green—that’s 
the best for keeping the sand 
down. But you’ve been by 
the village all your life, bach- 
gan, you don’t know what the 
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sand is! I’m the only one left 
alive in the Warren now save 
the gipsies—the vermin. Just 
look out again and make sure 
there’s no one in the parlour.” 

I looked. I thought the 
clock ticked louder than ever, 
but no one was there. 

“ Bring that chair up close,” 
said Anne Jones. Then she 
went on: “The old people in 
the old days used to wreck 
ships by putting false lights, 
and other ways they had too 
which I won’t speak of. The 
Mariana was wrecked through 
her own fault. The wrecking 
had been put a stop to by then. 
But the people on the Warren 
were still as wild as savages, 
and sharper than ever on wrecks 
when they had the chance, 
and when the Mariana came 
in they ran down to the beach 
and knocked the poor fellows 
over the head that came ashore 
to get their money off them. 
Yousee, when a man has escaped 
from a wreck he will always 
have his valuables about him. 
They put the bodies in the 
sand before the coastguards 
got there, and no one was any 
the wiser. 

“The Mariana drove in on 
a full tide, and her bowsprit 
reached over on to the dry 
beach. I can tell you there was 
some fighting on the shore that 
wild night. There wasn’t one 
of the crew nor the passengers 
left alive. My baby was two 
years old then. My poor hus- 
band was as bad as the others. 
He was the first to get aboard. 
And in one of the cabins at 
the stern he found a woman 
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laid down in her berth with a 
baby at her breast. A fine 
woman she was, he said, with 
eyes big and dark as a seal’s. 
In the same place there was a 
big box. He prised the lid 
open, and it was full of bars 
of silver. He got them out one 
by one, and threw them into 
the sea. When he came there 
for the last, he turned to look 
at the woman, and she held 
out her child to him. Thank 
God, his heart was softened, 
and he took the child. The 
tide had ebbed some way by 
then, and left all the forepart 
clear on the beach. He brought 
the child up to me here. When 
he went back the woman was 
dead. The Preventive and the 
coastguards were down in the 
morning, and every one sitting 
in their homes as good as gold. 
When the tide left the ship 
clear on the shore, the silver 
bars had all worked them- 
selves down in the sand. There 
were men down watching the 
wreck for a week. But my 
poor husband bided his time. 
He knew where he’d thrown 
the bars down from the stern 
of the ship, and he knew where 
to dig by the next bit of moon 
when the tide was out. He got 
ten out of the twelve bars he’d 
thrown out. He never found 
the other two. He came in 
with them when he had all 
the ten and laid them down 
on the floor of the parlour. 
He said there was enough 
money there to make us rich 
and happy all our lives. But 
something came over me like 
a dream (though I was wide 
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awake), like a voice crying 
from the dead, and warning 
me to have nothing to do with 
the silver. Mariana was a 
lovely baby. I loved her even 
then as if I had borne her. 
And as I stood there watching 
my husband and hearing him 
talk of how rich we were to 
be, the voice spoke to me and 
said, ‘The money by rights 
belongs to that poor innocent 
babe whose mother died from 
the fright of the wreck. The 
money must be kept for her. 
Ill-luck will come to us if we 
touch it.’ And I told my 
husband. First he laughed at 
me. Then he was angry. But 
I withstood him. I gave him 
no peace by day or night till he 
listened to me. 

“We hid the bars under 
that big flat stone in front of 
the hearth. But though he’d 
given in to me, he was never 
content. He couldn’t work 
about the little farm as he 
used to, or go labouring any- 
where else. And while we had 
nothing to live on and keep 
the two children, he used to 
sit like a dumb beast thinking 
of what lay under the big 
stone by the hearth. It was 
no good me telling him, ‘ If you 
only worked like a Christian, 
there’d be no need for us to 
want the money.’ 

** One night when he thought 
I was fast asleep he got up 
from the bed and went into 
the parlour and lifted the stone 
and took out a bar. When he 
looked away from his job he 
saw me standing in the door 
watching him. Then he burst 
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out cursing and swearing. I 
knew it was no good holding 
up against him any more, and 
I was quiet with him, and he 
told me he had a boat hauled 
up on the beach, and he was 
going to take a bar away with 
him in the boat to Porth yr 
Halen, where he knew a watch- 
maker that he could make a 
good bargain with, and no one 
would ask any questions. I 
went down the beach with him 
to help him push off the boat. 
The night was that calm you 
could drop a feather. I never 
thought for anything to happen 
to him in spite of the warning 
I had had. But when he got 
in the big current out by the 
perch, he couldn’t save him- 
self from a tug-boat that was 
coming out of the Menai Straits. 
The boat was sunk, and the 
paddles of the steamer killed 
him. That’s fifteen years ago. 
Fifteen years I’ve lived here 
alone, and kept the two girls 
from starving with making mats 
from the marram grass and 
keeping the small stock. Fif- 
teen years I’ve fought with the 
sand and kept it off. And the 
nine bars of silver are still in 
the house. 

“That child will be coming 
in. I know she won’t leave 
me long. She’s considerate. 
She takes things to heart, and 
grieves over them more like a 
lady than one of our own class. 
I must get out what I’ve 
got to say. When I’m gone, 
Mariana will have this cottage 
after me and the nine bars of 
silver, which should make her 
rich, if that could bring her 


any happiness. But she will be 
all alone in this desert place. 
It breaks my heart to think of 
it. Now you mind well what 
I’m saying. I think with her 
money she might in time get a 


husband with a good position, | 


though she’d never in this life 
find a husband good enough 
for her, I’ll tell you that. Per- 
haps I ought to have gone to 
live in the village and let her 
be seen more by the world. 
But the village is a bad place. 
I’ve kept her sweet and clean 
down here, strong and healthy 
too. The wind and the sand 
and the sea are better com- 
panions than what she’d get 
in the village. She hasn’t got 
a thought, I tell you, that 
isn’t pure as the blown sand 
outside. She’s a prize, Fred. 

“When we came to bury 
my poor Lizzie Ellen, I saw 
the way you looked at Mariana 
as you came from church, and 
I saw the way she looked at 
you. And [I said to myself, 
‘That boy will be coming 
down to the Warren before 
very long.’ So I wasn’t sur- 
prised when I saw you. But 
I wouldn’t have encouraged 
you if I hadn’t liked you. Go 
and look in the parlour again ! ” 

I went. And I looked out 
of the door outside. Mariana 
was coming a little way off 
with the driftwood. I ran 
back and told Anne Jones. 
She said, “‘ Put your ear close 
to me. You shall marry Mari- 
ana. You shall plight your 
troth to her to-night and swear 
on the Bible, and I'll tell you 
where the silver is. But beware 
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of that gipsy man Con. Mari- 
ana does not love him in her 
heart, but he holds her with 
his eye.”’ And then the out- 
side door opened, and Mariana 
came into the parlour. 

When I had heard all this 
and how Anne Jones wanted it 
to be between me and Mariana, 
my breast was full of bold 
hope. I sat quiet and happy, 
as if I was sitting in my own 
home, and watched Mariana 
get the tea. Id thought a 
lot about loving Mariana, but, 
to tell the truth, I hadn’t 
thought much about marrying 
her. We were both so young. 
But now the idea of a home 
all our own broke on me like 
a smile from heaven. She was 
so homely in the way she did 
everything, with no thought 
as she went about it of catch- 


ing her eye in the glass like 


most girls. And all the food 
she put on the table seemed 
more appetising from the way 
she set it there. We had our 
tea, and kept looking at each 
other for a long time, and 
looking away, and Anne Jones 
was calling out every now and 
then, “Mind you look after 
that boy, as I’m not there. 
See that he’s got plenty to 
eat, or he’ll never come here 
again.”” And the colour kept 
coming and going in Mariana’s 
face. 

Then I helped her wash up. 
And as I was drying a saucer, 
I said to her, “‘ When shall we 
get married ? ” 

She turned very pale, and 
said, “‘Anne Jones has been 
telling you about the bars of 
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silver. You want to marry me 
for them.” 

“Dear God, no!” I said, 
and I took her in my arms and 
kissed her and kissed her. 

Then she said, ‘How am I 
to know that you don’t want 
me for the silver?” But her 
voice was soft like a dove now. 
I’d only thought of my own 
love for her before. And now, 
hearing that depth and sweet- 
ness in her voice, and knowing 
by it what love she had for me, 
I was struck with awe, and I 
fell on my knees before her 
and I said, “Ill show you 
how it’s not for the silver that 
I want you. Ill take my 
oath we'll live simple and by 
the work of our own hands, 
and keep the silver for our 
children.” 

That night when I told Anne 
Jones how I had plighted my 
troth she made us swear on 
the Bible that we would marry, 
and then she told me where 
the: silver was, and how the 
name that had been on the 
box in the cabin of the ship 
was in an old teapot on the 
dresser, and there we found it 
painted on a bit of canvas— 
J. E. F. Brandrith. That was 
your great-uncle, and who shall 
say he wasn’t Mariana’s father ? 

The next day it blew a gale, 
and rained and hailed so that 
you could hardly stand on the 
Warren. I went down in the 
afternoon to Cae’r Groes, and 
found Anne Jones dead and 
Mariana sitting alone crying 
in the house. Owen Jones and 
his wife that had brought me 
up and been so good to me 
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were against me marrying. 
They said it was because I was 
so young, but I know very well 
that they were like everybody 
else in the village—they had a 
holy dread of the Warren, and 
they thought about any who 
lived there as if they were wild 
beasts or devils. No doubt 
that was because of the bad 
name they had got in the old 
days. But I believe if they’d 
been angels they wouldn’t have 
seen any good in them. I 
wanted them to take Mariana 
in when she was left alone. 
But I might as good have 
asked them to have the Witch 
of Endor lodging with them. 
So I told them straight what 
I thought of their charity and 
their chapel-going. And the 
Missis burst out crying, and 
said I shouldn’t want for fifty 
pounds on my wedding-day. 
On the day they buried Anne 
Jones nearly all the village 
came to the funeral, though 
in her lifetime they would 
hardly have spoken to her. 
Mariana and I stood by the 
grave. When the _ people 
stopped groaning and began 
talking and thinking of getting 
home, and I was just going to 
lead the girl away, a man 
came through the folk that 
stood on the other side of the 
grave and he threw a handful 
of soil on to the coffin. I knew 
him at once for Con the gipsy. 
He wasn’t dressed in black or 
smart at all, but just in his 
corduroy trousers and a ragged 
coat he’d had from some old 
gamekeeper and a slouch hat. 


I looked sharp at Mariana. 


She turned white as a ghost. 
Con stepped across the’ open 
grave and took her other hand. 
Then he said aloud in Welsh, 
“T come to claim my old 
sweetheart.” 

The Rector was still standing 
close to. He had been a good 
friend to Anne, for she belonged 
to the church and not to the 
chapel. While I was total 
dazed with surprise, he came 
near and said, “ Young man, 
this is sacrilege.” 

“Our religion is not your 
religion,’ said Con. ‘Our 
blessings and cursings are 
stronger than your blessings 
and cursings.”’ 

I pushed Mariana to one 
side. ‘Go from here!” I 
shouted to Con, “or I'll kill 
you,” and I wish to God I 
had. I would have been hap- 
pier hanged than lingering on 
brooding over the devil’s mercy. 
Anyway, it wasn’t to be. The 
people were excited and pulled 
us apart. They didn’t under- 
stand how foolishly they acted. 
They took me to the church 
porch, and there they held me, 
talking like a lot of geese. I 
might have broken from them, 
but I felt in a dream. 

In the end they left me alone 
with Mariana. I didn’t feel 
sorry for her, God forgive me ! 
I felt hard and cruel towards 
her in my jealousy. I said, 
‘*“Do you love that blackguard 
more than me?” 

And she said, “No, but he 
draws me to him.” 

“You have sworn on the 
Bible to marry me,’ I said. 

And Mariana said, “‘ Con has 
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crossed death to make me 
have him.” 

“The banns will be out on 
Sunday,” I said. ‘There is 
plenty of time to change hus- 
bands.” 

She made no answer to this. 
And when I looked at her she 
had thrown her head back and 
her eyes burned. She looked 
like a proud lady of the land, 
and not like a cottage girl. 
I felt punished like a beaten 
dog, but I couldn’t fawn on 
her. 

She said, “‘ Good-bye, Fred.” 

And I said, “ Good-bye for 
now.” I had meant to have 
gone back with her to Cae’ 
Groes. But after the way we 
had talked that could not be. 

Next morning I woke up 
sweating from an awful dream. 
I thought of everything that 
had happened, and I wondered 
where that sweet love that 
God had blessed us with had 
gone to. It seemed to have 
dropped dead when Con stepped 
over the grave. But as I 
thought and fretted the old 
love warmed to life again 
fresher and stronger than ever, 
and I hurried my clothes on 
and went off into the Warren. 

When I got to Cae’r Groes 
the house was open, and I was 
just going to walk in when 
Mariana came and stood in 
the doorway. She was dressed 
in her best clothes, and not 
in her working things, and she 
wore a town hat. 

I was quite changed again 
from what I had been the after- 
noon before ; I was full of fun. 
Her dress amused me more 
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than astonished me, and I 
said, “‘What! are you off for 
a journey?” Then I saw she 
was very hervous, which was 
not like her. Something struck 
me all of a sudden. I had seen 
a man’s footprint on the sand 
outside the little gate. 

** 'Who’s inside ? ”’ I said, and 
made to go past her. But she 
stood fast and said, ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with you this morning?” 

I was on the point of being 
harsh and forcing my way by 
her into the house, but I 
caught just a look in her eye, 
and love softened me, and I 
said to her, “Oh, my sweet- 
heart, don’t you love me still ? ” 
When I had said this Con 
showed himself, and stepped up 
behind her laughing like a 
devil, and said, “‘ Ask her to 
say who she has chosen to be 
her husband.” 

Mariana did not turn her 
head. But she laid her hand 
upon my arm and said, “I 
have chosen you, Fred, for my 
husband.”’ 

I stepped past Mariana and 
confronted Con. Now Con was 
said to be the best although 
the slyest fighter anywhere 
around. I’d heard this many 
times, and you remember how 
quick he tripped me when we 
were boys. But now, I sup- 
pose, the surprise that he had 
suddenly lost his evil power 
over Mariana—and he was as 
conceited as a peacock—made 
him unprepared. He took no 
pains to save himself. I hit 
him in the face. It was a ter- 
rible blow, and he staggered 
back with a scream. Then he 
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drew his knife and made a 
wild hit at me. But he only 
struck the grandfather clock- 
case, and the crazy old string 
that held the time-weight in- 
side broke, and the weight fell 
crash to the bottom. I kept out 
of his way, and he staggered 
from the cottage howling with 
pain. 

I never could fathom Con’s 
power over Mariana. Whether 
it was in his eyes or in some- 
thing foreign in the blood that 
made a bond, or whether it 
was in his black arts I don’t 
know, but it was true enough 
that she was going off with him 
that morning, and she didn’t 
deny it. She said that he had 
stepped over an open grave to 
her, and if she gave herself to 
any one else after that it would 
bring him trouble all his days. 
I thought it was an excuse 
then. Now I think she was 
right—ah, these bitter things ! 
I’d have done better to have 
killed him in the churchyard 
and been hanged for it. 

Ah, well, we were married, 
and we lived in Cae’r Groes, 
and we never touched the 
silver, as I had taken oath 
not to, and in that very year 
the gipsies left the Warren, 
where they had been camped 
for longer than any one could 
remember. So we saw nothing 
more of Con. But after what 
had happened, no matter how 
much I loved and trusted my 
wife, there was a shadow— 
always a shadow. The clock 
was not mended, and the si- 
lence in place of the happy 
tick we both knew so well 


seemed a spirit dwelling among 
us, and calling to mind the 
reason why the clock had 
stopped. The Warren seemed 
terribly lonely after Tir Forgan 
and the village. The acres 
and acres of silent desolation, 
with the sand always creeping 
up and having to be cleared 
and creeping up again, gave 
me the glooms sometimes, I 
will admit; and when I used 
to sit by the fire with a fit 
like that upon me, I could 
almost think I saw Anne Jones’ 
husband sitting there too, 
hunched up and discontented, 
thinking of the silver lying 
there under the big flat hearth- 
stone. 

One day, after Mariana had 
come from cutting the grasses 
on the Warren and started to 
get tea, she knocked a salt- 
cellar off the dresser and broke 
it. Then she burst out laugh- 
ing. She was never clumsy, 
and it wasn’t like her to be 
amused with herself when she 
broke anything. I watched 
her, and she seemed to be 
behaving not quite. natural, so 
I asked her what was the 
matter. She said nothing was 
the matter. But she told me 
soon that she had seen Con 
on the Warren. When I 
scowled she burst out laugh- 
ing again, and said, “I can’t 
help laughing, he looked so 
funny ! ” 

“What made him look 
funny ?”’ I said. 

“TI don’t know,” she said. 
** But I suppose it was because 
he had a glass eye.”? Then she 
stopped laughing and began 
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to cry. She cried all tea-time, 
and I wasn’t in a mood to 
show her love or gentleness. 
I said nothing, and after tea 
she said she wasn’t well, and 
she went to the bedroom to 
lie down. It was a windy 
moonlight night, with sharp 
showers that fell heavily, and 
when the sky was clear again 
and the moon shone bright, 
you could hear the water drip- 
ping from the roof into the 
water-butt that was by the 
window. I shall never forget 
that dripping sound, because 
it’s what I heard when I woke 
up. I woke up and heard 
that noise. We never drew 
the blinds, because Anne Jones 
never had them drawn when 
she was alive, as she said she 
couldn’t bear for it to be dark 
inside when it was light out- 
side. The moonlight was bright 
on the Warren, and it shone in 
the room. And I saw Mariana 
sitting bolt-upright in bed. She 
looked more like a ghost than 
a woman, and frightened me. 
When I asked her what was 
the matter she began laughing 
again. “I can’t get to sleep 
for thinking of that funny 
thing,” she said. ‘‘ Fancy him 
having a glass eye; you'd 
hardly have known him.” 

“Can’t you keep your mind 
from running on Con ? ” I said 
bitterly enough. 

“Do you know what he gave 
me ? ” she said. 

6c No.”’ 

“TI can’t keep it a secret, 
though he told me not to 
tell,” she said. 

“ What is it ? ” I said. 
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‘It’s a knife,” she said, and 
then she shuddered, so that I 
could see her shake. 

I had my suspicions then 
quick enough. ‘‘ Where is it ? ” 
I said. 

**Tt’s in the bed,” she said. 
Then a cloud drove over the 
moon, and the rain came down 
like shot. I lit the candle. 
Mariana was crying now. I 
held the candle up to her. 
‘“‘Give me the knife,” I said, 
and I couldn’t stop my own 
hand shaking, which was plain 
to see by the way the flame 
flickered. ‘‘Oh, it’s sewn up 
in the bed, right in the very 
middle of it,” she said. 

‘How did it get there?” I 
asked her. 

‘“I sewed it in there after 
tea,” she said. 

I took my own knife, and 
ripped the ticking without car- 
ing to niggle with the stitch- 
ing she pointed to. But I 
couldn’t find the knife till she 
found it for me herself. And 
it was all wrapped up in soft 
stuff, so that you wouldn’t 
know it was there. I'll tell 
you plain what I thought now. 
I thought Con had given Mari- 
ana the knife to rid her of a 
husband, and I knew he had 
that fascination over her that 
he could make her do very 
near anything so long as she 
was there to look at his evil 
face. I didn’t think the bed 
was to hide the knife in, mind 
you. I thought that part of 
the business was some witch- 
craft or other, making a doomed 
man overlie a sharp edge. I 
knew Con’s knife very well 
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when I saw it. I remembered 
it from when I was young. 
And it was the same knife 
that he’d drawn in the house, 
for the point had been broken 
in the old clock-case (and was 
there yet), and he’d had to 
snub-sharp the blade. 

I didn’t tell Mariana quite 
so plain what I thought, but I 
gave her to guess. She didn’t 
CalTy on as some women would 
with vexing and denying. That 
was the pride in her. She 
went on sitting up in bed and 
staring at the window. I 
didn’t say so very much. I 
laid the knife by. I put on 
my clothes and blew the candle 
out, and sat in a chair all 
through the night till the morn- 
ing. I sat there and listened 
to the bouts of rain, and to 
the drip, drip, drip of the 
water from the roof into the 
butt in between showers, and 
I knew that my life was as 
good as wasted now, and I 
had no more happiness to look 
forward to. I thought I never 
Should sleep again, but indeed 
I dropped off just at the first 
flush of dawn—nodded, I sup- 
pose. I don’t think I was a 
minute asleep. But I thought 
I heard some one talking in 
@ voice like a fiddle inside of 
a big cave, where all the echoes 
squeaked as you'll hear slate- 
pencils do, and I woke and 
heard my wife talking—that is, 
whispering very soft, not like 
the voice in my dream at all. 
She was saying, “Go away! 
No! you must go away!” I 
looked at her and saw her 
waving her arms and shaking 
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her head in bed, and I turned 
my head and looked where she 
was looking, and I saw there 
was some one spying in over 
the sill of the window. You 
could only see the top of a 
head and eyes and knuckle- 
tops, for whoever it was was 
crouched down. I jumped up, 
unbolted the door, and ran 
out on the Warren. No one 
was there by the time I got 
outside the window, but there 
were little bare footmarks lead- 
ing away, tell-taleenough. Off 
I went over the brow, and saw 
a little bent woman running. I 
called out, and when she saw 
that she couldn’t get away she 
stopped. She was one that 
had been with the gipsies, 
and was the worst of them 
for going round to the farms 
with fortunes and witchcraft 
— Mother Biddle; you've 
heard me say her name. I’d 
seen her many a time sitting 
under a hedge smoking a clay 
pipe and making rush-baskets. 
She was very small, and not 
so much like a gipsy as like 
a Chinee, with slit eyes and a 
little nose like an ape’s, and her 
yellow skin was crackled with 
wrinkles. When she turned 
round in the dim light of 
that morning she looked like 
a bat; she was dressed in 
black tatters that fluttered, 
and had a forked stick. “‘ You 
can’t touch me!” she screamed 
out. ‘‘ You can’t touch a hair 
of me. I’ve come to curse 
you, but you can’t touch a 
hair of me. I'd sooner see 
you both wither with the 
curse than let the law have 
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you. The gallows is too quick 
for you. I’ve got the proofs, 
but I'll let the curse work.” 
She threw down, her stick and 
lifted up her fists. “I curse 
you! I curse you!” she cried 
out. “By the eye that you 
robbed him of, I curse you. 
It shall watch you both into 
the grave. From where he 
lies in the sand it shall watch 
you. You shall die like flies 
in a web.” 

I stood there just as a sim- 
pleton might. I was so struck 
of a heap with what she said. 
“Where does he lie in the 
sand ? ” I asked her. 

“Ah, that’s what you can 
search the Warren for and 
not find till you shall come to 
make your last bed there your- 
self!” Then she picked up 
her cleft stick and ran off. 

When I came back to the 
house it was broad daylight, 
and I found Mariana standing 
in the door with a shawl over 
her head. I was dazed with 
all that had happened. All the 
world seemed upside-down. But 
one thing came home to me as 
I saw my wife shivering there 
in the cold dawn and looking 
so pitiful, and all the rest 
was nothing. It was the old 
love I’d used to bear her before 
Anne Jones’ funeral, and I 
took her to my bosom and 
kissed her madly. And a sigh 
came from her as if some 
locked door in her heart was 
burst open, and then for the 
first time I knew how much 
she loved me. The shadow 
that had been between us had 
passed away. Then she told 
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me what had happened the 
day before. 

While she had been cutting 
the grasses for putting them 
in their little stooks she saw 
some one coming towards her, 
and she knew him for Con in 
a minute. When he came 
closer she saw that he looked 
different, and it was because 
he had lost the sight of one 
eye from the blow I had given 
him in the cottage. They had 
put a glass eye in for him in 
some hospital where he had 
gone. I suppose after that 
he couldn’t change his face, 
and make it look different 
from his real nature. He 
couldn’t look anything but cun- 
ning and cruel. He said he 
had come back to take her 
away with him, and he said 
if she were to get the bars of 
silver (which he knew about 
very well) from where I had 
got them hid, they would go 
away and be rich and happy. 
When she would not do this, 
he said he would take her 
first by force, and come for 
the bars of silver after. She 
was frightened, and she kept 
him talking, hoping she might 
get him to go off in the end. 
But he got impatient, and said 
she must come with him. Then 
she flashed out with her pride, 
and said she wasn’t going to 
do his bidding. He took her 
by the hair to fling her down. 
The sheath where he always 
kept his knife was there in 
the old place, on his left side, 
which was his blind side too, 
and she had it from him and 
stabbed him while she fell. 
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She was free then, but she was 
filled with horror at the sight 
of him. He had dropped on 
his knees, and was holding 
his side with both hands while 
the blood ran through his 
fingers. Then she looked down, 
and saw they weren’t alone. 
That old woman who’d come 
with Con on to the Warren and 
been hiding all this while was 
there. Mariana only thought 
of one thing, and she said, 
“Wait with him till I run to 
the house for help.” She came 
back to the house, and I 
wasn’t in. She had the knife 
still in her hand. She thought 
nothing of it then, and she 
laid it down on the dresser and 
took an old tablecloth out 
with her to bind him and stop 
the bleeding. When she got 
back they’d both gone. By 
the sand it looked as if Con 
had been dragged away, and 
it came to her all of a sudden 
that she’d killed him. Then 
you can guess the agony she 
suffered sitting there alone on 
those dreary sandhills and look- 
ing at the place where Con’s 
blood had spilled. She felt a 
weight of guilt on her like lead, 
and she could think of nothing 
but how to hide up what she 
had done from me. In the 
end she covered the red place 
up, and spread out the grasses 
She had cut, and came back. 
She found me in. Her main 
fear now was that I had seen 
the knife. But I hadn’t. She 
took it into the bedroom, and 
then she dursn’t put it any- 
where, and she dursn’t go out 
again to bury it. So she cleaned 
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it and cut the mattress and 
stuffed it in the bed. But 
after hours of cruel thought 
she couldn’t keep the secret— 
it wasn’t in her nature to— 
—and she thought to tell me 
bit by bit. But I mistook her, 
for I read it as you know, 
and there was the last of her 
pride, not deigning, as you 
might say, to put me right 
when I had thought such a 
base thing of her. 


Murdoch paused and stared 
at the hot embers in the grate 
for a moment. Then he said, 
“‘That’s thirty years ago. But 
it’s the silver you’re wanting 
more than the story! When 
you come to-morrow you'll find 
the bars here for you to take 
away. They have to put two 
horses in to get a cart here.” 
He paused again, then got up 
and pulled the door ajar and 
looked out. “If anything 
should happen to me...” he 
said, and stopped, shut-to the 
door, and faced his guest with 
a solemn wistful look on his 
face that at once disconcerted 
and embarrassed Mr Brandrith, 
who felt himself called upon 
to say something. He there- . 
fore tipped his head slightly 
back, and said with just the 
flicker of a stammer, “ No, no, 
n-, n-, of course! I mean! 
. . . My dear fellow .. .” 

Murdoch sat down and gave 
a resolute tug to the peak of 
his cap. Then he continued :— 


I say, if anything should 
happen to me, who’d there be 
to tell what Mariana suffered 
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from that man, and that she 
killed him defending herself 
from shame? Who’d there be 
to justify her if I kept mum ? 
She’s your kith and kin, no 
doubt ! 

She lived for five years after. 
But she never throve. Yet this 
business of Con’s death seemed 
to draw us together the same 
as nothing else could have done, 
though we were never quite 
sure if Con had really died or 
not. And though I searched 
the Warren, every hill and slope 
and valley, I could find no 
trace—of course, that’s the way 
with the sand. In a sense it 
hides things faster than the 
sea, but it gives up its dead in 
lesser time. Once after a high 


wind Mariana saw the ribs of 
a man sticking up in a fresh- 
blown hollow by the sea, but 


when we came to take him up 
he was too short, and had lain 
there too long for Con. That 
uncertainty was the worst of 
all. We never knew when the 
old woman might not have the 
law on us. I wouldn’t say 
whether it was that or the 
curse, but Mariana never throve 
again. She grew thinner and 
thinner, and wasted away, and 
the doctor couldn’t say what 
she died of except that she 
wasted away. But those five 
years we were true lovers, such 
as we couldn’t have been if it 
hadn’t been for the accident. 
And when she died I thought 
I couldn’t but waste away 
myself, and I wished I might 
die as soon as God would take 
me. But perhaps it was part 
of the curse that I should not. 
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There was a small sum of 
money that Mrs Owen Jones 
of Tir Forgan had given me 
when I was married; and I 
took that and went out to 
America to the Klondyke, after 
I’d packed the things I didn’t 
sell in a loft at Tir Forgan, 
and put the silver where no 
one else could find it. Con- 
sidering the luck that men had 
up the Yukon, I came off not 
too bad. But I couldn’t get 
free from the idea that Con 
was watching wherever I was. 
Many and many a time I’ve 
sat staring at a window on a 
dark night lest he should come 
with his glass eye and look in 
at me when I wasn’t expecting. 
From the Klondyke I came 
back and joined the army for 
the war in South Africa. You’d 
think if they were false fears 
I might have got rid of them 
out there, but not a bit of it! 
The idea of that glass eye 
haunted me, till in the end, I 
tell you, I wanted to see it. 
Yes, I longed to see it. I 
longed so that after the war 
I must come back to this very 
place. Now, if that’s not a 
curse in the name of the Devil 
running its course, I’d like to 
know what is! Can there be 
a worse Hell on Earth than 
craving to see the thing you 
most dread? Cae’r Groes was 
gone to ruin when I came back. 
The roof had blown off and the 
sand was nearly half-way up the 
walls inside and out, the fields 
and the garden were choked, 
and some of the walls not to 
be seen. What had been such 
a lovely little place, where Anne 
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Jones had fought the sand and 
lived striving rather than touch 
the silver, and where Mariana 
had been all her life, was the 
saddest thing you ever saw. 
But this little old house up 
here was in fair repair; it used 
to belong to the Warrener in 
old days, as you know. It 
seems to be too high up for 
the sand to settle and drift 
round it. I rent it now, and 
here I’ve been for years doing 
nothing but scour the sand- 
hills and look for Con. Day 
by day I’ve gone searching. 

And now I’ve found him. 
A human elbow sticking from 
the sand was the first I saw, 
and when I came to uncover 
the skull there was no mis- 
take, for I saw that glass eye 
that has haunted me the world 
over. And then when I had 
found that, I advertised for 
the owner of the silver. You'll 
see fair play, Mr Brandrith, 
if they speak of her unworthy ? 
—the papers will raise any lie 
to make a shindy. 


“‘Surely—to the best of my 
powers—but, of course——”’ 

“That’s all I want,’ said 
Murdoch, holding up his hand. 
“To-morrow you'll find the 
bars of silver here.” 

The Bank Manager rose. It 
had struck him more and more 
as Murdoch had told his tale 
that the poor man was work- 
ing himself up with the recita- 
tion of his own afflictions. 
To begin with, his voice had 
been firm and his manner 
almost casual. Now his voice 
was sunk and husky, at times 
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tremulous. His manner was 
cowed and browbeaten. He 
sat hunched in his corner, 
staring at the grate rather 
than at his visitor, not unlike 
the figure of Anne Jones’ hus- 
band he had described. He 
made no attempt to rise in 
response to his guest’s ges- 
ture. He looked shrunk, and 
Brandrith saw by the dim 
light that his brow shone with 
moisture. That former feel- 
ing of the sinister crept over 
him. Perhaps indeed the man 
was mad! He breathed a 
** Good-night,” and hastily tip- 
toed across the room, closing 
the door softly behind him as 
if he were leaving the presence 
of an invalid. 

Outside the Warrener’s house 
the wind was blowing. It was 
dark and overcast, so that 
there were no stars. The moon 
had not yet risen. Neverthe- 
less the sand showed up an 
uncertain ghostly white be- 
neath the feet. Brandrith was 
by no means sure of his way, 
and walked with extreme cau- 
tion. In spite of this he made 
a false step, his foothold gave 
way beneath him, and he 
pitched over a sand-cliff, down 
which he half fell, half rolled. 
He rose shaken but unhurt. 
He redoubled his precautions. 
In half an hour’s time he saw 
a strange building loom before 
him. To his no small disgust 
he discovered it to be the 
Warrener’s house. He knocked 
at the door. There was no 
answer. But it was not locked, 
and he walked in. The lamp 
still burned, but the room was 
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empty. On the hearth were 
cross-piled nine rough-cast bars 
of black-looking metal. A cold 
trickling sense of the eerie 
crept over Tom Brandrith. He 
walked to the foot of the little 
ladder leading to the upper 
story, and hailed loudly. No 
reply came. He was divided 
between a strong aversion to 
staying in the house and a 
power of fascination besetting 
him to sit and gaze on the 
bars of silver that he might 
fairly claim as his own. This 
last, supplemented by the natu- 
ral desire to have guidance from 
the Only Man when he should 
return, decided him, and he sat 
down again in the chair he had 
so lately vacated. There for 
an hour he remained conning 
the silver bars, and listening 
with growing preoccupation to 
the demon of the chimney 
trimming its organ-pipe re- 
sponsively to the changes of 
the growing wind outside. First 
it had whined, then it had 
puffed, then it had rummaged. 
Now it was settled to a deep- 
throated, persistent roll like 
heavy waggons lumbering over 
a bridge. Still no sign of 
Murdoch. Who would have 
been, there to guard all that 
silver if he himself had not? 
The idea set the Banker and 
the Adventurer in him by the 
ears, and made him laugh a 
little and slowly rub his hands. 
The lamp began to die down. 
A spiney red ora on the flame 
showed that the wick was 
consuming. The wind¥ shook 
the door and the window- 
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panes, and, quite by accident, 
the little wooden shutter that 
Murdoch had put up was jolted 
from its fitment, and crashed 
to the ground. 

Brandrith sprang to his feet. 
The red-fringed flame of the 
expiring lamp was reflected on 
the window, staring, malignant, 
glassy. For an instant the 
banker was frozen with a hor- 
ror more intense than he could 
ever have imagined it possible 
for a human being to suffer. 
The next moment he was out 
on the Warren flying helter- 
skelter in the dark, with the 
blowing sand stinging him like 
a malignant host in pursuit. 


No more was ever heard of 
Fred Murdoch. From the evi- 
dence given to the police it was 
naturally supposed that the 
Only Man’s brain had been 
turned by the Fate which he 
imagined to be haunting him ; 
that he had contrived to put 
an end to himself while he lay 
in a grave he: himself had pre- 
pared in the sand, or even that 
he had lain there till he was 
choked—the sand had poured 
over the ground like water that 
night. But no searching was 
effectual. 

A long time afterwards, Mr 
Tom Brandrith settled, at some 
sacrifice of his collection of 
rare stamps, a considerable bill 
for law expenses, having failed 
to adduce sufficient claim to 
his own silver, which the 
Treasury were not long in 
laying hands on for .good 
and all. 
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It was in the year 1911, 
when I was stationed at S—— 
on the west coast of British 
North Borneo, and during one 
of my tours through the dis- 
trict on circuit, that I first had 
occasion to make the acquaint- 
ance of a remarkable Malay 
named Ismail. 

A man I should say of about 
fifty years of age, he was short 
and thick-set in build, and still 
wonderfully strong and active. 
From out of his wizened features, 
crowned by a head of short 
stubborn grey hair, glistened a 
pair of small, black, bead-like 
eyes. His dwelling was one 
of the many thatched huts 
composing the village of which 
he was headman, and which, 
built in native fashion on piles, 
stood huddled together under 
shady groves of coco-nut palms 
beside the banks of the river 
Padas. In these picturesque 
surroundings, with his wife and 
children Ismail eked out a 
more or less hand-to-mouth 
existence as a fisherman. 

But it was in connection 
with his extraordinary skill and 
daring in catching man-eating 
crocodiles that I first came to 
hear his name, for his fame 
had spread abroad throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
district because of the calm 
and fearless manner in which 
he was known to handle these 
ferocious monsters after he had 
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caught and landed them. This 
skill, so report said, was due 
to an inherited gift by which 
Ismail could cast over the 
crocodile some mesmeric spell 
which made the beast abso- 
lutely subservient to his will— 
a gift the secret of which was 
securely locked up in his breast, 
as it had been in the breasts of 
his forefathers, to be passed 
on only in due season from 
father to son. 

I reached his village at about 
noon. Assembled at the land- 
ing-place on the river-bank was 
a large crowd of natives, in- 
cluding men, women, and chil- 
dren, who, upon seeing my 
boat approaching, must needs 
come out to satisfy their curi- 
osity at my arrival. When 
the boat had been safely tied 
up to the bank, Ismail stepped 
forward, and having greeted 
me, by way of introducing 
himself, with a “ tebek tuan ”’ 
(“How do you do, sir”’), he 
politely invited me to go up 
into his house. Here he spread 
out on the floor a mat for me 
to sit down on, and regaled me 
with a cup of refreshing coco- 
nut water. Having rolled me 
a cigarette of native tobacco, 
and one for himself, he then 
squatted down in front of me, 
and began to relate all the 
village news. 

Coming to the topic of croco- 
diles, he told me that in a 
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previous year, at the request 
of different villages up and 
down the Padas River, he had 
landed and killed no less than 
forty full-grown crocodiles, each 
attaining to an average length 
of sixteen feet. This statement 
greatly aroused my curiosity 
in his ability, and I became 
really interested to see him at 
work; so I decided that his 
services should be hired at 
once, and his skill put to the 
test in another part of the 
district. 

Now at a point southwards 
along the coast about a day’s 
paddle by boat from the Padas, 
there emerges into the sea a 
smaller river known as _ the 
Lakutan, where the crocodiles 
which infested its waters had 
for long enjoyed a notorious 
reputation for their daring and 
voracity. They had become 
a positive danger to the natives 
dwelling on its banks, and 
hardly a year ever passed which 
did not record the death of 
some person as a victim to 
the jaws of one of these loath- 
some brutes. 

So much, in fact, had the 
natives there come to treat 
the occurrence as a matter of 
course, that they had taken 
no steps at all to rid them- 
selves of the pest. Indeed, far 
from bestirring themselves to 
any measures of vengeance 
against the crocodiles for the 
lives of their fellow-men, they 
had up till now adopted an 
attitude of distinct apathy— 
an apathy born of the fatalistic 
belief in which the Mahomedan 
so readily finds consolation, 
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“Nasib apa buleh buat” (It 
is fate and cannot be helped !) 
However, during the latter 
part of the year of which I 
am writing, the toll of victims 
in the different villages had 
become so high that even the 
natives were at last aroused 
from their lethargy, and they 
had agreed with me that all 
the man-eating crocodiles should 
be ruthlessly hunted out and 
destroyed. The following inci- 
dent, which I narrated to Ismail, 
was one of many similar trage- 
dies which had occurred from 
time to time on the Lakutan 
river; it had, however, the 
merit of being the latest case, 
and the one which had brought 
about the climax, and had set the 
natives thirsting for revenge. 
The incident relates to a 
young Malay girl of sixteen, 
an only child, who was seized 
by a huge crocodile in broad 
daylight. The girl and her 
mother had gone across to the 
other side of the river to pick 
some fruit. On returning they 
both got into their canoe, but 
before pushing off from the 
bank the girl, who was the 
last to enter, sat down to wash 
her feet over the side. Sud- 
denly there was a crash in the 
bows of the canoe, which was 
pointing to mid-stream, :and 
both mother and daughter were 
precipitated into the water. 
A crocodile that had evidently 
been lying in wait for them had 
capsized the canoe with a swish 
of its mighty tail. On rising 


to the surface the mother saw 
her only child disappearing 
below the water in the jaws of 
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the crocodile, and in her frenzy 
she dived under and succeeded 
in catching hold of the girl’s 
feet, but as the brute dragged 
its prey deeper down the poor 
mother was forced to let go 
her hold. Weak after her 
exertions and half-mad with 
grief, the woman managed with 
some difficulty to drag herself 
out of the water on to the 
bank, and weeping most pite- 
ously, she vowed eternal ven- 
geance on that crocodile. Saleh, 
too, the girl’s father, had made 
up his mind that his daughter’s 
death must be avenged. 

Here, then, was a chance for 
the wizard to display his skill, 
and for me to satisiy my 
Western scepticism in his mag- 
ical powers. Accordingly, I 
requested Ismail, for a reward, 
to make a visit to the Lakutan 


river to catch this man-eater, 
and he accepted the offer. 


Ismail came, he saw, he 
conquered! For in less than a 
week after the sad occurrence, 
he had landed a huge crocodile 
by means of hook and line at 
the very spot where the girl 
had been taken; and every- 
body was confident that this 
must be the “guilty” one. 
As will be seen afterwards, 
this proved to be the case. 


Now this is how the capture - 


was effected, and where the 
wizard’s skill comes into play. 
As bait an ordinary chicken is 
first killed and put on to a 
large iron hook. To the hook 
are fastened a dozen lengths 
of strong fishing-line cord, each 
@ fathom in length. This con- 
trivance is to prevent the croco- 
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dile when the bait has been 
swallowed from biting through 
the line, for should he attempt 
to do so, the cords simply 
separate and get wedged be- 
tween its teeth. The ends of 
these cords are then all at- 
tached to a long stout rope, 
which is made of twisted rattan. 
The baited hook is then allowed 
to dangle over the water from 
the end of a forked stick stuck 
horizontally into the bank of 
the river, and the rest of the 
rope is simply coiled on the 
bank. On swallowing the bait 
the crocodile swims away to 
some deep hole in the river, 
trailing the rattan rope after 
him, the end of which floats on 
the top of the water, thus in- 
dicating to the wizard exactly 
where the brute is lying up. 
When he had located his. 
quarry, Ismail used no force 
to drag the beast to land, as 
would be expected; but hav- 
ing gathered into his dug-out 
canoe the slack of the rope, 
he then landed at the water’s 
edge, and stood there alone 
and quite defenceless with the 
coil of rope in his hand. After 
muttering some incantation he 
gave a firm pull at the rope, 
saying in Malay, “ Naik” 
(‘‘ Come up ’’), and immediately 
the crocodile began to come out 
of the water, and whining 
followed him up the bank. A 
manifestation of the implicit 
confidence he possessed in his 
influence over these hideous 
brutes was the fearless manner 
in which Ismail sat astride the 
back of the one he had just 
caught, and directed it to carry 
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him about. And when it was 
time to make it fast for execu- 
tion the crocodile offered no 
resistance at all, but in obed- 
ience to some hypnotic spell 
it quietly allowed its jaws, 
feet, and tail to be tied up by 
the wizard. 

Thus trussed up the brute 
was handed over to the village 
for trial. The wretched grief- 
stricken mother, now quite hys- 
terical in her vengeful joy, 
danced wildly round the mon- 
ster, waving aloft a long spear, 
and shouting curses on all its 
tribe. The crocodile seemed 
to know that it had done 
wrong, and evidently guessed 
what was going to happen, for 
it kept up a piteous whining 
noise as though pleading for 
its life. But no mercy was to 
be shown. For the woman, 
no longer able to stay her hand, 
which was itching to slay, 
drove the spear with all her 
might straight into the mur- 
derer’s heart. This was imme- 
diately followed by a slash 
from her husband’s long sword ; 
and then by spear-thrusts and 
sword-cuts from other villagers, 
now only too ready to lend a 
hand. 

The stomach was opened, 
and inside were found, sure 
enough, the silver bracelets, 
anklets, clothes, and the hair 
of Saleh’s daughter! And 


besides these things were also 
found ornaments which had 
belonged to two women that 
had been taken three years 
previously. 
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The sight of these relics of 
their only child still further 
incensed the fury of the parents ; 
the death alone of the croco- 
dile, it would seem, had not 
sufficiently appeased _ their 
wrath. The mother, taking 
up an axe, hacked away at 
the brute’s teeth until not one 
remained unbroken; then the 
father made a bonfire, and 
having severed the head from 
the body baked it in the flames. 
It measured 30 inches from 
the tip of the nose to where 
the skull joins the neck, and 
judging from this the crocodile 
must have attained to between 
15 and 16 feet in length. 

Three other crocodiles which 
had also at one time or another 
taken people from this same 
village were caught by Ismail 
at various places farther up 
the Lakutan river, and were 
dealt with by him in precisely 
the same manner. And as a 
still further proof of his in- 
trepid skill he caught another, 
and brought it alive to the 
station to show me, having 
towed it behind his canoe all 
the way from the mouth of 
the Lakutan river—a distance 
of five hours paddling along the 
coast! Here the crocodile, 
which was only a small one 
measuring 10 feet in length, 
was exhibited on the beach 
and played with by its tamer, 
much to the awe and delight 
of a crowd of villagers, and 
finally it met its end with 4 
bullet through its heart from 
my Winchester rifle. 
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Moti Lal, babu, was small, 
fat, and short-sighted. He was 
of Bengali extraction, and by 
appearance eminently fitted for 
the management of a ‘‘ Cheap- 
Jack ” store in the Bow Bazaar 
in Calcutta. Instead, he was a 
clerk in the office of an Indian 
infantry battalion, and had 
attained the rank of havildar 
by virtue of an almost super- 
human knowledge of the rules 
and regulations directing the 
routine of the adjutant’s de- 
partment. 

When I assumed the adju- 
tancy, Moti Lal had some ten 
years’ service, and during the 
first few months of my office 
many were the pitfalls from 
which he turned aside my blun- 
dering footsteps. An urgent 
order would emanate from 
higher authority, referring airily 
to some obscure paragraph pub- 
lished in the dim past. After 
half-an-hour’s profane search- 
ing among my files I would 
send out the 8.0.8. for Moti 
Lal. 

“T am coming, Huzoor!” 
in a throaty croak from the 
outer office, and a moment 
later he would - bustle in, a 
very typical figure in his bulging 
brown coat and little round 
hat, with bright blue socks 
displaying themselves coyly be- 
low his long white dhoti, and 
disappearing into an enormous 
pair of unlaced black brogue 
shoes. He would stand beside 
my desk, nervously clasping 
and unclasping his fat hands, 


and peering at me through his 
iron-rimmed spectacles. 

“Moti Lal, this refers to 
A.G.-1/5604 of August 1910, 
about walking-out dress for 
sepoys. Have we had it?” 

A short period of half-audi- 
ble rumination would follow. 
“Yes, sir,” in his pedantic 
Calcutta High School English. 
“No doubt saying that sepoys 
are not allowed walking in 
bazaar unless dressing in ap- 
propriate costume ”’; and he 
would hurry away, to return 
presently with the desired let- 
ter, disinterred from some 
musty corner. 

Many times during those 
first months did the fat hand 
of Moti Lal avert disaster 
from my inexperienced head, 
so that I grew to have a con- 
siderable regard for him. But 
among the sepoys his quali- 
ties were not so highly rated. 
The active fighting men from 
Rohtak and Gujerat looked 
on the mild little Bengali with 
the contempt of the wolf for 
the rabbit, and his peace- 
loving and timid disposition 
earned for him the ironical 
nickname of ‘“‘ Babuji Baha- 
dur.”’ In his office he was the 
acknowledged expert, but on 
the hockey-field and in the 
lines he was a constant butt 
for the heavy witticisms of the 
barrack-room. 

One day during a company 
hockey match I was standing 
on the touchline. Behind me 
was a group of Punjabi Mussul- 
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man N.C.O.’s, while Moti Lal 
and one of his brother clerks 
were seated on the ground a 
short distance away. The half- 
time whistle blew, and the per- 
spiring players adopted various 
attitudes of repose, leaving the 
onlookers with nothing to ab- 
sorb their attention. From the 
group behind me commenced 
a loud conversation, suggestive 
of a duologue between two 
stage comedians— 

“Nawaz Khan, hast thou 
heard the news ? ” 

“What news, brother ? ” 

“There is reputed to be an 
order that all babus must 
appear at office in uniform ’— 
a sly allusion to Moti Lal’s 
unmartial costume. 

A noise denoting astonish- 
ment, and then— 

“Doubtless Babuji Bahadur 
will be allowed an orderly to tie 
his puggaree and his puttees.”’ 

Roars of guttural laughter 
followed this sally. I glanced 
at Moti Lal. Seated motion- 
less on the ground, he was 
peering into space through his 
glasses in a brave. pretence not 
to have heard the remark, 
but there was a suspicious 
moisture in his eyes, for the 
native of India is painfully 
sensitive to ridicule. 

The comedy duologue con- 
tinued— 

“* Nawaz Khan.” 

** Ay, brother ? ” 

“They say that in future 
all babus are to march with 
their companies every morn- 
in g.”’ 

“Oho; doubtless a gharri 
will be allotted to Babuji Baha- 
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dur lest he should weary by 
the way.” 

This reference to Moti Lal’s 
sedentary habits provoked as 
much mirth as the previous 
effort. 

The Bengali’s companion, 
fearing an unenviable notoriety 
by his association with the 
object of these remarks, rose 
and sauntered away. The little 
babu remained, a lonely and 
pathetic figure. I decided to 
take up the cudgels on his 
behalf. 

“Nawaz Khan,” said I, “if 
your brain was one-half as 
active aS your tongue you 
would have done greater things 
in the promotion examination 
yesterday.” 

The big Punjabi naik grinned 
sheepishly, and his companions 
roared heartily at his discom- 
fiture. Moti Lal gave no sign 
that he had heard, but a few 
minutes later I discovered that 
he had shifted his position to 
within a few feet of me. In 
this situation he remained until 
the end of the game, and the 
baiting was not renewed. 

When we were ordered to 
Waziristan, the exigencies of 
the service obliged us to take 
Moti Lal with us as head clerk. 
He disliked the adventure ex- 
ceedingly, and underwent much 
hardship on the march by 
reason of his tender and un- 
practised physique. While we 
were en route he was naturally 
forced to don the uniform of 
his rank, and a comical figure 
he presented, with his puggaree 
perched precariously on his 
head, and his rifle, a weapon 
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which he had never fired and 
which he regarded with deep 
distrust, clutched gingerly in 
his fat fingers. His heavy 
marching boots caused him ex- 
cruciating agony, and he loathed 
the pack on his back with the 
loathing of Sinbad for the Old 
Man of the Sea. 

But he was still with us 
when we arrived at Nana Khel, 
the perimeter camp that was 
to be our home for the next 
eight months, and once he was 
installed in the battalion office 
tent with his files and his 
typewriter, and was allowed 
to revert to his dhoti and 
his little round hat, life be- 
came less of a nightmare for 
him. 

The sepoys used to curdle 
his blood with grisly tales of 
the savage Pathans, in whose 
territory we were instilling law 
and order, and he had a hearty 
respect, mingled with consider- 
able dislike, for the fierce- 
featured tribesmen who used 
to enter the camp with eggs 
and sheep, regarding each as 
a potential thief and murderer, 
which, after all, was the correct 
attitude. 

One day a severe sandstorm 
Swept over the camp, and the 
telephone-wire to the office was 
snapped by a gust of wind. I 
was at lunch in the mess 
when this occurred, and Moti 
Lal arrived, hot and flustered, 
to report. 

Annoyed at the interruption 
to my meal, I hurried down to 
the office, and found an ordinary 
break in the wire just outside 
the tent. 
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** Moti Lal,” said I, ‘‘ in order 
that I may not be disturbed 
again while at my food in order 
to repair a broken telephone- 
wire, you shall now learn how 
to do this thing yourself.” 

“Sir,” said Moti Lal, clasp- 
ing and unclasping his hands, 
“IT am educated man, but, 
being ignorant of electrics, I 
was compelled to disturb your 
honour.. But now I shall learn,” 
and he studied the work in 
hand earnestly and with great 
concentration, putting many 
questions. 

Shortly after the damage 
had been made good, the Staff 
Captain of the Brigade rang 
up with the information that 
a gentleman named Yusuf 
Khan, a tribal raider of some 
repute, was abroad with his 
gang, consisting of thirty cut- 
throats of the same calibre 
as himself, and had been seen 
by Government agents in our 
vicinity, so that it was advis- 
able to take the usual pre- 
cautionary measures. 

We were at that time respon- 
sible for the protection of some 
three miles of the convoy road 
along the bed of the Takki 
Zam River, and our duties 
included the holding of various 
permanent piquets on this line. 
These were small stone re- 
doubts, placed at tactical points 
on the heights on either side 
of the road, and garrisoned by 
parties varying from fifteen to 
twenty rifles. Each one of 


these piquets was connected 
to camp by telephone, and, on 
news being received of raiding 
gangs and similar gentry, warn- 
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ings were issued to all piquets 
to be on the alert. 

{5 Nothing occurred for two 
days, and on the morning of 
the third I felt in need of 
exercise, and decided to ob- 
tain an escort, and make a 
visit to some of our permanent 
piquets. 

I entered the office. Busi- 
ness was slack, and I espied 
Moti Lal, with nothing to do, 
presiding over his desk like a 
fat brown idol. 

“Moti Lal,” said I, ‘ have 
you ever been out of camp? ” 
The little babu blinked appre- 
hensively at me. 

“No, sir,” he admitted. 

“Then,” I answered, “ you 
will come with me to Snag 
Piquet. You require exercise, 
for you are becoming painfully 
fat. Soon, verily, instead of 
Moti Lal, men will name you 
‘Mota’ (fat) Lal!” 

The Bengali rose reluctantly 
to his feet. 

“Does your Honour wish my 
wearing uniform?” he asked 
wistfully. 

“No; come as you are,” I 
said. ‘‘ You will find it suffi- 
ciently difficult to climb these 
hills in a dhoti, and in puttees 
you would never be able to 
climb at all!” 

The N.C.O. of the escort 
entered and reported, and we 
set out—six lean Punjabi rifle- 
men, Moti Lal, and myself. 

Snag Piquet, our destination, 
was set at the summit of a 
steep and arduous ascent, and 
earned its name from the Snag, 
a black threatening bluff of 
rock, which overlooked it from 
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a distance of some seven hun- 
dred yards. The piquet was 
badly sited, and we, to whom 
fell the task of holding it, were 
firmly of the opinion that 
sooner or later trouble would 
eventuate from this quarter, 
in which case the garrison of 
the piquet would have a very 
uncomfortable time. However, 
the position had been occupied 
for about six months with no 
untoward incident, and it was 
considered by higher authority 
that any enemy on the Snag 
could be dislodged by the 
mountain howitzer battery in 
camp. 

After an hour’s strenuous 
climb, the pace of which was 
modified to suit Moti Lal, we 
arrived at the piquet. The 
little Bengali was perspiring 
at every pore, and had been 
forced to make at least ten 
halts to recover breath and to 
wipe his spectacles. 

““Oh, sir,” he gasped as the 
piquet came in sight, “this is 
no land for peaceable man, 
neither am I wondering that 
the folk who inhabit it are all 
shaitans and badmashes,” and 
he seated himself on a rock 
and puffed. 

Our arrival caused a sensa- 
tion. The N.C.O. of the escort 
who had derived much quiet 
amusement from the babu’s 
unfortunate condition, ain- 
nounced the startling news. 

“Behold,” cried he, “we 
have brought Babuji Bahadur 
to inspect you!” 

** Shabash ! ” 
havildar 
piquet. 
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less Babuji Bahadur will com- 
mand a piquet himself, and I 
shall be able to go on leave to 
my home.” 

Badinage was plentiful, but 
poor Moti Lal was too ex- 
hausted to reply. He entered 
the piquet, and sat heavily on 
the firing-step. ‘‘ Kaisa kharab 
mulk ! ” (“‘ what an awful coun- 
try !’’) he wailed, applying his 
handkerchief once more. 

I made a tour of the prem- 
ises, examined the wire, and 
returned inside the piquet to 
test the firing positions, leav- 
ing two of the escort outside 
with the piquet signaller, who 
had established a heliograph 
on the bare space of ground 
beneath the walls, and was 
squatting beside it, ready to 
receive visual messages from 
camp and from neighbouring 
piquets. 

I gazed through my binocu- 
lars at the wild and rugged 
panorama spread out below 
us, the slender line of the 
Takki Zam winding its way 
into the heart of the barren hills, 
and on its farther bank Nana 
Khel Camp, looking like a 
pygmy settlement, each tiny 
unit—man, horse, or tent— 
standing out clearly in the 
scorching sun. I could make 
out my own quarters, with 
my blankets spread over the 
tent-ropes to air, and Morris, 
my “ stable companion,” loung- 
ing against the door with a 
pipe in his mouth. 

Then it happened .. . 

A series of sharp vicious 
cracks, a few puffs of dust, 
and the hum of splintered 


rock, and a cry —‘“ Ah-h, 
Allah, goli laga!” (‘‘ Ah-h, 
Allah, I am hit!”’’) and one of 
the sepoys I had left outside 
the piquet staggered through 
the door with his hand to his 
side, and sank down on the 
floor. 

“Sahib,” he gasped, “the 
Mahsud-log fired from the Great 
Rock, and Sepoy Feroz Khan 
and Signaller Imam Ali are 
dead,’’ and he fainted. 

The men were already at 
their alarm - posts, with the 
burly havildar directing opera- 
tions. Bolts clicked home, and 
bombs were placed ready to 
hand. Another volley from 


‘the Snag swept over the piquet, 


and smacked and _ thudded 
against the walls. 

One glance over the parapet 
satisfied me that the words of 
the wounded sepoy were true. 
The signaller lay on his back 
with a hole in his forehead, 
and Feroz Khan sprawled gro- 
tesquely, face downwards. His 
puggaree had rolled away, and 
a crimson stain behind the ear 
showed where the bullet had 
struck him. * 

I searched the bare face of 
the Snag with my _ glasses. 
Not a living thing was visible, 
but even as I looked the 
enemy gave further evidence 
of his presence by a third 
fusilade. 

The garrison replied with 
three rounds of rapid fire at 
the crest of the bluff, but the 
answering volley sent two men 
reeling from the parapet, and 
showed us the futility of 
attempting to cope with 
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our hidden foes by rifle - fire 
from our disadvantageous posi- 
tion. 

Seeing that the only way to 
dislodge our assailants was to 
direct the fire of the mountain 
guns on them from camp, I 
cursed the man who had sited 
the execrable piquet, and 
grabbed the receiver. 

A faint voice answered my 
peremptory call, but before I 
could transmit a message the 
enemy fired again, and the 
telephone went dead. A shout 
from one of the sentries an- 
nounced that the wire had been 
cut by a bullet about thirty 
yards from the piquet. I swore 
with fervour, and put down 
the useless receiver. As I 
rose to my feet my glance fell 
on Moti Lal. He was crouch- 
ing in silence on the firing-step, 
and looking inquiringly at me 
through his glasses. 

“Come on, Moti Lal,” I 
snapped ; ‘get hold of a rifle 
and try to be of some use. 
We want the help of every 
man here. The telephone-line 
is cut, and I cannot tell the 
guns where to fire. For the 
love of Mike, jump to it! ” 

The little clerk wrung his 


hands. ‘‘ Huzoor,” he spoke 
rapidly in the vernacular, 
“alas! I know not how to 


handle a rifle, nor do I know 
the way to bind a wounded 
man. Ae! this is an evil land, 
and I am the most useless 
creature in it!” 

The havildar, his attention 
attracted by this painful ex- 
hibition, spat contemptuously 
on the ground. 
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“Son of a monkey!” he 
growled, “‘thou art more fit 
to nurse the offspring of a 
sweeper than to be here among 
men,’’ and he jammed the bolt 
of his rifle viciously home on 
another cartridge. 

I turned away from the 
distressed Bengali, and made 
a fresh survey of our enemy’s 
position. 

“Sahib,” said the havildar, 
““we see no man, but every 
time we raise our heads to 
fire the bullets come. What 
shall we do? ” 

“See, Khuda Dad,” said I; 
“let each man keep his post 
and make no movement, being 
ready to fire instantly should 
anything be seen to move on 
the Great Rock. Soon the 
mobile column will be coming 
to our help. How many men 
are hit ? ” 

Before the havildar could 
reply, the rifles on the Snag 
cracked again, and one of the 
watching sentries dropped his 
rifle and sank, coughing, to his 
knees. 

“That is the sixth, Huzoor,” 
said Khuda Dad grimly. 
“Truly, they can shoot, these 
sons of Eblis!” 

“‘ If the wire were not broken 
we should destroy them in a 
very few minutes,” I said, and 
crossed to the wounded sentry. 

Suddenly a startled exclama- 
tion burst from the havildar, 
and then his deep voice boomed 
out— 

“ At the Great Rock, three 
rounds, rapid fire! Allah, 
Allah! Babuji Bahadur has 
gone mad!” 
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While the entire garrison 
blazed at the Snag, working 
their rifles with the best speed 
they might, I leapt to the door 
of the piquet, and stared out 
at an amazing sight. 

His white dhoti flying out 
all around him, his little hat 
on the back of his head, and 
his fat legs going like pistons, 
Moti Lal was scurrying across 
the open ground outside the 
piquet in the direction of camp. 
I shouted at him, but he took 
not the least notice. I decided 
that his nerves must have 
given way completely under 
the strain of the past few 
minutes, and that he was blindly 
obeying the impulse of the 
thoroughly terrified animal, to 
run, anywhere, in any direc- 
tion, out of reach of those 
spitting rifles. 

But suddenly he flung him- 
self on the ground, and seemed 
to be groping with his hands. 
The havildar gave a _ great 
shout— 

“Shabash, Babuji Bahadur ! 
See, Huzoor, he mends the wire ! 
Oh, brothers, fire, rapid fire at 
the Pathan dogs! Keep their 
heads down; keep their heads 


down! Allah, Allah, Sha- 
bash ! ” 
It was true. Moti Lal was 


indeed mending the wire. A 
great lump rose in my throat 
as I watched him. His fat 
hands, shaking pitiably, brought 
the severed ends of the wire to- 
gether. With trembling fingers 
held close to his short-sighted 
eyes, he was striving desper- 
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ately to put into practice 
what I had taught him two 
days before. His glasses had 
fallen off when he hurled his 
stout little body on the ground; 
and his blindness was proving 
a@ severe obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of the delicate task. 
The rifles on the Snag barked 
spitefully, and chips of rock 
and puffs of dust kicked up 
around him. 

With a prayer in my heart 
I clasped the receiver to my 
ear, and pressed the buzzing 
key with an impatient finger. 
After a seeming eternity there 
was an answering buzz. We 
were through ! 

* Hullo, BBQ! BBQ!” I 
sent the battery’s code call 


along the line. ‘‘ Snag Piquet 
speaking ! ” 
“Hullo!” A voice, faint, 


but distinct—‘ Battery speak- 
ing ! 99 

I rasped out the long-deferred 
message. There was a pause. 
Then two puffs of white smoke 
rose from the edge of the far- 
away camp. The shells whined 
over the piquet, and burst 
with a roar on the face of the 
Snag, thirty feet below the 
crest. Good shooting, but the 
enemy was untouched. 

I spoke again into the tele- 
phone. Another pause; then 
the white puffs, the whine of 
the shells, and two clouds of 
dust appeared exactly on the 
crest of the menacing bluff. 
An approving ‘‘Ahaa! Khub 
durust!”1 broke from the 
watching sepoys. 





1 «¢ Excellent !” 
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““Q.K.,” I shouted into the 
receiver. 

Then the battery let itself 
go, and for five minutes the 
crest of the Snag was pounded, 
smashed, and splintered as the 
accurate little mountain howit- 
zers spat their shells out as 
fast as the sweating gunners 
could load. 

No Pathan bullets were com- 
ing over now, and presently 
one of the sepoys gave a cry. 
** See, Huzoor, they run! ”’ 

Following his outstretched 
finger I saw several figures 
slinking down the hill. The 
havildar rapped out a fire 
order, and every rifle spoke 
swiftly. Two of the flying 
figures fell and lay still. Khuda 
Dad snorted with pleasure. 

“It is well, sahib, the range 
is long and the Mahsud-log 
are running. The shooting is 
good,” as the last of the 
tribesmen disappeared from 
sight, and the firing ceased. 

It was only then that we 
thought again of Moti Lal. I 
looked out of the piquet door. 
He was lying quite still by the 
telephone-wire, and with a sick- 
ening fear at my heart I told 
off four men to go to him. 
The telephone buzzed frantic- 
ally, and I clapped it to my 
ear. 

“Hullo, Snag!” It was 
Morris speaking. “You all 
right, old chap? Good! Any 
casualties ? ” 

The four sepoys edged their 
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way through the door of the 
piquet, bearing in their midst 
the still form of the little babu. 
One of them answered my un- 
spoken query with a broad 
grin. ‘All is well, Huzoor; 


it is but a splinter of rock that 
has struck him on the head, 
and the sahib knows that a 
babu’s head is very thick.” 
““Seven stretcher cases,” I 
gulped into the receiver. 


The General’s voice rang over 
the parade— 

“Number 2674. Havildar 
Moti Lal. Indian Order of 
Merit. For conspicuous gal- 
lantry and devotion to duty 
under fire at Snag Piquet on 
7th July...” 

Moti Lal, his puggaree and 
puttees tied specially for the 
occasion, but presenting withal 
a singularly uncouth appear- 
ance, waddled rapidly forward, 
and gave an imitation of a 
military salute, which, on ac- 
count of his extreme nervous- 
ness, hardly did justice to the 
hours of careful coaching I had 
spent on him prior to this 
great event. 

The General, who knew his 
story, pinned the decoration 
to the little babu’s breast, and 
held out his hand with an en- 
couraging smile. 

“The name thy comrades 
give thee is well deserved,” he 
said, “‘Shabash, Babuji Baha- 
dur!” 

ANTONY GORDON. 





IN BRILLAT-SAVARIN’S COUNTRY. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


THERE are a few people, a 
very few, on whose recom- 
mendation I would read any- 
thing, and the lady whom we 
call Humility is one. She 
pressed Brillat-Savarin into my 
hands. What a difference it 
makes when a name that has 
been merely a symbol is changed 
into reality! Like every one 
fit to pass what the Universities 
call a general knowledge test, 
I knew that Brillat-Savarin 
wrote on cookery; but I men- 
tally classed the ‘ Physiologie 
du Gofit’ with Cavendish on 
Whist. I know now that 
Brillat-Savarin was a big jolly 
man, a keen sportsman, @ re- 
former in days before the French 
Revolution, and, after the Re- 
volution had taken and shaken 
him, a tenacious clinger to his 
job: and that his book ranks 
not with Cavendish and other 
technical guides, but with Izaak 
Walton. He is typical of France 
a8 Izaak was typical of Eng- 
land; and, like Izaak, he 
brings with him a feeling of 
the country as well as of the 
town. But what interested me 
most of all was to discover 
that Brillat-Savarin gave ex- 
pression in words to an art 
which before him and since 
his day flourished with peculiar 
excellence in the remote corner 
of France where he was born— 
namely, in Belley, the capital 
of Bugey. Bugey and its neigh- 


bouring districts, La Bresse 
and Valromey, still constitute 
the region where, according to 
expert opinion, cookery reaches 
its highest perfection in all 
France. That is why I began 
to search the map for these 
places. 

I found them embraced in 
the loop between Rhone and 
Sadne. And since the whole 
district seemed full of lakes 
and rivers, and the literature 
abounded in reference to trout, 
that settled the matter for me ; 
I decided to go: and Humility 
said she would find a travel- 
ling companion and come too. 
Bourg, which is the old capital 
of La Bresse, was the handiest 
place for our meeting, since I 
would come from Switzerland 
and they from Paris. Every- 
body knows the main line from 
Geneva to Paris: do they all, 
I wonder, feel as I did on that 
journey, and thank God when 
mountains stand a little way 
back so that you can look at 
them with comfort? No view 
in Switzerland had pleased me 
so much as that from Culoz, 
on the edge of Valromey, and 
when we came to Virieu-le- 
Grand, I saw the valley leading 
down to Belley, and thought 
it a land of*%promise. But 
impressions from train win- 
dows scarcely count, and 
Brillat-Savarin’s country began 
to be real to me at Ambérieu, 
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where we changed. Naturally 
I had in my pocket the volume 
of ‘ La France Gastronomique,’ 
which deals with Bugey and 
La Bresse, and MM. Rouff and 
Courninsky spoke highly of a 
hotel at Ambérieu. But all 
stations in that country are 
apt to be remote from the 
place whose name they bear, 
and this hotel was two kilo- 
metres away : so, disappointed, 
I turned to the buffet, made 
my way to an unpretentious 
eating-room, and was asked if 
I wanted un petit repas. I 
consented. The place was ugly 
as a prison—and as clean. Is it 
indecent to say that a big slice 
of melon suddenly set before 
me was a vision of delight and 
a fragrance of paradise after 
the stuffy train? What came 
next was salmon and mayon- 
naise: I seem to see you get- 
ting salmon and mayonnaise 
at the refreshment-room of 
any small English junction. 
There was also meat, exquisitely 
cooked, and either grapes or 
cheese to finish up with for 
my eight frances. I began to 
understand that what I had 
read about this country’s stand- 
ard of diet was not legendary, 
and went on hopefully to Bourg. 

From Ambérieu the land- 
scape changed sharply. At 
Culoz we had had our last 
view of distant mountains, some 
of them still bearing snow; 
after that, the line ran through 
steep gorges clad with under- 
wood. These outlying foot- 
hills of the Jura are all in 
Bugey: Brillat-Savarin was 


born among a race of moun- 
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taineers. But the chief glory 
of his table, the most sub- 
stantial delicacy in every 
Bugeyssian menu, is furnished 
by the adjoining plain. A 
poularde de Bresse is France’s 
equivalent for the Surrey fowl ; 
and though the fowls which La 
Bresse fattens have to be 
fetched a matter of two hun- 
dred miles before Paris can 
appraise them, yet in Paris, as 
in Bourg or Belley, they rule 
the roast. 

From Ambérieu to Bourg, 
all on our left, out towards 
Lyons, was a plain; but on 
our right, at varying distances, 
were still the foothills, whose 
undulations subsided gradually 
and grew more gentle till, on 
reaching Bourg, one saw them 
three or four miles distant, 
rising in long slow slopes and 
contours almost as if they 
were the Sussex downs. Other- 
wise La Bresse seemed here as 
featureless and as little dis- 
tinctive as any country I have 
seen in France. 

Our party met on the plat- 
form at Bourg, by a piece of 
staff work too perfect to have 
been planned, and together we 
proceeded to the Hétel de 
l’Europe, which was much too 
good for the needs of any of 
us. Yet excellent rooms there 
with all the appliances cost the 
same as very bad ones in & 
fifth - class commis - voyageur 
hostelry in Paris, and we ac- 
cepted the position. A little 
waiter full of pathetic charm 
encouraged us to embark at 
once upon a poularde de Bresse. 
According to the authorities, 
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certain farms can give their 
fowls a flavour as distinctive 
as that of a particular clos in 
wine: but the place of origin 
and pedigree of this chicken 
were not named tous. I admit 
it was @ delicious fowl: but 
what stays in my mind was 
that we fought with each other 
for the last of a dish of carrots. 
M. Rébiére, the chef and pro- 
prietor (a combination usual 
in Bresse and Bugey), gave us 
wonderful things to eat, but 
more wonderful was what he 
could get out of ordinary vege- 
tables. One rarity, however, 
must always for me be asso- 
ciated with Bourg: the cray- 
fish, which from day to day 
our little waiter promised, till 
at last they came, cardinalisées 
as some one calls them. What 
a colour! Scarlets and purples 
and crimsons all met and flamed 


in it, and for the rest of my 
life I shall be wondering whether 
I could not devastate the Shan- 
non or the Corrib by getting a 
box of these creatures to fish 
with instead of the prawn. 


Colour attracts salmon: that 
is one of the only things we 
know about their taste, and 
these écrevisses would give the 
fish a new thrill.—Low in your 
ear, too, I would not grudge 
them to the salmon: they are 
rather tasteless, infinitely 
troublesome and messy to eat, 
unless when M. Pernollet at 
Belley reduces them to a coulis, 
which he pours over dissolving 
wraiths of pastry. 

It is not to be supposed that 
preoccupation. with the table 
left us indifferent to the town 
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of Bourg (pronounce it Bourck) 
or its people. We sat at the 
hotel door, and as we listened 
to that blurred and somewhat 
vinous speech, decided that we 
were imbibing the Burgundian 
atmosphere. They must be 
Burgundians in Bresse, although 
this whole region seems to have 
belonged to the Dukes of Savoy 
until Henri IV. annexed it to 
France ; its architecture, bulky, 
clumsy, and featureless, was 
quite unFrench ; there was no 
elegance; some of the older 
houses reminded me of a Van 
Gogh picture, all in bold lines 
and heavy strokes, holding to- 
gether in defiance of equilib- 
rium. Others of these build- 
ings were staged outwards, so 
that the fourth storey projected 
slightly over the third and so 
downwards: and their lower 
courses showed vast beams, 
almost two feet square. Local 
woodwork was everywhere in 
evidence: I never saw a town 
with so many great oaken 
doors, or so many carpenter’s 
shops; and it kept me think- 
ing of Romain Rolland’s won- 
derful study of a master crafts- 
man in the late Middle Ages. 
There was no lack of buffets 
and chests such as Colas Breug- 
non might have made, paunched 
and swelling with the lines of 
one of the great pumpkins that 
lay for sale in the market of 
@ morning. And there was 
more elaborate work to see, of 
Colas Breugnon’s time, or per- 
haps a little later, for Bourg’s 
church of Notre Dame was 
built in the early days of transi- 
tion to the classic. It has no 
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great beauty, except for the 
carved choir stalls, and even 
in them the panelling was 
nothing marvellous. But the 
stall-seats gave you the artist’s 
measure. Underneath each of 
them was carved a head— 
fool’s heads with ears open 
like a funnel; pursed-up heads 
with ears coifed; some heads 
just simply looking at you, 
seen without exaggeration, sim- 
plified to the uttermost, yet 
infinitely subtle; and some 
shown in profile with an Egyp- 
tian dignity in the folds of their 
head-gear. I found it hard to 
believe that they were not all 
by the same hand: but there 
was a whole school of Bressan 
wood-carvers at work early in 
the sixteenth century. These 
sedilia in Bourg’s own church 
illustrate the Bressan talent 
when left to itself: but you 
can see that talent also danc- 
ing to strange tunes, called by 
the imported artists who built 
what is regarded as Bourg’s 
chief glory, the Eglise de Brou. 

A monograph on this church 
was sold me by the only book- 
seller in Bourg (there are four 
at least) who had heard of 
Colas Breugnon, and she—for 
the one competent bookseller 
was @ woman—said that M. 
Victor Nodet was a very clever 
man. So he is. I cannot say 
what I should have felt had 
I been without M. Nodet’s 
guidance, but after reading him 
it was instantly plain that, 
whereas in a great church like 
that of Le Mans, even where 
the work of two periods divided 
by more than a century is 
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joined up together, yet the 
whole grows like a tree; all 
the lines spring and radiate in 
harmony, and the beauty of 
detail seems natural efflores- 
cence. But here at Brou the 
eye is baulked again and again : 
a line stops abruptly without 
purpose, a window seems to 
be wantonly shoved in, a sec- 
tion of wall imposes a blank 
screen. There is no natural 
growth in this architecture: 
Gothic was dead and cold when 
the young widow Margaret of 
Austria insisted on erecting this 
church as a memorial to her 
beautiful Philibert of Savoy; 
but though all vital impulse 
had gone into the classic style, 
Gothic was still demanded, and 
a learned Flemish architect did 
his best to reproduce the 
medisval fantasy. Ornament, 
indeed, gets free play; free! 
it runs riot. Nothing on heaven 
or earth could make me like 
it, but M. Nodet explains the 
reason of one’s dislike. These 
artists were Flemings trying 
to be Italian at the period 
when Italian art had gone off 
into vulgar virtuosity; and 
they handled marble with the 
same cult of detail as the 
Flemish painters of a tavern 
scene handled paint. Brillat- 
Savarin says that some illus- 
trious chef claimed for confec- 
tionery the dignity of a branch 
of architecture; well, architec- 
ture like this was a branch of 
confectionery. There is no 
denying that some of the little 
statues round Philibert’s tomb 
are very charming in a quaint 
Flemish way, while Philibert 
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himself is really beau in marble ; 
and the two Margarets, she of 
Austria and she of Bourbon, 
Philibert’s mother, lie in ma- 
jestic state. But the whole 
thing is exotic: and when we 
came to look at the woodwork, 
here was again a riot of detail 
carried out by local workmen 
under the direction of a Swiss 
whom the Fleming chose. The 
Bressan talent was there, but 
not quite itself. The elbow- 
rests of the corner stall were 
two little boys talking to each 
other—enchanting urchins : but 
one did not find anywhere the 
simplicity of modelling, the 
gravity of beauty, or the 
breadth of caricature which 
were everywhere in the stalls 
of Notre Dame de Bourg. If 
Marguerite had kept Flemings 
and Swiss and Italians out of 
it altogether, and left it simply 
to the masons and wood-carvers 
of Bresse, her church would 
have been less of a marvel, 
but more beautiful, I think, 
and certainly more homely: 
and probably she need not 
have so terribly embarrassed 
her exchequer. 

Beyond Brou, we walked out 
along the road between an 
endless line of plane-trees into 
the solemn country which sur- 
rounds Bourg. It has no gaiety, 
nothing coquettish in its beauty: 
the farm-houses are roughly 
thrown together, yet there are 
wide spaces of rich cultivated 
land, and beyond it the long 
reposeful line of hills which 
even in their gentler undula- 
tions have something moun- 
tainous. The fields were full 
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of heavy high-boned cattle, 
with all the look of a milking 
strain. Cattle and poultry are 
their wealth about here. On 
the market-day at Bourg we 
saw many cattle carts full of 
calves tied up in a net, and 
dozens of motor-lorries, piled 
high with crates, and each 
crate choked with fowls—un- 
happy cockerels striving to crow 
and not able to stand up to 
do it. It is a country of 
comestibles. Rain came down 
heavy on that market -day, 
and there were rows and rows 
of women standing each under 
her umbrella with her wares 
spread out: chickens, cheeses, 
or fruit, but nearly always 
butter—butter like the dews 
of morning, done up in fresh- 
grown lettuce leaves: who in 
such a country would not be 
interested in food ? 

Yet Bourg and its twenty 
thousand inhabitants seemed 
to all three of us oddly un- 
defined in character; and one 
hot afternoon as we sat in the 
big market-place opposite the 
hotel, we fell to asking our- 
selves what exactly gave one 
the sense that it was indubitably 
French. The motor-cars at 
the hotel door were not much 
liker their equivalents in Eng- 
land than were the respectable 
clerks and shopkeepers who 
passed by; and the women’s 
dress bore just the normal 
European relation to what Paris 
is wearing or has worn. The 
houses, the public buildings, 
might have been found some- 
where in Kent or Sussex,—but 
not the white wooden sun- 
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shutters on the windows. The 
charmille, or pleached alley, of 
pollarded plane-trees was un- 
English too, and so, of course, 
was the Turco passing in his 
red képi and khaki tunic. But 
the Turco was an accident ; 
more essentially French was the 
big loose lorry, so lightly built 
and seemingly ramshackle, yet 
serviceable. The harness, 
equally characteristic, seems 
heavier than ours. But the 
true difference, even in that 
distributed light of evening, 
was the sense that over it all 
the sun had poured and lain 
stronger and more penetrating 
than ever with us: the white 
volets are a token of him; and 
so is the most typical and 
un-English feature of all—the 
seats and tables on the pave- 
ment, and the life at the shop- 
door. 

A good illustration of that 
life was often to be found out- 
side our hotel: three genera- 
tions of our chef’s family: 
M. Rébiére himself with his 
large, capable, kindly, slow- 
moving wife, their two daugh- 
ters, and the elder M. Rébiére, 
who also had been a chef of 
renown in his day. The voca- 
tion is hereditary: and on the 
hotel walls hung a photograph 
of the fourth generation, whom 
we knew as an active tumbling 
youngster, but who figured 
there already in the white 
tunic and mitred head-dress 
which he also is destined to 
wear. 

If I had a motor-car at com- 
mand and were luxuriously 
disposed, I should probably 
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stay with M. Rébiére in Bourg 
and make excursions to other 
places. For although Bourg 
had its attractions, the best 
day we spent there was the 
day we went fishing. Bourg 
has @ river of its own, but it 
runs west through the plain 
into the dull Saéne, and con- 
tains only des poissons pas 
intéressanis. We had to get 
to the Ain, I was told: a 
great splendid river, about as 
big as the Blackwater at Fer- 
moy, and swift and swirling. 
From the bridge at Pont d’Ain 
a gentleman was fishing with 
bait and not having luck: I 
put up flies, and before I was 
ready, the lady who is not 
Humility had spotted fish un- 
der us—several of them, about 
a pound weight. One came 
up, examined my fly, and 
swam away. Farther down in 
the stream I saw the silvery 
side of a grayling as it turned 
—but not to take my fly: 
and while I still fished, a very 
young gentleman came along 
dangling from his rod what I 
soon recognised as three hooks 
tied back to back, a stroke- 
haul or snatcher. He also 
tried for the fish we had seen, 
but his brutal method was not 
more successful, and it was 
disturbing to the fish’s equan- 
imity as well as to my ideas 
of legitimate fishing. So I 
went up to where a projecting 
sand-bank closed up the stream 
to a superb sweeping race, and 
over that I fished fly, minnow, 
and anything I could think of, 
happily at leisure. Three is 
a perfect number for a fishing 
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party when there is only one 
rod. Then I desisted, and we 
walked along the bank, which 
was a kind of levée or digue, 
lined, of course, with poplars, 
and the same lady (who is 
wasted away from a water- 
keeper’s staff) spotted more 
fish cruising about. They also 
would none of my fly. A 
melancholy fisherman told me 
that they were hotu, a fish of 
no account: and none of the 
many anglers I met there re- 
ported well of the angling. 
But once again the desire to 
fish had brought me to a lovely 
place, and the flora of the 
bank was as exciting as if it 
were Alpine. There was an 
exquisite little berberis: its 
leaf went as red as its berry 
(épine de vinette they call it) ; 
there were wild pinks which 
made one remember what col- 
our pink really is; golden rod 
along with loosestrife ; juniper, 
many shrubs and flowers un- 
familiar and lovely, and the 
splendid river with half a mile 
of pool, smooth, yet swift- 
running and dimpled, and at the 
head of it a tearing race below 
a weir which made you cry out 
for a salmon-rod. Across the 
river the village in a low curve 
along the water’s edge married 
itself, as the French word says, 
to the shape of the hillock on 
whose top was a very beauti- 
fully proportioned chateau : 
while away to the north be- 
yond a mile or two of flat land 
rose up the solemn line of hills, 
Overspread that evening with 
adeep blue bloom. You could 
tub it off on yourself, one of 
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my companions said, if you 
were there. 

It became clear to us after 
that day that beauty lay to 
the east of Bourg, and we took 
our train hopefully past Am- 
bérieu to Virieu-le-Grand, which 
is wonderfully situated in the 
very throat of a pass; but 
our first concern there, to be 
candid, was déjefiner, and we 
had read much about M. Sur- 
gére. Conceive our feelings 
when we heard that M. Sur- 
gére had departed, and his 
hotel was kept by an English- 
man. It was not so bad as 
that, however: the present 
owner has indeed followed his 
profession largely in England, 
and has married an English- 
woman: but he is a French 
chef and son of a chef; and 
after the roomful of guests— 
mostly passing motorists—had 
finished eating, M. Ostertag 
made his appearance ceremoni- 
ally, and the whole party at 
one table rose up and clapped. 
We were less in a position to 
appreciate his talent, for, re- 
jecting the alternative of a 
twenty-five franc menu, we 
had been content to graft on 
to our modest programme one 
locally famous dish—the mor- 
illes & la créme. I learnt later 
that the season for these little 
mushrooms is the spring, and 
this edition of them must have 
been dried, and therefore per- 
haps lacked savour. Yet the 
palates of that region are acces- 
sible to subtleties which escape 
us, the less trained. Cépes, 
which I ate elsewhere, seemed 
almost equally insipid; yet 
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they were certainly quite in 
season, for in the forest near 
Bourg we met a youth coming 
in with a basket of them. 
In England he would have 
been suspect of a wish to 
poison somebody — especially 
because he had among the 
large dingy cépes one of the 
bright yellow flower-shaped 
fungi which the French call 
girolle, and value specially. I 
did not eat girolle to my 
knowledge, and could not with- 
out a tremor. 

When we rose from M. Os- 
tertag’s table to explore Virieu- 
le-Grand, the first thing that 
met us was the statue of a 
gentleman plumed and wigged 
and most magnificent, Honoré 
d’Urfé, if you please, author of 
the ‘ Astraea’: and he wrote 
a great part of that once 
illustrious romance up here in 
what is clearly not a village 
but an old mountain town— 
belonging to a civilisation quite 
distinct to that of Bourg. There 
never were houses that had 
more character, so peaked and 
gabled were these solid edifices 
of stone. The biggest of them 
told its story: it had belonged 
to the percepteur: and a 
strongly fortified building on 
each side of the road outside 
the percepteur’s door showed 
where traffic was held up for 
the levying of toll on this 
highway from France _ to 
Geneva. We climbed up the 
hill and observed how the 
line of houses followed the 
gorge of a little stream, turner 
of many wheels, and how ex- 
quisite was the adjustment of 
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the gabled buildings to the 
sharp irregular windings of the 
street. The roofing here was 
done with small dark-coloured 
tiles, very closely set, not, as 
in Bresse, with large light red 
ones loosely thrown on. But 
the final distinction in Bugey 
was the usage of finishing-off 
gable walls with a succession 
of flat slabs set at intervals on’ 
the rising angle, and project- 
ing at each side. The end wall 
always rose above the roof: 
and to prevent leakage be- 
tween it and the tiles these 
slabs gave a shelter, their suc- 
cessive projections throwing off 
rain or snow. Nowadays con- 
crete is used ; but people value 
the old way, and think of it 
now as a beauty. 

From Virieu-le-Grand we 
approached the real object of 
our pilgrimage, Belley, where 
Brillat-Savarin was born in 
1755 of an old provincial family, 
noblesse de robe. From Belley 
he went up to be a representa- 
tive of the tiers dat in the 
Constituent Assembly: he be- 
came mayor of Belley when the 
Legislative Assembly replaced 
the Constituent: from Belley 
he escaped to Switzerland when 
the Red Revolution went aiter 
him: to Belley he returned 
after a period in America, ,and 
in Belley he spent his holidays 
for the rest of a prolonged and 
undisturbed existence. We 
were a little in trepidation. 
Some change of plans had in- 
volved more than one letter 
to the Hétel Pernollet, and in 
the correspondence I mentioned 
the special purpose of our 
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journey. There came back a 
manifesto. We were invited 
to come when we liked, and 
were promised a cuisine bien 
francaise: but, said M. Per- 
nollet, do not come in the 
expectation of a conversation 
with me: “Je ne vous l’ac- 
corderai pas.”—He went on 
to explain in fierce terse sen- 
tences that he “had broken 
the bridges” between himself 
and ‘“‘all journalists, writers, 
and gastronomical authors.”’ 
“T will do what I can to 
gratify your palate: I will 
not gratify your curiosity. Par- 
don my brutality of speech, 
but I prefer that to polite 
ambiguities (a@ des ~politesses 
indécises).” I had answered, 
doing my best to rival M. Per- 
nollet’s serried laconisms, not 
even allowing that I under- 
stood his state of mind, for 
the poor man had been through 
a centenary last year com- 
memorating the publication of 
the ‘ Physiologie du Goat’; and 
so, we trembled. There was 
plainly an artist here, but 
plainly an irascible artist. Our 
apprehensions ceased when we 
reached the bureau, and gave 
our names. The _ perfectly 
charming young lady could not 
be said to display anything, 
but there was no mistaking the 
veiled amusement which lay 
behind her welcome. The ex- 
change of cartels was not un- 
known to her. 

Let me say at once that 
M. Pernollet held to his word. 
We had no access to him: 
Socially, we never saw him. 
He could indeed be perceived 
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directing operations. ‘“‘ At my 
oven by six o’clock in the 
morning, you will find me 
there till nine at night,” he 
had written, and it was a true 
word as we could see: for in 
the best hotels of that country 
the kitchen is only divided by 
a screen of glass from the 
reception hall, so that the 
guests can see and oversee all 
stages of the preparation— 
and can be edified by its ex- 
quisite cleanliness. But if we 
did not meet the artist we 
met his lady. Madame Per- 
nollet made herself known to 
us that evening at dinner, and 
she had the Frenchwoman’s 
talent for giving a combined 
impression of competence and 
charm. She, too, conveyed 
the sense of discreetly subdued 
amusement (how she and her 
helper at the desk must have 
laughed over the correspond- 
ence !), but there was also the 
suggestion that she somehow 
inarticulately proffered balms 
which she was not unaccus- 
tomed to apply wherever M. 
Pernollet had passed. And, 
now I come to think of it, 
when we first ate a dinner of 
M. Pernollet’s confection, per- 
haps he also was propitiatory : 
it was almost unduly lenitive : 
too suave a succession of creamy 
and caressing succulences. 
Some gastronomical author 
ought to write a poem of the 
Chef’s Wooing. Where would 
the language of flowers be in 
comparison to what M. Per- 
nollet could say without a 
word ? 

But consider seriously M. 
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Pernollet and his hotel as facts 
in the social history of pro- 
vincial France. Here is by 
general admission one of the 
best artists in a kind of art 
which dogs not lack its rich 
rewards (a Hungarian friend, 
acquainted with all the Euro- 
pean languages, capitals, and 
cuisines, wrote to me at Belley 
asking if I knew that the chef 
in a hotel was “the best in 
Western Europe’): and he 
executes his masterpieces in a 
town of some six or seven thou- 
sand people, away on a branch 
line, apart from the main stream 
of motor traffic, which passes 
through Bourg and Virieu-le- 
Grand. Aix les Bains is the 
only neighbouring centre of 
rich people, and motorists con- 
stantly come over from there 
for a meal in the grande salle. 
For there are two dining-rooms : 
in one is served the ordinary, 
which at present prices costs 
ten francs: in the other, the 
special menu at twenty-five. 
Both rooms are plain and 
simple, but the special salle 
is ornamented with pictures ; 
the other, with its long straight 
boards running down the 
middle, and smaller tables at 
each side, was perfectly un- 
adorned, and to our mind 
the pleasanter of the two: 
partly because of its lowness, 
which made the proportions 
very charming. Neither was 
cleaner than the other, for 
each was as clean as a room 
could be. All the service was 
done by maids, and the same 
girls who arrived with the 
cofiee in the morning and ran 
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about the passages during the 
day were those who brought 
you the most exquisite plats 
and the choicest wines if you 
dined in luxury. Some of 
them at least were evidently 
new to the business: what 
one used to call in Donegal 
“wild cutties,’’ just brought 
in from some mountain farm. 
They must have done an im- 
mense day’s work, but they 
throve on it, and were as gay 
as a colony of sparrows. It is 
a hard thing to give a hotel 
an atmosphere that is fresh 
and merry and welcoming, and 
M. Pernollet can thank the 
ladies of his establishment for 
what is presumably their 
achievement. His own talents 
are at the service of his fellow- 
citizens, and probably the back- 
bone of his business is the 
provision of ordinary meals for 
the local farmers, officials, and 
business men—and not for them 
only: I saw more than one 
working-man eating there with 
his cap on. The mid-day meal 
was the important one: it 
had a course more, I think, in 
both rooms. We tried the 
costlier service twice—for 4a 
déjeaner and a diner (and we 
wisely separated these meals 
by more than a day’s interval) : 
but whether we ate in one 
place or the other, we always 
ate with attention. It would 
have been stupid not to. What 
we felt was that we ate under 
direction: everybody accepted 
the programme which M. Per- 
nollet from his kitchen con- 
ducted. Salt was on the tables, 
but one very rarely used it. 
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In the ordinary room there 
was one pepper-pot among sixty 
or seventy persons: I say this 
because after some scrutiny we 
detected its presence. It would 
have been a bolder guest than 
any of us who should have 
ventured to ask for mustard. 
That tradition admitted no 
crudities of contrast. We saw 
no hors deuvre: I wonder 
what happens when travelling 
Americans clamour for a pro- 
fusion of them, as assuredly 
some must have done. Does 
the artist provide them with 
something exquisite at a penal 
cost? Or does he—as I think 
more likely—tell them in classic 
French to go elsewhere if they 
are not content with what is 
provided ? Probably he holds 
that hors d’euvre are an inva- 
sion of Slavonic barbarism— 
especially indefensible when 
every meal begins with a slice 
of exquisite melon. There was 
always profusion of fruit—pro- 
duce of the country, grapes, 
pears, and peaches. Cheese 
always, of course, but only 
of one kind, and that never 
strongly flavoured. All this 
is true of the ordinary menu, 
and the note of the ordinary 
was simplicity ; but whatever 
it contained was cooked with 
the uttermost degree of per- 
fection. It is a difficult place 
to get fish in, and the trout 
of these waters are not to be 
compared with the pink-fleshed 
fish of many Scotch and Irish 
waters: but they came up 
aromatic, exquisite, yet tast- 
ing absolutely of themselves. 
Everything there seemed to 


get its own ultimate quint- 
essential expression, fish, flesh, 
or fowl. Better than the trout 
was lavaret from the Lac du 
Bourget: we know them as 
pollen, which Lough Neagh 
alone of British waters sends 
to London: but till I went to 
Belley I had no conception 
how delicious this fresh-water 
herring could be. Yet in all 
the subtle simplicities one thing 
pleased me most. The salad 
was made always with red 
wine instead of vinegar. 
Perhaps I must defend myself 
for all this talk about eating. 
Good taste in a British view 
demands that you shall culti- 
vate all your senses fastidiously 
—except that of taste. You 
may be eloquent about what 
you see, hear, or smell—frag- 
rances, music, or bird song, 
landscape or picture ; you may 
condemn the ugly in those 
kinds with what emphasis you 
command; but if you permit 
yourself to savour food, at 
least you should savour it in 
silence. Well, I kick against 
these canons. What I see in 
M. Pernollet is a very able man 
carrying on with pride a heredi- 
tary craft or art, in which any 
serious observer must recognise 
the characteristic genius of his 
country. You may be glad 
to get away from it to beef- 
steaks and mustard, or salmon 
and vinegar, but here is a 
thought -out arrangement of 
substances and savours, as 
severe and as subtle and as 
harmonious and as French as 
the work of Ingres or of Racine. 
Also, the whole is based on a 
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strict economy: one is given 
enough and just enough of 
everything. Without economy 
the thing could not be done at 
all. Twenty-five francs is a 
good deal to pay for a dinner, 
but a single plat out of these 
menus would cost at least as 
much in any restaurant in 
Paris which kept a chef of at 
all the same excellence: and 
for the citizens of Belley it 
seems to me a great matter 
to have the best of fare pro- 
vided in the ordinary at a 
price which is high indeed for 
simple people, yet usual every- 
where in France of to-day. 
There is this also to be said. 
The people of Bugey are, as 
one of them said to me, both 
tres gourmands and trés gour- 
mets, and. I looked about for 
the effects. I saw nobody 
gross or corpulent: I did see 
a remarkable number of men, 
both young and middle-aged, 
extraordinarily long and light 
in the leg, who most certainly 
could run up a mountain or 
down one with very little 
trouble to themselves: and 
among the women in all these 
little towns and villages the 
average of looks was very high, 
and it was a clean-cut type of 
prettiness, vivacious, alert, and 
active. In short, if they eat 
well, they do not over-eat 
themselves. 

As for the place itself—vwell, 
sometimes a town or country- 
side seems laying itself out to 
make a good impression. Belley 
did that to us. We came on 
what Ireland calls a “‘ pet day ” 
between two rainy ones: every- 
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thing was washed and shining, 
no dusty haze over the clean 
wholesome sunlight. The town 
was full of beautiful houses, 
some of which, no doubt, were 
old already when the great 
man of Belley began to talg 
intelligent interest in his vic- 
tuals. And where there was 
newness it harmonised. There 
was space: tree-lined boule- 
vards and a central place, a 
converging point of streets irre- 
gularly radiating with a pleas- 
ant fountain: and up beyond 
the hotel a high level plateau, 
planted with trees“ of great 
age, not pollarded,é but close 
enough set for their; branches 
to interlock and givet complete 
shade. They call it the prome- 
noir: and at the end beyond 
the trees is an? open terrace 
from which the’ ground falls 
steeply, and you look out north 
and east to the engirdling 
mountains. For Belley, stand- 
ing more than a thousand feet 
over sea-level, covers the top 
of a hill surrounded by steep 
valleys ; and beyond these val- 
leys real mountains shut it in, 
yet not so closely but that the 
eye has full range. Away 
north was the Grand Colom- 
bier, beyond Virieu-le-Grand 
from which we had come: east 
of that one could see a long 
recession of rising peaks and 
ridges, clear yet vaporous: but 
beyond them all, up against 
the blue, there jutted one tiny 
triangle of pure solid white. 
We did not need to be told it 
was Mont Blane. It could have 
been blotted out from the pic- 
ture without lessening the 
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beauty of all that enchanting 
line and colour, yet it added 
keenly to the mind’s delight ; 
it placed us in Europe: it 
helped us to orienter ourselves : 
and until I have got my bear- 
gs I never feel happily at 
ome. That was part of the 
effort which Belley made to 
receive us graciously: and, as 
if to make us feel we had been 
privileged, we never saw Mont 
Blane again. Yet I think that 
first evening was even more 
beautiful when, straying out 
after dinner, we sat again on 
the terrace and saw the moun- 
tains bathed in plum colour, 
grape colour, and all the tints 
that run from deepest purple 
to palest blue: till suddenly 
behind the mountain, to the 
east, there was a@ sharp glint, 
and the moon, quivering like 


quicksilver, began to be pushed 


up into the sky. It was too 
dramatic : and as she mounted, 
obliterating all the twilight 
colour by her brilliance, we 
were forced to think of some 
elderly dramatic star insisting 
upon a concentration of lime- 
light in her determination to 
dazzle. And when an over- 
grown planet followed in at- 
tendance at the exact distance 
which a theatrical artist would 
have designed, we simply turned 
our backs upon the meretricious 
display and went back among 
the splashed and dappled plane- 
tree columns, fantastically over- 
arched, to our hotel. 

Next day was a downpour, 
but we sallied out to recon- 
noitre, and were soon arrested 
by the sight of an ox standing 
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motionless, as only oxen can 
be, in the rain. But he was 
neatly covered with a rubber 
sheet, a@ superb animal per- 
fectly cared for: the yoke was 
on him, and he stood with 
neck slightly bent inwards, as 
if his fellow were still in posi- 
tion. And then we saw that 
he stood at the door of a 
forge, and that his fellow was 
being shod. They shoe only 
the outer side of the cloven 
hoof, and manifestly the ox’s 
feet are tenderer than a horse’s, 
and the patient if he resents 
pain has horns. This patient 
therefore stood within a strong 
wooden frame, and each leg 
was fast roped, even the one 
which the smith had on his 
knee. The precaution was not 
unnecessary, for at a stage in 
the proceeding the great beast 
began to plunge wildly, and 
could have made havoc in an 
establishment much less brittle 
than a china-shop. They tight- 
ened the roping, and his owner, 
a middle-aged farmer, who 
stood at watch there, said to 
me that the stouter the worker 
(plus il a de courage) the more 
sensitive he is to pain. I had 
perfect confidence that this 
man’s cattle would not be 
cruelly handled while he stood 
by: every word of his talk 
showed that they were the 
pride of his life. An ox, he 
said, is better to work with 
than a horse when hills are 
steep and the ground heavy: 
he never refuses (il ne renonce 
jamais). When I said I was 
Irish, his face showed interest. 
It was a grand pays de bétail, 
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he said. Then the shoeing 
was over, the ropes untied, 
and we were warned to stand 
clear: but there was no need : 
all that plunging and dragging 
five minutes before had left 
no tumult in those placid nerves, 
and the great beast walked out 
quietly and took his place 
beside the other—a noble pair. 

Rain or no rain, we marched 
out that afternoon along the 
spine of the town’s ridge, past 
the barrack and more Turcos, 
and down a steep descent 
between high hedges of acacia, 
till we reached a little river 
at the bottom, and turned 
along its valley to where the 
roofs of a village tempted us. 
Down here the hedges were of 
box, with much of the épine- 
de-vinetie making them beauti- 
ful. There was untidy tillage, 
and the hamlet when we reached 
it was untidier still. But what 
houses! Almost every roof 
had some exquisite little tilt 
in its line: the deep eaves 
projected over strong beauti- 
ful supporting beams of oak 
timber; the medieval instinct 
which could not make a thing 
without imparting beauty some- 
how seemed to have here full 
play. But the dirt, the smells, 
the swarming in and out of 
animal and human inhabitants 
were medizval too, and when 
we were through the place we 
were glad to bruise walnut 
leaves and press their clean 
sharp fragrance to our noses. 
I never saw anything else quite 
so backward in France; and 
it struck me afterwards that 
this was the only commune 
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in which we found no war 
memorial. It would not be 
easy to get the people of that 
village to take an interest in 
anything more abstract than 
the price of a heifer. The 
valley was deep in marsh, and 
people were busy cutting the 
reeds which presumably they 
use for bedding cattle, as there 
is no thatching done. The 
road was solitary, and we were 
in some doubt as to getting 
across and back to Belley, 
when we perceived a line of 
poplars marching across the 
level at right angles to the 
stream; and we inferred, cor- 
rectly, that there must be a 
causeway or a road. That is a 
useful land-sign to remember 
in France. The road took us 
back by a different street, and 
we noted a convent, now secu- 
larised but not utilised as yet: 
and opposite it the Café Tem- 
porel proclaimed, I suppose, 
some anti-clerical sympathies. 
What used to be the Bishop’s 
palace, a very fine house dating 
from the grand siécle, is now a 
regimental depot. 

Belley, like Bourg, was origin- 
ally governed by an ecclesi- 
astical potentate, under the 
suzerainty of Savoy. All this 
country adopted the principles 
of the Revolution with great 
fervour, and in 1792 the “ Allo- 
brogian nation,” assembling at 
Chambéry, its ancient capital, 
expressed its desire to become 
a department of France. I 
am not sure whether Bugey and 
Bresse were represented at that 
gathering. What I do know 
is that Brillat-Savarin, then 
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mayor of Belley, was considered 
to show a culpable leniency 
towards persons of unsound 
patriotism, and a representa- 
tive of the Convention came 
down in 1794, before whom 
the Mayor of Belley fled to 
Switzerland. 

We had still to renew the 
adventure of fishing, and next 
day being perfectly adorable 
(for everything but fishing), 
took us by train to Pugieu in 
the valley of the Furans. In 
retrospect that expedition re- 
solves itself into a pageant of 
puppies. They began as we 
walked along the short straight 
road from station to village. 
I give that pointer credit for 
being a puppy, but he was 
full-sized, and his proud owner 
attracted our notice by con- 
fiding to him his cap. The 
pointer, accepting the trust, 
bustled with it into the hedge, 
and as we passed, the owner was 
saying to his young lady, “‘ You 
shall see how I have him 
trained.” He whistled and 
he cried “‘ apporte,” yet noth- 
ing happened, and as we passed 
them both he and the lady 
began to peer into the hedge. 
A gap some fifty yards ahead 
gave us the advantage, and 
disclosed the dog couched and 
jubilant far out in the fields. 
We signalled back intelligence ; 
they joined us, and again the 
owner cried apporte. More jubi- 
lant than ever the dog leapt 
to his feet, tossed the cap in 
the air, and rioted off with it: 
then entering the road a long 
distance ahead came cantering 
back and with conscious merit 
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deposited his trophy—at the 
feet of Humility. That sealed 
the bond, and we went to the 
village as old friends, Humility 
expatiating on the intelligence 
which was discernible on the 
dog’s countenance—she could 
with decency have said no 
less. They parted from us, 
and before we had gone an- 
other fifty yards two more 
half-grown hounds were solicit- 
ing and receiving attention. 
We had to lunch somewhere, 
but where we knew not, and 
as we pushed on through that 
quaint village the valley grew 
lovelier every minute with its 
high crags glittering in the sun- 
light on the road to Roussillon. 
Vine-clad slopes ran half-way 
up, then came scrub, and at 
the top, as on all these hill- 
sides, was a band of stratified 
rock some fifty feet perpendicu- 
lar, yet broken into crevices 
and crannies where vegetation 
nestled. Simply as a considered 
ornamental frieze to these rock- 
walls, nothing could have been 
better. We came back then, 
and asked for déjedner in a 
little café where was nobody 
except the household eating at 
the back of the long narrow 
room; but there were tables 
of walnut wood, and we were 
promised an omelette. While 
the patronne went off to make 
it, the patron set before us a 
bottle of red wine and a cloth 
of the coarsest linen, but spot- 
less. * There is no use expecting 
omelettes in such places at 
home, but the clean cloth is 
possible—and very rare. I 
gathered miscellaneous informa- 
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tion; for instance, that the 
chief use of all the acacias was 
to furnish vine - stakes — the 
wood being very durable. Pres- 
ently in came three anglers. 
They joined the household party, 
and there appeared on their 
table a really considerable trout. 
When the patron came to bring 
us cheese, I inquired after it; 
but he, not they, had caught 
it. With a bait? No, with 
a nasse. A nasse is a fish-trap, 
and as we ate our cheese I over- 
heard fragments of a conversa- 
tion about the relative advan- 
tages of fishing with hook or 
net. I was disposed to agree 
with their conclusion that the 
hook had a poor chance. Still 
there were trout. We had an 


excellent and simple meal, end- 
ing up with a glass of mare, 
oddly reminiscent of poteen. 


Has it also fusel oil in large 
‘proportions? Meantime, of 
course, a dog had found my 
company, and was being pam- 
pered till another, this time 
an Alsatian, entered with a 
new alrival, and the domestic 
dog prudently retreated under 
a table and made demonstra- 
tions until the Alsatian was 
put abroad on the street. 

We followed, and I pro- 
posed to fish (the trout we 
had seen weighed a pound and 
a half, and I might catch its 
comrade), but my company 
wanted to explore one little 
back street or wynd. And cer- 
tainly those houses with the 
flagstones of their gables jutting 
out and with their great eaves 
and the wedding of fine wood- 
work to fine masonry, would 
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tempt any one. The wynd 
curved back, and somehow we 
were at the butt-end of a large 
barn-like building, where was 
a lean-to containing a great 
piece of massive woodwork that 
puzzled me till I recognised 
the screw and knew it was a 
press. I was explaining this 
when my company caught sight 
of some straw on which reclined 
a mother dog—half hound, half 
pointer—and her puppy. It 
was beyond doubt an engaging 
puppy, about the size of a 
dachshund, though longer in 
the leg, and I have not a word 
but good to say of it, for we 
owe to it the pleasantest in- 
troduction. As the softness 
of its coat was being praised 
and petted, we were aware of 
@ presence, and a handsome 
dark-haired young lady stood 
there, presumably wanting to 
know what we were doing in 
her backyard. On the con- 
trary, she had come to ask 
if we were strangers trying to 
get into the church (we had 
not known the barn-like build- 
ing was the church) ; and would 
we perhaps like to look at her 
house, which was the old pres- 
bytery? Such a greeting to 
intruders is not common any- 
where, and is specially rare in 
France, so, a little abashed by 
our intrusion, we climbed after 
her up the stone steps that led 
into the old cure. Its raftered 
roof was black with smoke; 
the old buffet, obviously of 
local work, was beautiful ; and 
the chairs (there were just 
enough for herself and us) were 
old too. Everything was old, 
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everything was characteristic ; 
but one piece of furniture 
puzzled me. It was the pétroir 
or kneading-trough—no longer 
in use, for the village now has 
a four banal or communal 
bakery, and everybody brings 
in their meal weekly to have 
it baked into a great round 
loaf, like a small millstone. 
She showed us this bread, and 
then would not be content till 
she had fetched a bottle of 
their own wine, which had 
come from the press that we 
were looking at. I could hardly 
credit that this beautiful clear 
vintage had issued from that 
rough dusty apparatus. The 
wine was Manicle, one of the 
two for which this countryside 
is noted: clean and slightly 
sharp, with the least sugges- 
tion of a sparkle in it. We 
elicited from the lady that 
she was a fonctionnaire, or civil 
servant, on her holidays, and 
on further inquiry, that she 
was a schoolmistress teaching 
at the Lycée, of all places in 
the world, at Monaco. Strange 
transition from that piece of 
cosmopolis to this village in 
the hills! At last the liver- 
coloured puppy, tired of en- 
dearments, leapt from the lap 
where it was being ° petted, 
and curled itself under the 
stove, which now fills up what 
used to be the great wide 
hearth, from which came all 
the smoke to blacken the 
rafters; and we took it as a 
sign to bid our hostess adieu. 
She has well-wishers who may 
hever see her again, but will 
not forget her gracious action. 
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We took to the river then 
downstream on our way to- 
wards Belley—a lovely little 
river with plenty of places 
where unseen you could dodge 
a fly into likely corners under 
overhanging bank or bushes. 
But if it had trout, I saw none. 
Fish-snare and net are too hard 
for rod and line: and so when 
difficulties of ground drove us 
back to the road, we stayed 
on it and walked ahead past 
the station of Chazay-Bons and 
its attractive village and along 
another bit of motor-infested 
highway till a foot traveller 
stopped and asked us the dis- 
tance to Bons, which we told 
him. He then consulted us 
on the chances of getting work 
there that night. His phrase, 
** je me suis débauché ce matin,” 
was a pretty piece of antique 
French which would have puz- 
zled me had not the other 
followed it: ‘“‘je cherche @ 
m’embaucher ce soir.’ Em- 
baucher is everybody’s word for 
taking on a workman, but I 
had never known the original 
meaning of débaucher. We told 
him there was a concrete fac- 
tory in Bons and that the vine- 
yards were short of hands, and 
so went on our way feeling our- 
selves accepted as denizens of 
Bugey. But the way was long, 
broad, and dusty; we caught 
sight of a winding road across 
the valley and of poplars lead- 
ing towards it, and again the 
indication was good. Soon we 
were on a byroad, eating black- 
berries in a hot sun, and a 
little farther on settled to a 
roadside repose. I had ceased 
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to admire the view and in a 
pleasant doze was conscious 
of chirruping encouragements 
addressed to something, when 
suddenly the something leapt 
with hard scrabbling feet upon 
my face. It was another lovely 
puppy, and its enthusiasm knew 
nothing but bounds, the first 
of which lit on me. We went 
on then after the puppy had 
been sufficiently praised for its 
achievement, and soon were 
in another village which turned 
out to be the first half of 
Chazay-Bons. Here was a house 
of more importance—but sober, 
but discreet, but fastidious in 
all the finished beauty of its 
proportions : the same beauty 
that the cottages had, but re- 
fined and tightened up a little 
in its application to a larger 
building. Beyond this manor 


was a farmyard overlooked by 
a two-storey building where 
under the immeasurable eaves 
was a gallery or balcony of 


oak: nowhere have I ever 
seen woodwork and stonework 
so happily combined. Closing 
the farmyard was a fine iron 
gate, and within were fowls 
innumerable — and another 
hound puppy. He approached 
the gateway, addressed us affec- 
tienately, and finally, squeezing 
his soft body through the bars, 
deposited as much farmyard 
as he could upon us. But 
there was no denying his charm. 
We got back now into another 
big road, but it wound agree- 
ably up through trees, and took 
us past the Promenoir to M. 
Pernollet’s dominion. The 
young lady of the bureau in- 
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quired with that touch of malice 
to which fishermen must ac- 
custom themselves how my fish- 
ing had prospered. I assured her 
with perfect truth that I had 
caught as much as I expected, 
and that I owed to my rod an 
enchanting afternoon. 

Next day we got back to our 
pilgrimage of affectionate gas- 
tronomy. At Vieu, high up 
in the hills, there exists the 
gentilhommiére of Brillat-Sava- 
rin, where he had shooting- 
parties and dinner-parties, and 
prepared his masterpieces of 
the kitchen ; and also, presum- 
ably, the stories which it was 
his habit to read aloud to the 
company. We have not these 
contes drélatiques: by his last 
instructions they were burnt. 
I wonder if they were very 
shocking: the ‘ Physiologie du 
Goat ’ has wit of many kinds, 
but none of the esprit gaulois. 

To reach Vieu, we had to 
pass through Artemare: it is 
the next station after Virieu-le- 
Grand, and, lying off the main 
road, is scarcely to be called 
a town. Yet it also has been 
illustrious in gastronomy: one 
of the chefs whose name is 
most widely reputed in Bugey 
was la Mére Prusse, who kept 
an inn at Artemare. It was 
almost a duty, since we had 
to have déjedtner somewhere, 
to visit the hotel of her kins- 
man and successor. But we 
sought no farther than the 
Hétel de Commerce, and 
ordered a Ford car to be ready 
for us at the end of three- 
quarters of an hour. Then wé 
walked into the dining-room 
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of that little out-of-the-way 
hotel, and a menu of seven 
courses confronted us. Well, 
what could gastronomists on a 
pilgrimage to the home of 
Brillat-Savarin do but accept 
such @ meal when it was 
offered? Excellent wine in- 
cluded, it cost five shillings a 
head English money; and it 
was very good indeed. When 
more than an hour and only 
half of our meal had been con- 
sumed, the question of our 
pilgrimage was raised. We 
decided that it would be a poor 
tribute to Brillat - Savarin’s 
memory that we should scamp 
our repast: yet in the end we 
gave up our ice. It is to be 
remarked that most of the 
guests appeared to be local 
people—probably the staff of 
a big saw-mill: and probably 
they eat such a meal every 
day. They looked as if they 
did—and throve on it. 

Our Ford car set us down 
outside the church which crowns 
the hill: ever so old, ever so 
simple, its sharply angular 
planes of roof beautiful against 
the blue of a rain-washed sky. 
This also had been Roman: 
Vieu is vicus. Fifty yards off 
was Brillat-Savarin’s turreted 
little shooting-lodge. I cannot 
pretend that the convenience 
for devotions was a probable 
attraction for our hero. His 
death was due to a religious 
observance, but circumstances 
qualify the fact. He received, 
in 1826, an invitation from the 
President of the Cour de Cassa- 
tion, in which he held a post, 
to attend with his colleagues 
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the expiatory service of 21st 
January—anniversary of Louis 
XVI.’s execution. ‘“ Your at- 
tendance will be the more wel- 
come,” wrote the President, 
“as it will be for the first 
time.” Brillat-Savarin was in 
bed with a cold, careful of his 
health as was his custom: but 
this letter suggested danger to 
the post to which he clung like 
a limpet; and he risked pneu- 
monia, got it, dnd died. When 
we went out into the field 
before the old gourmet’s house, 
and looked over the lovely 
plateau of Valromey to high 
jagged Jura peaks in the dis- 
tance, we knew the attraction 
which had fixed him there. 
This gastronomist was a keen 
sportsman, a lover of nature, 
and a lover of the varied beauty 
in which his native land was 
so rich. You can judge him 
by the place he chose. 

Next day had to be the 
last. We atoned for some 
neglect by a visit to the diocesan 
college where Lamartine made 
his studies and began to de- 
velop his talent for a poetry 
which I have never enjoyed. 
A nice old nun showed us 
round the charmille where the 
youth is reputed to have medi- 
tated : and these gloomy droop- 
ing trees and the touch of 


dilapidation about it all was 


in full harmony with his re- 
ligious adaptation of the By- 
ronic gloom. It was jolly, as a 
relief, to see beyond the big 
bathing-pond a most competent 
and thriving vegetable garden 
on the downward slope; and 
higher up the hill their own 
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clos for their own wine and a 
field leading up to it, where 
boys can play in the sun. 
Opposite the college is a hos- 
pital run by a religious order, 
and a fine stalwart nun kindly 
took us into the pharmacy, 
which keeps the furniture of 
1760 with adorable faience jars 
for drugs all round it—holding 
nothing nowadays. They get 
many offers to buy, but they 
stick to their treasures as well 
as to a set of cane-seated 
chairs of that period, a beauti- 
ful buffet, and other fine things, 
and rightly. Their visiting 


specialist, who comes all the 
way from Lyons, often brings 
people to see their pharmacy, 
and it increases their glory 
and their self-content. 

We ate our last meal in 
Belley on the lavish scale— 


but I must say no more ex- 
cept that it ended with a 
pintadon, or guinea-chicken, and 
that after it we said that we 
would eat no more that day ; 
yet when dinner came it found 
us, a8 the French say, frais et 
dispos. M. Pernollet does not 
produce repletion. That dinner 
was at Culoz, whither an autobus 
had taken us, passing through 
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little hamlets and picking up 
their letters, and making it 
very clear that we had only 
tapped the charm of that coun- 
tryside. From the hill above 
Culoz we had a glimpse of 
the Lac de Bourget, which in- 
spired what passes for Lamar- 
tine’s masterpiece. Frankly, I 
would not give Brillat-Savarin’s 
book for a wilderness of Lamar- 
tines. 

Looking back on it all now, 
I have only one regret—that 
we experimented so often with 
Rhone wines. Cédte Rétie and 
the. rest are good to drink 
when you cannot get Bordeaux 
or Burgundy; but Burgundy 
is at home there, and the Corton 
and Vosnes - Romanée which 
we did try at M. Pernollet’s 
house, though not very old, 
shook for the first time my 
conviction that there is noth- 
ing so good as the best Bor- 
deaux. Yet for a light wine 
to drink in hot weather, the 
local Virieu or Manicle, or, 
perhaps best of all, Maretel, 
are impossible to beat. They 
have sharpness without acidity, 
and a bouquet like some wild 
fruit—as if it were a blonde 
strawberry. 











MAINLY ABOUT TIGERS. 


BY AL KHANZIR, 


THE tale which follows does 
not purport to be a serious 
treatise on the art of tiger- 
shooting. Have not the giants 
of the past recounted their 
tiger exploits, and their worthy 
successors completed our store 
of knowledge? When Saul 
has slain his thousands and 
David his tens of thousands, 
who am I to prate of my 
beggarly score? No; the tale 
I have to tell is nothing better 
than an everyday tale of trivial 
happenings, seeking at best 
but to reproduce, however 


faintly, the intimate flavour 
of the jungle. 
On two heads, however, I 


shall venture to generalise, as 
a very brief preliminary. The 
first is this: people will tell 
you nowadays that—unless you 
have friends among the Great 
—you will never see a tiger 
outside the Zoo; and that, 
besides, the cost of a shoot 
is prohibitive. Do not believe 
them. Was it not Sydney 
Smith who claimed that he 
“did once know a lord, but 
he’s dead’? That, alas! is 
about the extent uf my own 
acquaintance with the Great. 
Yet I have had the luck to 
meet a number of tigers. The 
truth is that in many districts 
there are far more tigers now 
than there were before the war, 
while the expenses incurred in 
the shooting of them have risen 


extraordinarily little. To what, 
then, you may ask, are we to 
attribute this increase in tigers ? 
Primarily, of course, to the 
war, when almost all shooting 
ceased ; thereafter, to that 
blessed word ‘“‘Indianisation.”’ 
Already in jungly districts the 
white official is all but extinct. 
White officials and tigers were 
antipathetic. On the other 
hand, we all know the Jo’burg 
Jew’s reply when asked if he 
went lion-hunting: he hadn’t 
lost any, he said. The Indian 
official has seldom lost any 
tigers to speak of. 

Secondly, it has become quite 
the fashion of late to impugn 
the moral character of the tiger 
because he kills cattle, and to 
disparage him as a beast of 
the chase, all to the greater 
glorification of the lion. Even 
‘Maga’ has subscribed to this 
campaign. Well, as to the 
first charge, if the tiger takes 
to a cattle-diet in districts 
where the balance of Nature 
has been upset and game is 
scarce, after all one must live ; 
but the tiger generally is a 
somewhat larger and more 
powerful beast than the lion, 
and needs none to teach him 
how to hunt and kill the 
heaviest game. Further, the 
methods by which the tiger 
is normally hunted are the 
direct result of his environ- 
ment. Exclude the artificial 
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battues of the Great—who are, 
indeed, helpless in the matter,— 
and you will find that most 
people who hunt tigers are 
ready, and anxious, to take a 
shot on the ground when oppor- 
tunity offers. But in miles of 
continuous forest choked with 
grass how are you to find your 
tiger on foot ? Usually it can’t 
be done. Hence the beat— 
to produce your tiger; and 
the machan in a tree, or the 
elephant’s howdah—to increase 
the field of fire. But remember, 
there may be wounded tigers 
to be followed up—on foot 
now, belike alone, and hating 
every moment of it, if you are 
a sportsman of the obscurer 
sort. Here I cannot do better 
than to quote from Mr Dunbar 
Brander’s recent and charming 
book +—he has been in at the 
death of two hundred tigers. 
After discussing the claims of 
the elephant, the buffalo, and 
the lion, he comes to the con- 
clusion that “the most danger- 
ous performance in the world 
which a sportsman is called 
upon to do is to follow up the 
trail of a wounded tiger.” So 
there need be no lack of excite- 
ment. With this apologia for 
the tiger and his hunter, let 
us resume the story. 

The land that I would tell 
you of is the Gondwana, the 
land of the Gond. The Gond 
nowadays is becoming civilised 
and Hinduised. He is begin- 
ning to wear more clothes, and 
has changed his totems for 
anthropomorphic godlings, who 
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in time no doubt will be ad- 
mitted to the Hindu Pantheon. 
But in the back blocks the 
Gond is still a primitive person ; 
is still the stunted flat - nosed 
Dravidian who came up from 
the South into the hills and 
forests of Central India to 
possess them before the Aryan 
came. To the staid and self- 
respecting Hindu, in fact, the 
Gond is still something not 
quite canny; so the Hindu 
calls him Rawanvansi, which, 
being interpreted, means Child 
of Ravana, the Demon King 
—the same whose theft of the 
hero Rama’s wife forms the 
theme of the great Sanskrit 
epic, the Ramayana. But there 
is nothing really demoniac about 
the Gond. He is a simple soul, 
living apart in his forests. 
There he dances; he sings; 
I regret to say, he drinks; he 
makes love. Any time left 
over from these pastimes he 
devotes to the ploughing of 
his little patchwork fields, and 
to the pursuit of live things 
great and small—he is particu- 
larly fond of a nice dish of 
mice. A vote he believes to 
be something edible—else why 
should all men want it. Yet, 
strange to relate, he belongs 
to one of the most contented 
communities in the world. © 
My last visit to the Gond- 
wana was timed for winter. 
I arrived just before Christmas, 
with six whole weeks of leave 
before me. The jungle has 
its fascination at all seasons. 
But to appreciate its full charm 
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you must know it in the glory 
of the Indian cold weather ; 
the fierce summer heat melts 
much of the gilt off the ginger- 
bread. The soldier, luckless 
wight, has usually to take his 
gingerbread as he can get it; 
an obdurate Staff decrees that 
the winter shall be sacred to 
training. So I knew how lucky 
I was, rating my six precious 
weeks at their proper value. 

.; Picture, then, my entry upon 
the seat of war on that Decem- 
ber day. We had had a longish 
march, so the sun was already 
low when my two toy bullock- 
carts, rolling painfully on pre- 
historic disc-wheels of solid 
wood, had creaked and lurched 
to their journey’s end, to come 
to anchor at last in a delightful 
mango-grove beside the jungle 
village of Jakora, destined to 
be my headquarters for the 
campaign. Thereafter, while 
that old campaigner, my bearer, 
busied himself with the pre- 
paration of tea, and my orderly 
performed sleight of hand with 
collapsible camp furniture, I 
had leisure to survey the scene 
of operations. In the fore- 
ground, over the intervening 
dak-scrub, appeared a cluster 
of thatched roofs. They be- 
longed to the mud-and-wattle 
huts which go to make the 
township of Jakora. And 
strangely picturesque they 
looked in the warm evening 
light, festooned with creepers 
and the luxuriant greenery of 
the pumpkin-crop. Beyond, in 
the middle distance, lay the 
village bdrah, a clearing of 
some five hundred acres, not 
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unlike a well-timbered park at 
home if only the grass had 
been a little greener and more 
tidy. And in the background, 
where the bdrah ended, began 
primeval forest, stretching, but 
for kindred bdrahs, in an almost 
unbroken expanse right from 
sea to sea. 

No campaign can be fought 
without a map, so I soon had 
mine spread out before me. 
In the forest landmarks are 
few. But that line of wooded 
bluffs there, silhouetted against 
the evening sky to the west- 
ward, must surely mark the 
course of the Sukha Nala, the 
stream draining the whole of 
the country round. Water 
means game, and game means 
tigers. The Sukha Nala was 
obviously the key-point of the 
enemy position. 

Meanwhile the _ village 
worthies were dropping in to 
salute the new arrival. They 
were all cast in much the same 
mould, these worthies. Five- 
foot four of brown muscular 
humanity ; a diminutive loin- 
cloth; a fantastic little axe 
like a miniature halberd ;’fand 
a tobacco-pipe of twisted green 
leaf tucked behind the ear— 
there you have the Gond. 
There was the magadam, the 
village headman, to whom I 
signified my commissariat re- 
quirements. There was the 
village shikari, proud possessor 
of a fearsome Tower musket 
and of a family history inter- 
woven with the death of tigers 
for three generations. And 
there was the Baiga—of whom. 
more anon. Soon there was 
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quite a crowd assembled, smok- 
ing the fags and drinking the 
tots of “country” rum doled 
out to them by my orderly 
while they retailed the local 
news. That was the thin end 
of the wedge; before many 
days were past every Gond for 
five miles round would know 
that he was safe for a drink 
and a smoke if he came with 
news of tiger. 

For every man who walks 
this earth there is, somewhere, 
his proper milieu. The railway 
company had mislaid my tents, 
so I was the sport of every 
breeze that blew. And we 
had just beaten off an invasion 
of red ants. But these were 
mere details. As the evening 
drew in on that first day at 
Jakora, I knew that it was 
good for me to be there; good 
to be back in the jungle again ; 
to be listening once more to 
the well-remembered sounds. 
There was a joy in recognising 
the sequence of these sounds, 
like the joy of greeting old 
friends. The day’s xylophonic 
chorus—in which the ‘“copper- 
smith” had led — gradually 
faded ; only the dove carried 
on industriously till after sun- 
set. Then came the peafowl’s 
hour, when he moved out to 
feed in the clearing. Next, 
the jungle-cock made the forest 
ring with his crowing as he 
settled him to roost just after 
the sun had set. Thereafter, 
as it grew dark, the night-jar, 
flitting bat-like in the glades, 
began his oft-repeated liquid 
chuckle, and the,.flying squirrel 
his sonorous booming as” he 
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left his hollow tree to plane 
out into space on a nocturnal 
foray. Finally, the jungle was 
silent, but for the drone of the 
cicadas and the vccasional dis- 
tant yelp of a sambar or a 
cheetal. And a great peace 
descended on me. 

That first night, however, 
the silence was not to remain 
unbroken ; the local menagerie 
had determined to serenade me 
properly. With the soup came 
the vicious, sawing, long-drawn 
snarl of a panther who paced 
the cart-track on his nightly 
beat. And, with the coffee, 
a herd of sambar arrived with 
a mighty splashing to disport 
themselves in the village tank 
on the jungle’s edge about half 
a mile away. Later, from 
somewhere beyond the village, 
came sounds of a vulgar brawl. 
Bears are always badly brought 
up; these had fallen out to- 
night over their supper of ber- 
fruit. And in the ‘wee sma’ 
‘oors’’ I woke to hear that 
best sound of all—the call of 
a hunting tiger away towards 
the Sukha Nala. Next day 
the campaign began. 

In any campaign it were well 
to arrange that the stars in 
their courses be propitious. 
Which, obviously, leads us up 
to the subject of the local gods. 
These gods of the Gond are 
many and wonderful, ranging 
from woodland spirits with pic- 
turesque names, enshrined in 
pools or rocks or trees in the 
forest, to celebrities with real 
thatched huts to live in, whose 
fame extends from Beersheba 
to Dan. Further, in every 
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Gond village there is a func- 


tionary called the “Baiga.” 
He is the village priest, whose 
duty it is to make the collec- 
tive offerings of the villagers 
and to perform their collective 
worship. The system has obvi- 
ous advantages : the plain man 
is thus relieved of all responsi- 
bility in the matter. Do not, 
on the other hand, go away 
with the impression that these 
gods are the sort of people 
you can afford to ignore. By 
no means. As I shall shortly 
explain, they can help you no 
end if they want to, and can 
make themselves amazingly 
tiresome if “rizz.” So, while 
in no sense bowing down in 
the House of Rimmon, at least 
I countenance his worship. It 
pays to be nice to the Baiga, 
and polite to the local god. 

Of all the Baigas I have met, 
the Baiga at Jakora was my 
favourite. A shy little man 
he was, with a prim little 
mouth suggestive of prunes 
and prisms, and a timid en- 
gaging smile. His was that 
charm of manner very old 
Indians so often possess. ‘‘Old 
pet” is perhaps the term that 
describes him best; but later 
I came to know him as “Old 
Father William.” He must 
have been very old, for his 
shock of bobbed hair was nearly 
white, and his skin wrinkled 
like a lizard’s, which latter fact 
was sufficiently patent since 
his only garment was the some- 
what inadequate string about 
his waist. But he was still 
hale and hearty for all his 
years; he had been a mighty 
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hunter in his day, and he led 
me many a dance in search 
of tiger-tracks, panting in his 
wake under a burning sun. 
This dual réle of Baiga-cum- 
hunter I found extraordinarily 
helpful. For, of course, he 
had the ear of the godling. 
And tigers are in the godling’s 
gift—to give or to withhold. 
We entered the fray together, 
knowing victory as good as 
won. 

But how, you may ask, can 
you ensure that the godling is 
on your side? This is perfectly 
simple. The godling has as 
great a weakness for sacrificial 
meats as ever had Baal or 
Ashteroth. So you promise 
him a sheep or a goat—for 
favours to come—through his 
liaison officer the Baiga. 
Though, if you prefer it, you 
can leave the earthenware 
effigy of a heraldic steed-—a 
horse or an elephant—at his 
shrine instead ; the god hates 
walking. But my stock of 
heraldic steeds is usually pretty 
low; also, this gift is really 
reserved for an exceptional 
stroke of fortune, as, for in- 
stance, when your wife presents 
you with twins. Myself I stick 
to goats. I suggested to Father 
William that we might clinch 
matters by presenting a goat 
in advance. But he would 
have none of it. At this stage 
the promise was enough, said 
he; it would be time to give 
when the god had produced 
his tiger, for, if he failed us, 
why, then, we still had our 
goat. There was a lot in what 
he said. 
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But, of course, the promise 
must be redeemed to the letter. 
I learnt that early in my 
career. Years ago I visited a 
sure holding-ground for tigers 
—to find that every tiger had 
vanished that very day. The 
local populace expressed no 
surprise. The god was angry ; 
a predecessor had shot a tiger 
and had gone without making 
the customary offering. I suf- 
fered for his sin of omission. 
Yet another occasion there was 
when I had shot a tiger, but 
there was delay in procuring 
the goat—a somewhat uncom- 
mon animal in the jungle. 
Time passed, and we wanted 
to move camp; but when the 
day came for marching the 
god intervened with his veto— 
no goat, no march. Fortu- 
nately, the goat arrived in the 
nick of time. But I have said 
enough to show that the god 
is not to be trifled with. 

The first tiger shot with 
Father William’s help I shall 
never forget. To be exact, she 
was a large tigress, and we 
had been after her and her 
tiger for days. Then one morn- 
ing my staff met me with beam- 
ing faces. “You'll get a tiger 
to-day,” they assured me. 
“Last night we went to the 
tank” —the Jakora godling 
lived in the sambars’ tank— 
“and the Baiga put things 
right; he promises a tiger 


for to-day.” Sure enough, there 
was a kill, and we had a beat. 
The tiger, unfortunately, had 
gone off, but the tigress was 
at home. At the very end of 
the beat she was headed back 
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by the “stops” on my left, 
to come storming down the 
hill past me—at full gallop and 
roaring—a magnificent sight. 
Next moment she had turned 
head-over-heels like a shot rab- 
bit. It was a good shot—so 
rare an occurrence with me 
that I don’t mind saying so. 
And that was that. Coinci- 
dence, you will say, but odd, 
after the Baiga’s promise. 

To continue: we had borne 
the tigress home in triumph 
to the strains of the village 
drum; I had paid my way 
through the rope-barriers that 
the ladies stretch across the 
road, and had tipped the elderly 
dame with the lamp and platter 
of rice who insists on waving 
these articles round one’s head, 
and we had reached camp. 
Then I noticed an unusual 
commotion; some one had 
“come all over queer,” was 
behaving just anyhow. On 
investigation, lo and _ behold, 
it turned out to be the staid 
old Baiga. Leppin’ like a hare 
he was, and turning Catherine- 
wheels before the dead tigress. 
It was then I christened him 
“Father William.” He was 
“possessed,” they told me. But 
as I watched, gradually light 
dawned on me. Turn to your 
‘Golden Bough,’ and you will 
find a chapter headed “Propi- 
tiation of Wild Animals by 
Hunter.” Read, and you will 
see that primitive man when 
he kills a dangerous beast— 
except in blood - feud—feels 
bound to square matters with 
the said beast’s kith and kin. 
As I listened to the Baiga’s 
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ravings in supplication to the 
dead, I realised that this pro- 
pitiation was going on before 
my eyes. The assembled vil- 
lagers meanwhile were watch- 
ing with obvious anxiety. Seein- 
ingly they knew when the cere- 
mony was ended, for all at 
once the magadam dashed off 
to fetch a dish of red-hot embers 
from the fire, and held them out 
to Father William, who at this 
stage was running on all-fours 
and snapping like a dog. He 
went through the motions of 
swallowing a handful, and rose 
his prim little self again— 
scratched, dusty, and com- 
pletely exhausted, but purged 
of the divine possession. To 
all who deal with primitive 
man I commend a course of 
the ‘Golden Bough.’ 
Everybody, I imagine, knows 
the normal procedure for cir- 
cumventing a tiger; at least 


‘in the Gondwana, where you 


never have elephants for a 
beat. The first essential is to 
get a “kill.” That anchors 
your tiger. If you can meet 
him actually on his kill so 
much the better. Failing this, 
you can afterwards either sit 
up beside the remains in the 
hope that the tiger will come 
back to finish his meal, or you 
can beat the surrounding jungle 
forhim. In my humble opinion 
the latter method is much to 
be preferred. Sometimes your 
tiger is kind enough to provide 
the kill himself; he takes a 
bullock from some neighbour- 
ing herd, or else you happen 
on a game-kill in the jungle. 
But, generally speaking, you 


have to provide the tiger’s 
breakfast for him—to obtrude 
it in his path. It follows, there- 
fore, that you must buy a 
herd; become yourself an 
owner of live-stock. This is 
not so alarming as it sounds ; 
you can pick up worn-out 
cattle or young buffaloes amaz- 
ingly cheap. When making 
your choice, remember that 
the tiger is a fastidious beast. 
If you offer him tough old 
cattle, as often as not he will 
pass by on the other side in 
search of something more ten- 
der. Hence young buffaloes 
are the better investment—if 
you can get them. But some- 
times you can’t; I could not 
on this trip. Faute de mieua, 
I scoured the countryside for 
superannuated cattle. 

Sydney Smith again, I think, 
it was who illustrated by this 
touching example the subtle 
difference between tbe Beau- 
tiful and the Picturesque: 
“The Rector’s horse,” said he, 
“is beautiful; the Curate’s is 
picturesque.” When I ap- 
praised my herd, I thought of 
that curate’s horse; my herd 
was distinctly picturesque. 

Still, as I came to know the 
old things better, I realised 
that each had an individuality 
of his own, though some, of 
course, passed away too quickly 
for our acquaintanceship to 
ripen. All day they would 
graze round my camp till even- 
ing came, and we drove them 
out to picket them in likely 
spots, to visit them again soon 
after dawn and drive home all 
that had survived. There was 
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the “safed byla’”—the white 
bullock,—gaunt and tall, who, 
given half a chance, would leg 
it home for his birthplace a 
good six miles away; he was 
fall of character. In the end 
a tigress ate him. She dragged 
him straight up a thirty-foot 
slope of yielding loam so steep 
that, to scramble after, I had 
to cling on by precarious roots 
and branches. The Bakhtiari 
have a saying that the lion ! of 
their highlands can carry off 
a full-grown buffalo because 
he calls on Allah for aid, while 
a miserable sheep defeats him, 
since, with it, he relies on his 
own strength alone. This 
tigress, I almost believe, must 
have invoked the Genius of 
the Wood; without such help 
her herculean task had been 
impossible. 

Then there was the “lal 
byla”—the red bullock,—the 
pride of my herd; I had given 
an out-price for him. And he 
simply threw himself away— 
wasted on the cunning tiger 
who ate, in all, four of my 
herd. But I avenged the “lal 
byla”’ in the end. That tiger 
never came back to a kill; 
furthermore, he always slipped 
away before a beat, or else 
broke out of it—he knew the 
game perfectly. But he tried 
to slip away once too often. 
It was an example of the 
“Second Degree.” He ex- 
pected me in a certain place-— 
and I knew that he expected 
me there. I wasn’t. Before 


the beat had even begun I 
heard the sound of approach- 
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ing footsteps. That day his 
number was up. 

There were many more—in 
all my herd numbered fifteen 
head of cattle,—but most note- 
worthy perhaps was he of the 
crumpled horn and the white 
face, the survivor of three 
whole seasons as a bait for 
tigers. My staff was quite 
convinced that he enjoyed 
divine protection. And his 
immunity was remarkable; 
tigers would gambol round him 
o’ nights, and still he would 
turn up smiling. Nor, to the 
human eye, did he look particu- 
larly unpalatable. He lasted 
my time. When I left I be- 
queathed him to a grateful 
retainer as a source of recur- 
ring income in future years. 

It may sound a brutal busi- 
ness, this tying-up of cattle 
for tigers. Yet it is not really 
so. In the jungle the knacker 
is unknown; bastard Hindu 
though he be, the Gond set 
refuses to destroy cattle, no 
matter how decrepit or maimed. 
These are left to die a lingering 
death, tortured by thirst and 
crows and vultures. Surely it 
were better that they should 
pass to speedy oblivion in the 
tiger’s strangle-hold? If you 
would know how speedy that 
oblivion is, examine the tiger’s 
handiwork — preferably when 
he has been pressed for time. 
Suppose him to have stam- 
peded a grazing herd; 10 
matter how vigilant and de- 
voted the herdsman, the beast 
that he has fairly seized is 
dead beyond hope of rescue. 





1 The Persian lion, alas, now all but extinct. 
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Instantaneously dead; its 
neck, wrenched and screwed 
into a twisted cord, is indis- 
putable evidence. Nor can 
you produce the argument that 
the bait spends long nights of 
mental anguish; the bovine’s 
nervous system is too phleg- 
matic for that. He munches 
the rice-grass you give him, 
or else lies down to chew the 
cud in perfect peace ; at worst, 
for the last few moments only 
does he know stark terror. 
And when he dies he dies for 
the rest of his race. 

It was along the Sukha Nala, 
or in its tributary channels, 
that we tied up our herd. And 
each day’s dawn would see us 
starting on our rounds to visit 
them. Believe me, they are 
very pleasant, these January 
mornings in the Gondwana. 
Will you rise betimes just for 
this once, and join us in the 
spirit for our morning walk ? 

While we drink a cup of tea 
and smoke that best of cigar- 
ettes which follows, the air is 
cold and bracing, and the dew 
is pattering from leaf to leaf 
in the branches above us. And 
as we cross the bare rice-fields 
of the clearing, the sky over- 
head shows faintly blue through 
the trailing mist of the forest, 
vanishing wreaths of mist soon 
to be sucked up by the sun. 
Then the full glory of the 
morning is upon us. The forest 
is very good to look upon. 
The level rays that filter 


through the leaves have a 
Strange greenish - golden tint, 
' lighting up the browns and 
yellows of the faded under- 
growth ; the dew has washed 
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the world’s face of dust, and 
the morning shadows give a 
depth to the picture that you 
never see at noon. Indeed, at 
less favoured hours—in the flat 
glare of noon—it might be 
that you would find the forest 
unimpressive. Belts of fine 
trees there are along the river- 
banks, but generally the forest 
hereabouts can best be likened 
to a vast, unkempt, and tangled 
orchard overgrown with briars 
and rank grass, for the most 
part fairly level, but rising 
sometimes to a rocky ridge, or 
sinking to a regular trench- 
system of ravines and water- 
cuts hewn out by the rain. 

A mile or two by a forest- 
path takes us to the Sukha 
Nala. Let me try to describe 
to you the Sukha Nala, the 
Dry River. The Sukha Nala 
belies its name; it is never 
actually dry. In its wide sandy 
bed—where the blue-grey rocks 
thrust up through the sand, 
shimmering in the sun like the 
backs of petrified mammoths— 
even at the driest season there 
is always just a trickle of water 
between the semi - stagnant 
pools. There are fish, too, in 
these pools; little sprats who 
live a harried existence. Once 
or twice have I met a family 
of otters, about a dozen of 
them, who hunt together in a 
pack. Picture a dozen otters 
swirling round in one small 
pool, and pity the poor sprats. 
Once, too, I came on a pool 
where all the sprats were float- 
ing belly up—dead or dying. 
That was man’s handiwork. 
The simple savage had doc- 
tored the pool with kharar 
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fruit. We interrupted him be- 
fore he could reap his harvest. 

Still, man rarely visits the 
Sukha Nala in parties of less 
than five or six. The Sukha 
Nala, man and tiger have 
tacitly agreed, is the tiger’s 
promenade, his right-of-way. 
On either bank the forest, 
rising like a wall, stretches 
back to rocky wooded hills 
about a mile away. In these 
hills are caves and water-holes, 
cool lying for tigers; between 
hills and river spread a net- 
work of ravines, gullies, and 
flood - escapes — the thorough- 
fares of the jungle, At night 
the whole life of the jungle— 
prey and preyers alike—moves 
down towards the river. And 


everywhere in the recording 
sand you see the great round 
footprints of tigers—to-day’s 


tracks, yesterday’s tracks, 
tracks of a week ago. There 
are also tracks of sambar, bear, 
and pig in plenty, but hardly 
a track of man. 

At this cool season, indeed, 
tigers may be moving at any 
hour of the day or night. My 
men have met them repeatedly 
in daylight. My postman was 
twice held up. At the first 
encounter he _ successfully 
‘“‘shooed” off the tiger with 
his umbrella; but at the 
second he was treed, and there- 
after petitioned for his dis- 
charge. Another evening there 
was when two of my men, 
walking home by the Sukha 
Nala in the innocence of their 
hearts, awoke to the fact that 
they were “surrounded by 
tigers.”’ At least, so they after- 
wards described it. A tigress 
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with two lumping cubs had 
come down to drink; my men 
had inadvertently strolled be- 
tween the mother and her 
children. Some tense moments 
followed. Fortunately, the men 
kept their heads. While the 
mother crouched, demonstrat- 
ing, they stood their ground 
and waved their axes. When 
her cubs had reached cover, 
she too made off. But most 
remarkable of all was the inci- 
dent that happened just before 
my arrival. There is a certain 
confluent of the Sukha Nala, 
yclept Dor-Dé, and sacred to 
the godling of that name, which 
drops down from the hills 
through a narrow cafion by a 
succession of considerable falls. 
When I knew it, there was no 
water running in this con- 
fluent; it was reduced to a 
series of jade-green stagnant 
pools in the sheet-rock. In 
the cafion live numerous porcu- 
pines. And the Gond, you 
must know, likes porcupine 
flesh almost as much as he 
likes mice. So six bold Gonds 
set out one day a-porcupining. 
Five went above the cajfion, 
one below. That day there 
were more than porcupines in 
the cafion ; no doubt there was 
a lady in the case. Disturbed 
by the noise above, seven tigers 
walked out one by one, brush- 
ing past the nether porcupiner. 
Poor porcupiner; he took to 
his bed, they tell me, for quite 
ten days. And now he wears 
the haggard look of one who 
is prematurely aged. You be- 
gin, perhaps, to understand 
why a solitary man feels lone- 
some by the Sukha Nala. 
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But often? the Sukha Nala 
refuses to provide us with a 
thrill. To-day—near the poi- 
soned pool, now sweet again— 
we cut the tracks of a tigress 
and cub; but they have crossed 
the sand merely to disappear 
once more into the forest be- 
yond, so we know them no 
more. None of our baits here 
have been touched, and we 
send home the bulk ot our herd. 
But there are two more baits 
still to be visited. Yesterday, 
in a narrow flood-escape that 
the monsoon deluge has scoured 
through the forest, we chanced 
on tiger-tracks—many tracks, 
that told of much nightly 
voyaging. Last night we al- 
lotted two bullocks to these 
tigers—with what result we 
now shall see. 

““Maintenance of the Objec- 
tive,” we soldiers are taught, 


is one of the first principles of 


war. To-day we come near to 
denying our creed. For, as 
we enter an open glade in the 
intervening jungle, there is a 
clatter of hoofs, and we catch 
sight of a huge brown form as 
it breaks cover from a patch 
of scrub, to make off at a 
queer crouching sort of run. 
After the first moment’s sur- 
prise, we realise that it is a 
sambar stag—and a magnifi- 
cent one. Mark the bulk of 
the beast; he weighs perhaps 
forty-five stone, with horns as 
thick as your wrist. And we 
cannot fire. We are after even 
nobler game. On goes the 
stag, head held low, white- 
tipped horns thrown back, tail 
cocked, the very incarnation 
VOL. CCXVII.—NO. MCOOXI. 
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of cunning. His is no blind 
foolish rush; his every turn 
is calculated to interpose a 
branch or tuft between him- 
self and us. We shall search 
for many a day before we look 
upon his like again. 

At length we drop down a 
gentle slope to reach our 
“escape.” A winding channel 
it is, with a bed of firmish 
sand perhaps ten yards across. 
On either hand the water-worn 
banks rise almost sheer, covered 
with dense shoulder-high grass, 
and crowned with overhanging 
trees. Here and there, where 
the flood-time eddies have 
churned away the sand, little 
pools of water still survive 
deep-set beside the rocks. By 
these pools, some half a mile 
ahead, our bullocks are tethered. 

At first there is nothing to 
be seen but a medley of old 
tracks. But as we pass the 
junction of a sub-channel—a 
mere fissure in the bank—we 
find at last what we have 
been seeking. There, emerging 
from the fissure to lead down 
the narrow strip of sand ahead 
of us, go the round dimpled 
footprints of a tiger and tigress. 
Fresh tracks! That sets the 
heart going, for the tigers may 
be anywhere, so we follow— 
on our toes. Father William 
stoops silently to measure a 
footprint ; his little hand can 
barely span it. That means 
an out-size tiger. Thereafter 
I defy the most superior of 
mortals to feel blasé. But 
sometimes the tracks leave the 
channel—to rejoin it, perhaps, 
across a bend ; sometimes they 
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double back—away from our 
baits. These are dreadful mo- 
ments. However, to-day our 
luck is in; the tracks meander 
steadily on, the tigress ever 
treading in the tiger’s footsteps. 
We are growing “warmer and 
warmer’—do you remember 
the nursery game? I always 
think of it on these occasions. 
Remember, too, that visibility 
is limited to the banks on either 
hand and to the next bend 
ahead ; if we meet, it will be 
what the soldiers call an “en- 
counter battle.” That is why 
one instinctively tightens the 
strap of one’s helmet. And 
why, also, these are among 
the greatest moments of a 
lifetime. 7 

Usually, alas! the end is 
anticlimax; such is life. The 
tigers miss our bullocks, or 
they disdain them. Even if 
they have killed, the end may 
still be comparatively tame. 
We stalk our bait—to find a 
broken rope, a pool of blood, 
the broad trail of a heavy body 
dragged across the sand. Some- 
where in the grass close by a 
sambar is belling persistently ; 
he has located the tigers on 
their kill. Do not disturb 
them now; they would slip 
away unseen. Go home and 
arrange a beat. 

But there are other endings 
to the morning walk. Let me 
tell you of two such, though 
the first I would fain forget. 
I had followed my tiger and 
tigress in the manner described. 
They”’had killed. And the 
tiger’ ‘walked out ten yards 
ahead of me to slouch off down 
the nala. It was a heaven- 
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sent chance. But as I raised 
my rifle something caught my 
eye. The tigress, dimly visible 
through the grass, was watching 
me, squatted on the bank some 
fifteen feet almost vertically 
above my head. Now, in my 
small experience, no matter 
what one may be doing—riding 
to hounds, riding a pig, fighting 
a battle, shooting a tiger,—it 
is always amazingly easy to 
find adequate reasons for tak- 
inga pull. Here I found reasons 
in plenty—to my lasting shame. 
The tigress would follow the 
tiger, thought I; I would hold 
my fire till both beasts were 
processing, stern-on, down the 
nala, then I would slay and 
spare not. Unfortunately,' that 
moment never arrived. The 
tiger passed behind a rock; 
the tigress faded from my ken 
in the grass ; I was left lament- 
ing. The memory of that tiger 
will haunt me till death. 

The second ending I can 
dwell on with more pleasure. 
A few days before I had tailored 
a tiger badly in a beat—a tiger, 
too, the like of which one seldom 
sees. I was sure that he was 
hit, but how badly I could not 
Say, and when we picked up 
his trail we found only one 
drop of blood. Followed two 
most anxious days of tracking. 
The winter grass was desper- 
ately thick and high ; we could 
get no buffaloes to help us; 
and our dogs were a snare and 
a delusion. Altogether it was 
much too long odds on the 
tiger. In the end we gave up, 
with the tiger still going strong 
half a day ahead of us. The 
disappointment was bitter—and 
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the relief intense. But three 
days later he was back again ; 
one morning we found his un- 
mistakable track in the Sukha 
Nala when we went to visit 
the herd. And, what is more, 
we found that he had killed 
and dragged his kill into the 
grass. Now, opening on the 
Sukha Nala where the kill had 
been tethered, was a sub- 
channel—a mere fissure such 
as I have described. And as 
we stood surveying the scene 
of the tragedy, some one tapped 
me on the arm to point into 
the fissure. There, standing in 
the tunned through the grass, 
was the tiger watching us. 
Then I realised that the com- 
pany was fading rapidly. In 
that they had my entire sym- 
pathy. Later they explained 
that the tiger had been about 
to charge. I don’t know, for, 


a8 luck would have it, he never 
got the chance. Sure enough, 


he was a colossal tiger; he 
must have weighed well on for 
forty stone. And there on his 
body was the mark of the first 
bullet ; just a scratch drying 
on his wither. That was a day. 

By this tiger’s corpse there 
hangs a pathetic tale. Given 
his skin, you might imagine 
that a dead tiger had little more 
to offer. Therein you would 
be wrong. In the East, re- 
member, we believe in a whole 
host of drugs and _ potions, 
philtres and charms, undreamt 
of by the coldly scientific faculty 
of the West—“ household reme- 
dies,” in fact, largely based on 
homeopathic magic. Of this 
magic let me give you some 
examples. There is, for one, 
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the childless Persian wife who, 
when all else fails, has recourse 
to an infallible recipe for child- 
bearing: rose-water—poured 
into a dead dog’s mouth of a 
Tuesday night. Here, I must 
admit, the process of her reason- 
ing is a little obscure. But 
consider now the smooth- 
horned Persian ibex—a beast 
with whom I have had some 
dealings, and who is believed 
to thrive on a diet of snakes, 
the more poisonous the better. 
Very occasionally you will shoot 
an elderly male who carries 
about with him a gall-stone 
tucked away in his anatomy, 
the result, possibly, of his 
eccentric diet. This stone is 
a very pearl of price; apply 
it to a ‘snake-bite, and the 
bitten is at once made whole. 
To the magically minded this 
reasoning is perfectly logical. 
And I know that the results 
are as stated, for grave and 
educated men have assured me 
so, beseeching me to be zealous 
on their behalf to explore well 
the in’ards of my victims. 
Many another instance comes 
to mind. Once in the jungle 
I heard the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps. I waited. Pre- 
sently from a bush emerged 
the strangest beast I have ever 
seen. Clad from nose to tail 
he was in complete scale-armour 
such as you may see on the 
hauberks in the Bayeux tapes- 
try. He looked, in fact, like 
an animated artichoke, if you 
can picture an artichoke over 
two feet long; but scientific- 
ally, I believe, he was a “pan- 
golin,” something nearly akin 
to the armadillo. Before I 
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could intervene my companion 
had “larned” him to be a 
pangolin. He had fallen upon 
him and killed him with his 
axe. It was a brutal murder. 
But, the murderer pointed out, 
there is virtue in these jade- 
like scales. The pangolin is 
a fecund and prolific beast ; 
hang one of his scales at your 
good wife’s neck, and a fillip 
to the birthrate is assured. 
Then there is the well-known 
bone in the bear’s anatomy 
which is endowed with precisely 
the same stimulating properties 
as the pangolin’s scale. With 
so many adventitious aids to 
maternity, small wonder that 
India counts three hundred 
and fifty million citizens. 

As you would infer, the 
magical properties of the tiger 
are proportionately greater 
than those of the pangolin or 
the bear. He positively radi- 
ates virtue ; like the cocoanut, 
every scrap of him has its use. 
Eat of his liver and you be- 
come brave as Raja Rasalu; 
of his prisket, and you are 
strong a8 Bhimsen the Giant- 
Killer; give one of his “lucky 
bones”? to your wife, and that 
painstaking lady has yet an- 
other child; chop up his 
whiskers fine to mix them in 
your neighbour’s porridge, and 
you are well rid of a pestilent 
knave. But the tiger’s fat is 
his crowning virtue. Creaking 
joints are the portion of old 
age. Smear these joints with 
tiger’s fat, and they become 
limber as a cat’s. All ‘the 
world wants tiger’s fat. 

My bearer decided to meet 
the long-felt want, whether as 
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a commercial speculation or 
out of pure philanthropy I am 
not clear. With the first tiger 
he was too slow off the mark: 
another had spoiled the corpse 
before him. But he made no 
mistake about the second— 
the big tiger in question. That 
tiger was fat and well-liking. 
My bearer returned from the 
obsequies in triumph with a 
colossal ““wodge’”’ of fat reputed 
to weigh twenty pounds. 

The magadam was his un- 
doing. That wiseacre eyed the 
fat thoughtfully. “This fat,” 
said he, “must be melted in 
the sun. If you melt it down 
and skim it off over a fire, 
its virtue will have gone out 
of it.” The bearer was new 
to tiger’s fat, so he was ready 
to believe all he was told. He 
placed the wodge in the sun 
to melt. Perhaps the sun was 
not doing its best ‘that day. 
Anyway, the wodge refused to 
melt; in fact, it did not even 
perspire. After a vigil of some 
hours, duty called my bearer 
elsewhere. And when he fre 
turned, lo, the wodge had 
vanished. Evaporated perhaps. 
I do not know. But, I repeat, 
all the world wants tiger’s fat. 
And I then and there revised 
my estimate of the magadam’s 
sagacity. 

My tale would be incomplete 
did I fail to describe to you 
the Gond in his lighter mo- 
ments. As you may have 
gathered, he is a cheery soul. 
Moreover, he has the Indian’s 
habit of multiplying festivals 
exceedingly. And when thes¢ 
festivals occur the Gond goes 
dancing mad ; lads and lassie 
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both revolve for days on end 
through “Ladies’ Chains” and 
kindred figures. Also, the Gond 
loves to attend his oft-recurring 
“bazaars.” These are not chari- 
table functions ; they are social 
gatherings combined with a 
minimum of business. Of these 
bazaars there is no end ; every 
village seems to have its weekly 
“at home day.” The Gond 
sticks a marigold behind his 
ear and attends them all in 
foree. He chaffers for rice or 
turmeric ; armed with a “pro- 
perty” sword he engages in 
grotesque sham-fights ; he gets 
pleasantly mellow; he gives 
the girls a treat. But I cannot 
believe that there is any real 
trade to justify these bazaars ; 
each Gond merely takes in his 
neighbour’s washing. Nor can 
I fathom when the Gond finds 
time to work for a serious 
living. 

On the rare days when the 
Gond had no more pressing 
social engagement, and when 
there had been no tiger-kill, 
you might have seen him drop- 
ping in by twos and threes to 
smoke his leaf-pipe in the shade 
around my camp. I soon got 
to know what his arrival meant. 
He had come to take me out 
to shoot meat for him; at 
least that was the ideal—by 
no means always _ realised. 
There was a regular etiquette 
to be observed on these occa- 
sions. It was understood that 
my beaters expected no pay. 
What I shot they ate, the 
horns and skins remaining my 
property. Further, my regular 
trackers took no part in the 
proceedings, which were thor- 
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oughly democratic. Usually the 
magadam, ex officio, constituted 
himself master of ceremonies. 
But every beater felt himself 
to have a stake in the venture, 
and fully qualified thereby to 
air his views. In fact, it was 
their show; I placed myself 
unreservedly in their hands, 
knowing that, whatever else 
failed, at least I was sure of 
an afternoon’s jolly. 

After a heated argument they 
would select a patch of jungle 
as the scene of operations and 
lead me off. The jungles round 
about were full of game. There 
were sambar and cheetal, nilgai 
and pig, not to mention smaller 
fry such as barking-deer and 
four-horned antelope. So far 
so good. But the trouble was 
this: though tigers or bears 
may be driven with compara- 
tive ease, the ungulates are 
much more kittle cattle. To 
be successful, a beat for them 
must be conceived with fore- 
thought and executed with 
finesse; preliminary noise is 
fatal. But my Gonds suffered 
from divided counsels ; democ- 
racies are notorious for in- 
efficiency in the field. So noise 
there usually was—lots of it— 
just when we should have been 
silent as the grave. It follows 
that the ensuing beats were 
nearly always blank. Occa- 
sionally I would catch a glimpse 
of a black mass hurtling through 
the trees as a boar broke out 
through the stops; occasion- 
ally a burst of shouting told 
me that a stag had broken 
back; occasionally I revelled 
in a vision of pure delight as 
a sambar hind tripped out be- 
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fore me, to pause—tense with 
listening, nostrils twitching, 
mouse-ears cocked, and sleek 
grey-brown coat gleaming in 
the sun—before she plunged 
with a clatter into cover be- 
yond. But shots were very 
rare. Then the beaters would 
emerge, each with his tale of 
the “‘muckle harts”’ that had 
eluded us because some one 
had blundered. As a rule, on 
these occasions it was the 
master of ceremonies who got 
it in the neck; he was every- 
body’s game. Even in private 
life the magadam was a man 
with a worried look and eyes 
that grew on stalks. Justifying 
himself with frenzied eloquence, 
to the assembled multitude he 
was @ joy for ever. 

But the beats were not al- 
ways blank; though, truth to 
tell, I did not much care 
whether they were or not. I 
would as lief spend unforget- 
able days “in fayre foreste”’ 
and see the beasts alive as 
gloat on their horns nailed for 
evermore to my parlour walls. 
In the words of the poet— 


‘* Hit is full mery in fayre foreste, 
To here the foulys sing : 
To see the dere draw to the dale, 
And leve the hilles hee.” 


I quite agree, though towards 
tigers my feelings are altogether 
different. 

Then, at the close of the 
day, the beaters would collect 
for the cigarette that hospi- 
tality ordained; with “Red 
Lamps” at twenty to the penny, 
the gift was not extravagant. 
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The time had come for my 
one and only joke, reserved 
for each blank day. “You 
came for meat,” so this joke 
ran, “and you’ve got none. 
Don’t blame me. Here’s the 
magadam ; he ran the show. 
Why not eat him?” It was 
a@ poor joke when new. But 
then there is nothing subtle 
about the Gond. He liked that 
joke better every time he 
heard it. 

At last came the day—as 
such days will—when we had 
to leave Jakora and return to 
civilisation. There were the 
skins of four tigers on the 
carts that day. And there was 
the magadam waiting with a 
wreath of marigolds. He las- 
soed me dexterously; our 
march had become a triumphal 
progress. Nonetheless it was 
hard to say good-bye. 

Sometimes, in the dart 
watches of the night, an awful 
dread besets me. I think of 
the march of human progress ; 
of the peopling of the waste 
places of the earth. Soon the 
whole world will be usurped 
by man—man who will leave 
no beast alive save such as he 
can enslave. No more tigers, 
no more pangolins, no more 
grouse, no more red deer then 
—except at Wembley or in the 
Zoo. Nothing but spawning, 
teeming humanity struggling 
for bread, charabancs and 
blatant trippers. It is a night- 
mare thought. But, thank 
heaven, I'll be dead before 
that day. Not in my time, 
O Lord ! 





THE OBLIGATO ON . CAT’S TAIL. 


BY JAN GORDON. 


WE heard this queer story 
of the South, incongruously, 
in a Swedish farmhouse. Hans- 
son the painter told it, and he 
told it in Spanish, a language 
which we alone of all the 
audience could understand. In 
the room there was Farmer 
Olsson—Marten Nylocks they 
called him, because Marten 
was his Christian name and 
Nylocks the name of his farm ; 
there was Fru Olsson and her 
female cousin; there was the 
master-fiddler of Sweden and 
his son; and there was “the 
laughing man,” an old clever 
peasant, with a cackling fund 
of unintelligible wit. They all 


sat attentive clean through 
the long story, fascinated by 
the series of unintelligible syl- 
lables, which apparently made 


sense to us. There was only 
one interruption. Fru Olsson 
broke the silence of the audience 
by saying— 

** And for how long can you 
go on making those strange 
sounds, Konstndrer? ”’ 

As though she imagined that 
he had learned a sequence of 
noises which presently would 
become exhausted. 

The time was four o’clock 
in the morning, and it was 
broad daylight ; indeed, it had 
never been properly night. We 
had been dancing in the Ny- 
locks barn—dancing polskas 
and hambos, waltzes and pas- 


de-quatre—to the old Swedish 
melodies wonderfully played by 
the master-fiddler and his son. 
From half-past nine till three 
we had danced in the great 
wooden barn, with all the doors 
and windows flung wide. At 
ten the sun had dipped behind 
the serrated edge of the pine- 
clad hills, but across the mid- 
night hours a placid sunset had 
loitered in the sky, until at 
2 a.M. the rising sun darted 
its first beams into the whirling 
couples of a wild polska. At 
three the dance had come to a 
finish, but when all the folks 
had gone, the master - fiddler, 
in the farmhouse, had played 
for our benefit, as we were 
foreigners, old and strange com- 
positions which he had col- : 
lected in the farther parts of 
Sweden. But his last E string 
snapping, he was reduced to 
silence, and so we turned to 
coffee and conversation. 

We talked naturally of music : 
first, of the Swedish peasant 
music, of which the master- 
fiddler was a specialist. A 
jolly fellow was the master- 
fiddler. He didn’t believe in 
divine melancholy. He played 
best to stamping feet, and 
every one of his solos seemed 
to have a jest in them, some 
unexpected technical intrusion 
of a lilting comic nature, an 
Aristophanes on the strings. 
Later, we heard him give a 
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concert. He filled the spaces 
between his amazing melodies 
with a monologue of broad 
country jest. His was an art 
humanised. 

Hansson the painter had 
lodged us with Marten Nylocks. 
We had reached this village 
with a vague verbal introduc- 
tion at six o’clock on a sum- 
mer’s evening. He had re- 
ceived us with a placid dis- 
may, which soon awoke into 
delight and a northern hos- 
pitality. By ten o’clock he 
had quieted peasant fears, usu- 
ally by means of an impassive 
silence, while Fru Olsson had 
argued herself dry of opposi- 
tion. By a quarter to eleven we 
had been abed in Nylocks farm. 

That was ten days ago. 
Hansson now spoke about Span- 
ish music. He, like ourselves, 
had been in Spain,’and, as do 
most thorough-going Northern- 
ers, he loved that country. He 
loved those foibles of the South- 
erner which the Northern man 
is too self-conscious to exhibit, 
and he loved that utter freedom 
which a man enjoys in a culture 
not his own, when he is tied 
neither by the rules of his own 
conventions nor by those of 
the land in which he is voyaging. 
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For the benefit of the master- 
fiddler Konstnérer Hansson sang 
a queer malaguefia which he 
had heard often in Anda- 
lucia. 

‘¢En una orilla del mar, 
Una baljena sospiraba, 


Y sospirando dice: 
‘Querer es pena.’”! 


We gave him a Jota for his 
malaguefia, while the master- 
fiddler banged the table and 
shouted— 

“Nay, that isn’t music of 
the north. There is a passion 
in it, a mad strangeness .. .” 

One or two other southern 
melodies we sang, though not 
attempting, of course, any imi- 
tation of the nasal eastern 
flamenco which gives to Spanish 
singing its most marked char- 
acter. The enthusiasm of the 
master-fiddler rose to the live- 
liest pitch. 

Then Hansson said _; reflec- 
tively— 

“But the queerest music 
that I ever heard was in 
Majorca in the Balearic Islands. 
I will tell you the story if 
you like. But I will tell it 
in Spanish. It will go better 
so, and you will understand 
me more fully than if. I spoke 
Swedish.” 


i. 


“It was during the first year 
of the war,” said Hansson, 
“that we reached the Island 


of Majorca, and, after wander- 
ing about a little, settled down 
in the village of Deya amongst 





1 <*Qn a shore of the sea, 
A whale was sighing, 
And sighing said : 


‘To love is to suffer. 


a” 
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the hills on the north. We 
lodged with old Pedro the inn- 
keeper, who at first was very 
reluctant to take us in, but 
who became cordial in a gruff 
surly fashion a8 soon as we 
were once definitely accepted. 
After a few days we were so 
delighted with the place and 
with the scenery that we made 
up our minds to stay definitely 
for some time. So I must 
describe Deya to you first. 
Imagine a grocer’s scoop with 
a conical pile of something, 
sugar, flour, or what not, stand- 
ing in the middle of it. Well, 
Deya is like that. The small 


pile represents a conical hill, 
the scoop denotes surrounding 
walls of mountain which narrow 
down to a gorge leading to the 
sea and to a little indented bay 
of the greenest water you can 


imagine. 


All these mountains 
and the hill itself are cut into 
terraces, step by step, as though 
here was the foot of Jacob’s 
ladder left for men to wonder 
at; and on these terraces grow 
the most contorted, the most 
grotesquely human - looking 
dlive-trees that I have ever 
seen. Up the hill the road goes 
in a corkscrew fashion, and 
along it cluster the houses, 
yellow, green, orange, pink, 
and ochre, almost seeming as 
it were to stand upon one 
another’s shoulders, like some 
acrobatic pile, to uplift the 
church with half a dozen 
dark tall cypress-trees at the 
very apex; and the whole 
is shaded with fig-trees and 
vine pergolas beneath which I 
have seen veritably crimson 
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shadows run¢in the morning, 
so keen is the colour there. 
The streets, you know, are all 
steps too, steps of different 
sizes, so that you take your 
life in your hand if you come 
down them quickly in the dark. 

**'We hired a house near the 
foot of the hill, amongst the 
figs, orange-trees, and grapes. 
There were four rooms, it cost 
six pesetas a month, and was 
coloured a fading cerulean blue ; 
the innkeeper grumpily found 
for us a very old woman who 
was willing to risk her reputa- 
tion as charwoman to two 
bachelors for fifty centimos a 
day; we bought a few of the 
simplest pieces of crude furni- 
ture, two chairs, a round table, 
a pair of plank beds, some 
earthen and copper pots, and 
so were ready to begin house- 
keeping. I was not alone, you 
know, My companion being 
Stonzen the artist, whom you 
have met in Paris. 

“Life in Deya was simple. 
For food there was goldfish 
and rice, with a certain allow- 
ance of meat, as many eggs as 
the old woman could capture, 
and potatoes. And wine, of 
course—ah yes, wine. ...” 
(Hansson smacked his lips re- 
flectively. Sweden is a half- 
prohibition country. The very 
memories of Southern wines 
quickened the painter’s speech.) 

“But life was so simple 
that it wasn’t always simple. 
For instance, if there should 
be a storm, the fishermen 
couldn’t go out: no fishermen, 
no fish. The eggs were soon 
bought up, and the butcher’s 
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shop cleared. He refused to 
kill more meat than one calf 
a week, as his taxes would have 
been raised had he satisfied 
our pressing needs. So in 
periods of bad weather we ate 
rice and potatoes. The tax 
system was administered by 
the Alcalde and a batch of 
cronies almost in the old Arabic 
fashion. 

““I saw Juanita Montes 
with gold earrings in church 
yesterday. We'll raise their 
taxes a bit, eh?’ 

“So all the women who 
wore gold ornaments swore 
they were plated. Nobody 
except the smugglers ever tried 
to increase their business. The 
old reprobate of a foreign arch- 
duke who owned the whole of 
Valdemosa paid less-in taxes 
than did Don Alfonso, who 
was a negligible South Ameri- 
can. That’s how things were 
in Deya. 

“The people round about 
seemed to be a simple kindly 
folk, generous in offer as is 
the Spanish way, but not un- 
generous in gift also. If they 
found you sketching in their 
back gardens they would give 
you tomatoes or grapes or a 
few olives, not factitiously like 
the continental Spaniard, but 
in earnest. We thought that 
we had come to a paradise, 
where the sun was never un- 
bearably warm, the weather 
usually good, the colour mag- 
nificent, and where old father 
Adam was almost humoured 
out of existence. Life has 
its gayest aspect in these south- 
ern lands. I always remember 
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Majorca as a song coming 
through broken sunlight be- 
neath olive-trees. The har- 
vesters on the threshing-floors 
sang to their horses which 
trod out the corn. If the song 
stopped, the horse stopped too. 
The women sang in their houses; 
the children had one intermin- 
able song, which echoed from 
every patio. If any one died 
they keened a weird mournful 
melopée such as must have been 
formerly wailed after the mur- 
derous raids of the Arabic cor- 
sairs, which had turned every 
farmhouse into a_ veritable 
fortress. 

“We turned the winter easily 
enough, though February and 
March were cold and blustery ; 
comfortless enough in stone- 
floored houses, on an island 
which was short of wood and 
had no coal. We northerners, 
used to many degrees below 
zero, felt the cold far more 
than did the Marjorquin folk 
themselves. They sat happily 
about when we were shivering. 
But that time passed, and the 
Mediterranean spring burst 
upon us. 

“Then we found a fly in 
the ointment, a fly which 
threatened to become pois- 
onous. We call the southern 
races cruel, but I am not 
sure if the term is quite cor- 
rect. It is perhaps a ques- 
tion of the exact meaning of a 
word. Cruelty denotes a Ie- 
proach, accuses the cruel one 
of acting against conscience. 
Is a cat cruel; is a fox-hunter 
cruel; is a@ woman cruel who 
wears birds’ wings or aigrettes? 
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The conscience isn’t developed 
with regard to these aspects of 
cruelty. Aren’t the Southern 
races in a similar case? Their 
conscience isn’t awakened to- 
wards animal life as vividly 
as is ours. We have not found 
the Spaniards to be actually 
a cruel race; they treat their 
animals in general well, but 
their imagination hasn’t been 
awakened to a sympathy with, 
or even understanding of, animal 
suffering. Perhaps they are 
still too natural; after all, 
Nature doesn’t take much 
count of animal suffering, does 
she ? 

“At any rate, the spring, 
with its outpouring of young 
birds, gave the children of 
the village, children at the 
cruel stage of existence, an 
opportunity to show Latin cal- 
lousness in a manner suffi- 
ciently vivid to horrify ws. We 
protested to one or two of the 
men, to the schoolmaster, and 
to our old woman about it, 
suggesting that some means 
should be devised to teach 
the children better ways. They 
but shrugged their shoulders, 
saying, ‘ Aren’t all children like 
that? We can’t do anything.” 

“ For our six pesetas a month 
we had, in addition to the 
house, a couple of terraces 
with some fig and one or two 
orange-trees, a prickly pear 
cactus, and a thick patch of 
shrub. Into this the boys 
came hunting their pathetic 
victims ; and we, after having 
turned the boys out on several 
occasions, after having forbid- 
den them to come into our 
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garden in pursuit of birds, 
caught a couple of youngsters 
red-handed. We gave each a 
good cuffing—a thing they had 
probably never experienced in 
their lives before. Spaniards 
are over-tender with children. 
They went home in tears, with 
muttered curses; and if looks 
could kill, we would have fallen 
dead on the spot. 

“From that moment the 
whole attitude of the village 
towards us began to change. 
In a week our life became al- 
most unbearable. First, the 
mothers of the two boys met 
us with looks of hate; then 
their fathers refused to acknow- 
ledge our salutations. From 
those two families the atmos- 
phere of chill spread, until 
only two or three cheery fellows, 
including Miguel the coastguard 
and Pedro the innkeeper, would 
speak to us. The boys of the 
village then began to throw 
stones at us, whenever they 
could do so without being 
seen ; and we no longer dared 
to go into the gorges below 
the village, for one or two 
quite large boulders had been 
rolled down at us. 

“Stonzen’s sketching easel 
was smashed by one such fall- 
ing rock, and he himself nar- 
rowly escaped serious injury. 
We began to find a difficulty 
in getting food. Our old witch, 
encouraged by Pedro, stuck 
to us valiantly and did her 
best, but mysteriously eggs 
had always been sold to some- 
body else, or the butcher’s 
meat had all been ordered by 
another person. Only the fish- 
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ermen who lived nearly a mile 
away took no part in the 
village feeling, and helped to 
supply us with nourishment. 
Clearly things were becoming 
impossible. Paradise had 
turned into hell. Doesn’t it 
show how difficult it is to 
know men, to make a just 
judgment on external facts ? 
Now we would have said that 
Deya was a community of 
brutes, of surly, aloof, scowling 
brutes, where before had been 
a jolly generous village of easy- 
going fellows. Truth lies be- 
tween such wide poles of 
actuality. 

“We were, as a matter of 
fact, only waiting for one or 
two large canvases of Stonzen’s 
to become dry enough to pack 
in order to run away from this 
impossible existence, when a 
queer incident occurred which 
gave us a second lease of free- 
dom in Deya, and which pro- 
longed our stay for a time. 
We were sitting outside our 
house in the cool of the even- 


ing. We had become tired of | 


cursing Deya with its inhabi- 
tants, and had fallen to some 
abstract subject of conversa- 
tion—infinity, or the proba- 
bility of the existence of God ; 
any way, one of these eternal 
subjects which harass the ado- 
lescent mind, and which move 
it to the positive assertions 
which alone deep ignorance 
can make. Gradually we be- 
came aware of a queer sound 
coming faintly through the 
darkness from the hillside some- 
where above our heads—a 
fantastic sound, very thin, yet 
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quite audible, for the night 
was still. At one moment it 
seemed to be a shrill singing, 
but merged intermittently with 
cries and squeals of an indeter- 
minate nature, not those appa- 
rently of a human being, nor 
yet of a musical instrument. 
“Misery had not dimmed 
our lively curiosity with regard 
to Spain’s varied character. 
We set out in the dark stair- 
like streets to trace the sound 
to its source. To our delight 
we found the sound came from 
the inn, the posada, one of the 
few houses in the village in 
which we were yet welcome. 
“The large entrada, with 
its cavernous fireplace, its 
wooden tables and benches, was 
lit by two small wicks floating 
in cups of olive-oil and one 
tallow-candle. At the table 
in the middle were two men. 
The one, a monster of a man, 
was dining from a plate heaped 
with saffron-tinted rice; he 
was flinging masses of the 
golden stuff into his mouth, 
and chewing as though his 
teeth were running a race. His 
companion, seated primly fac- 
ing him, was the origin of the 
queer music which had aroused 
our interest. He was a long 
lean fellow; like a drawing of 
Don Quixote with a bulbous 
nose. He was singing in a 
high-pitched cracked voice, but 
in his arms he carried a large 
cat, the tail of which was 
caught in the corner of his 
mouth. At intervals of the 
song he chewed upon the tail, 
ahd the cat burst out into the 
most fearful accompaniment 
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that ever man could venture 
to devise. The man was sing- 
ing a doleful malaguefia with 
perfect solemnity, and the com- 
bination of man and cat was at 
once ludicrous and horrible. 


‘* The Man ; ‘ Every time I pass,’ 


The Cat: Wow, wow, yeow. 

The Man : ‘The cemetery gate,’ 

The Cat ; Aoie, yow, pstt. 

The Man; ‘I to my little body say,’ 

The Cat: Wow—gurr. 

The Man: ‘Here one day you will 

rest.’ 

The Cat, Arr— Arr—pstt—me 

—ow—ow. 


‘Seeing us enter, the weird 
singer released the cat’s tail 
from his mouth, on which the 
animal clambered to his shoul- 
der, from which it glowered at 
us. The man made us a bow. 

** * Sefiores,’ he said, ‘good- 
evening. I am Antonio San- 
tini, vendor of cloth, of apparel, 
and of female ornaments. There 
is my associate Pedro Pujo, the 
strongest man in Spain.’ 

““*We were curious about 
your music,’ I answered. 

“* * An interesting accompani- 
ment,’ said the thin man with 
a laugh. ‘If I may say so, a 
unique instrument.’ He tickled 


_the cat under the chin, and it 


produced a queer hoarse pur- 
ring, like the sound of a little 
circular saw lacking many teeth. 
‘You are not Spaniards from 
your accent?’ went on the 
thin man. 

** * Swedish,’ I answered. 

““Landlord,’ suddenly 
shouted the large™man, ‘ bring 
more rice, more rice. Tengo 
hambre, hombre.’ 

“*He eats enough for six,’ 
said the thin man. ‘But, 


then, he is the strongest man 
in Spain. He requires it. For 
me, I would rather drink.’ 

“He pinched the cat’s tail, 
and the animal uttered a pierc- 
ing yell. 

* *T do not hurt it,’ explained 
the thin man. ‘ We love each 
other well, Mees and I. I just 
nip the tail between my teeth 
so gently; aye. But I pre- 
tend to chew; that excites 
the Spaniards. It is a splendid 
selling device. She earns us 
many a good peseta does Mees 
here.’ 

**He plucked the cat from 
his’shoulder, set the tail be- 
tween his teeth, and broke out 
into another terrific duet. 

*“* Tengo, hambre hombre,’ 
shouted the strong man, beat- 
ing the table impatiently with 
the butt of his fork. 

*** Come down to our house,’ 
I said. ‘ We have a bottle or 
two of good wine there.’ 

*“So when the strong man 
had finished his second heaped 
plate of rice, we set off, the 
thin man carrying Mees the 
cat in his arms. 

“We toasted each other in 
excellent Majorquin wine, and 
the thin man sang us more 
of his infernal ditties with 
Mees howling an obligato fit 
for Lucifer’s kingdom itself. 
I was at last stirred to sing a 
Swedish song; Santini replied 
with a Corsican melody, for 
he was half Corsican by birth. 
So we sat deep into the night, 
passing the wine one to the 
other, and singing our songs 
alternately, while Stonzen 
raked our storehouse empty 
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of edible things to satisfy the 
ever-hungry Pujo, whose huge 
voice kept up a continual cry 
for food— 

“* « Tengo, 
tengo hambre.’ 

“Gradually our house filled 
with amazed villagers. Our 
strange concert conquered their 
aloofness. One by one—at 
first only loitering dark sil- 
houettes against the night in 
our open door—they gathered 
more and more till the whole 
room was filled with them, 
and they crowded about us a 
ring of silent amazed faces{lit 
queerly by our tallow dips. 
At last we had drunk all the 
wine, Pujo had eaten all the 
food we had, and was still 
unsatisfied. So we must re- 
turn to the posada. We stood 
up to move. 

“But the strong man sud- 
denly roared out— 

“““Ha, no! Make a proces- 
sion, right round the village. 
We sell cloth to-morrow before 
the posada.’ 

“He seized our table by its 
single central leg, and holding 
it like a drum, beating upon it 
with his enormous fist, burst 
out into the road. The thin 
man went next, chewing the 
cat’s tail, evoking the most 
shocking noises from the animal, 
and I caught up a pair of copper 
stewpan lids and followed, while 
Stonzen, who could improvise 
no instrument, added to the 
din with a hoarse chanting. 
So up and down in the dark- 
ness we paraded the streets 
of Deya, followed by an 
ever-increasing crowd; while 


hambre hombre ; 
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through half-lit windows the 
heads of startled women and 
children stuck out like gar- 
goyles from the houses. Clear 
up to the church we went, the 
strong man thumping with a 
will, the thin man singing, the 
cat wailing, I clashing, and 
Stonzen bellowing. We would 
let Deya have it. What did 
it matter? A last defiance. 
From the mountains around 
our noises came back to us in 
a hundred echoes. Down we 
went to the posada, where the 
strong man at once shouted 
for more food, and the thin 
man set out another bottle of 
wine. 

“We were alone. We had 
shut the great doors on the 
crowd, which we could hear 
murmuring outside. 

“* Ha,’ said the thin man, 
tossing off a glassful, ‘ we shall 
sell a lot of cloth to-morrow. 
Everybody in Deya will now 
come to our sale, and we will 
do as we like with them. I 
will teli you, Swedish sefiores, 
that we do very good business, 
PujoandI. He is the strongest 
man in the world, and I, I am 
the slyest. The Spaniards are 
simple folk, sefiores, at bottom. 
I tell you between us, we im- 
press, we terrify them so much 
that they don’t dare not to 
buy from us.’ 

“*You are the man we 
have been looking for,’ said I. 
‘If you are the slyest man in 
the world, advise us how to 
act. The people here wish us 
to go; we would like to stay, 
but life has become impos- 
sible.’ 
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“T told him our story. 

“The thin man scratched his 
head. 
“<The devil,’ bellowed the 
‘I'd give it to 


strong man. 
them.’ 

“* Ha, ha,’ cried the thin 
man. ‘Yes; that’s it. My 
companion, sefiores, is not 
noted for his quickness, but 
he gives you the clue. There 
you have it.’ 

“* But,’ said Stonzen, ‘we 
can’t fight the whole village.’ 

“* Not at all,’ said the thin 
man. ‘Force, pah! Force is 
useless in action. Ah, sefiores, 
force is valuable only as a 
threat, never as an act. No. 
It was the first part of my 
friend’s advice which caught 
my ear.’ 

“* But I, I said no first part,’ 
cried the strong man. 

“* Yes, yes,’ answered the 
thin man. ‘The devil. He 
said, the devil. Give them 
the devil. That’s it. You are 
artists. Well then.’ He made 
large gestures, ‘On your front 
door, for all to see. Yes! 
with horns and tail and flames 
complete. You understand ? ’ 

“Stonzen looked  flabber- 
gasted; but I caught the 
meaning. 

“*We can but try it as a 
joke,’ I said. ‘But do you 
really think—— ? ’ 

“*Surely, surely,’ said the 
thin man, and he gave his cat 
@ nip. 
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““* Meow,’ cried Mees, and 
spat viciously. 

“*“ Come,’ said the thin man. 
“Come, Mees. A last duet, 
eh?’ And he sang thus :— 


‘* The Man: ‘Me has despreciado,’ ! 

The Cat : Wow—wow. 

The Man: ‘Y quatro palacios tengo,’ 
The Cat : Mee—ow—w. 

The Man : ‘ E1 infirmo, el asilo,’ 
The Cat: Wow—wow, ye— ow. 
The Man ; ‘ Lacarcel, y el cemetario.’ 
The Cat : M—ow— Yah—Pstt. 


“On the next morning I set 
to work. I drew in the devil 
upon our front door, with 
horns and tail complete. Flames 
of Chinese vermilion spouted 
up behind him, yellow fire 
gleamed from his eyes. He was 
black and tawny; and as I 
worked I could hear the bellow- 
ings of Paco Pujo as he sold 
his cloth by a sort of inverted 
auction in the little plaza before 
the posada. 

** Now then, sefiores, who 
will buy this splendid cloth at 
fifteen pesetas the metre? Fif- 
teen pesetas only. Sixty reals 
only. Sixty reals. What? 
You won’t have it? Sixty, 
fifty-nine, fifty-eight, fifty-seven, 
fifty-six, fifty-five, fifty-four, 
fifty-three, fifty-two, fifty-one, 
fifty ... at fifty reals, come, 
there’s a bargain .. .’ &¢. 

‘Before lunch I had ‘ him’ 
completed, a ferocious devil for 
all Deya to see. 

““Maybe you won’t credit 
the result ; but the thin fellow 





1 « You have despised me, 
And yet I have four palaces— 
The hospital, the workhouse, 
The prison, and the grave.” 
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was right. The more sophis- 
ticated grouped themselves in 
the street, grinned, and said, 
‘He’s a fine devil no doubt.’ 
But the others looked at us 
askance, and with a new dawn- 
ing respect, with awe. Perhaps 
people who could thus produce 
the visible devil at will were 
ticklish fellows to meddle with. 
The women crossed themselves 
as they passed our door or 
even at the end of the street. 
The stone-throwing stopped by 
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magic, and small boys seemed 
happier when invisible. No- 
body hunted birds in our 
garden. 

‘* Peace returned to us. We 
went on with our work, and 
to all intents and purposes 
Deya became once more the 
easy-going village of other days. 
If anything, eggs became more 
plentiful, and I am not sure 
that our old witch didn’t take 
advantage of our new-won im- 
portance.” 


Ii. 


When the story was ended 
the audience sighed, and looked 
at Hansson with growing re- 
spect. For half an hour almost 
he had created a whole uni- 
verse of new sound, but at 
last his repertoire seemed to 
be exhausted. It was nearing 
five, and so much real daytime 
that it seemed almost absurd 
to go to bed. But in North 
Sweden if one doesn’t go to 
bed in the day, one gets no 
sleep at all. So, after having 
bowed ceremoniously to our 
host and hostess with a tak so 
mycket for the evening, to the 
master-fiddler withatak so mycket 
for the music, to the cousin, and 
to the laughing man with a tak 
so mycket for nothing in partic- 
ular; to Konstnérer Hansson 
with a tak so mycket for his story, 
we withdrew to our room. 





We snuggled down beneath 
the counterpanes with that 
virtuous resolution which marks 
all those who go to bed by 
daylight. I was lying half 
dozing, half making compari- 
sons between the two cultures, 
that of the south and that 
of the north. Spain had 
been highly civilised when this 
land was still savage. Now 
Spain was scared of a painted 
devil, while in this Norrland 
farm there was a telephone 
and an electric milk-separator. 
The milk-separator and the 
telephone were just  begin- 
ning to take on the fan- 
tastic forms of dreamland’s 
edge when I heard my wife 
murmur reflectively to her- 
self— 

“ But what a funny life for a 
cat.” 
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DIE LORELEI IN CHINA. 


BY A. C, HYDE LAY, 


RoMANCE, thrill, and per- 
plexity will always beset those 
who try to probe the problem 
of steam navigation on the 
Upper Yangtze and through 
its narrow magnificent Gorges. 
The coming of the steamer 
has proved an almost incon- 
ceivable boon to travellers who 
value comfort and speed above 
adventure and novelty; but 


‘ even to-day the risk of accident 


appears to remain as high as 
ever, despite the experience 
which has been gained, and 
valuable vessels sink, some- 
times two or three in one 
month, becoming total losses 
in a few minutes. The Great 
River above Ichang, 1000 miles 
from the coast, is rich in rapids 
and canyons, shingle-banks and 
shoals. No other river could 
possibly enter into considera- 
tion when the title Great is 
used in China: its immensity 
is such that it earns for itself 
the distinction of enjoying the 
grammatical degree positive, 
by implication meriting an hon- 
our higher than would be de- 
scribed by the comparative 
and superlative. Even the 


Yellow River, China’s Sorrow, 
with the enormous toll of life 
it has taken, does not enter 
into competition. The Yangtze, 
third in size in the world, only 
the Amazon and Nile being 


longer, solely achieves incon- 
testably the restrained epithet 
Great. 

The Chefoo;’Convention of 
1876 stipulated that foreigners 
would be allowed to settle for 
trade in Chungking, nearly 1400 
miles from the mouth of the 
river, and one of the largest 
cities in China, but not before 
steam navigation to that port 
was established. It was not 
until 1898 that the first steam- 
vessel arrived there, an indica- 
tion that the project was one 
of colossal magnitude. 

The first serious accident to 
befall a steamer occurred in 
1901, when the German ss. Shut 
Hsiang met with disaster on the 
K’ung Ling Rapid, several lives 
being lost. The cause of this 
mishap is significant, as showing 
the difficulties of navigation in 
this exceptional region. The 
rule of the road was to steer 
directly for a certain boulder 
in the stream. The captain 
did so, until at the last minute 
he saw the rock almost imme- 
diately in front of his bows. 
In desperation he swung his 
boat around in a futile attempt 
to save her from what seemed 
to promise suicidal destruction. 
His action was fatal. Had he 
continued steaming towards the 
boulder into which he was de- 
liberately dashing—in conform- 
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ity with local navigation rules, 
—the current would have car- 
ried him safely off to the side 
just before it was too late. 
This catastrophe proved a 
considerable set-back to all 
contemplating steamer trade 
and development on the Upper 
River. Armchair critics may 
consider that undue importance 
was attached by pioneers, who 
were discouraged for several 
years from pursuing endeavours 
in this direction, to this isolated 
calamity. But any one with 
imagination who makes the 
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trip to-day realises the mis- 
givings that must have filled 
the hearts of the earlier adven- 
turers; for if even now men 
marvel how steamers can battle 
the rapids over furious “ chow- 
chow ” water, how much more 
awesome must the enterprise 
have been in its infancy with 
less reliable vessels, and imbued 
with all the horrors of the un- 
certain. 

Only in 1919 did regular 
sailings begin of moderately 
large-sized vessels—of roughly 
200 feet in length. 


II. 


The rather startling infor- 
mation was vouchsafed by the 
cheery Agent of the firm whose 
steamer was returning to Chung- 
king at the beginning of the 
season after her annual over- 
haul in Shanghai— 

“You don’t find any flies on 
Szechwan.” He was conversing 
amiably in his own patois, as 
was his wont. 

“Mosquitoes, perhaps,” sug- 
gested the Quibbler, trying to 
be funny. 

““*Way back in Szechwan,” 
—the other’s voice was soft, 
nearly exultant—“ when you 
get back from the office ”’ (pro- 
nounced a little like orifice) 
“on @ summer’s evening, and 
can lie back in your hammock 
on the verandah of your own 
bungalow, right up on the hill- 
tops, you feel as if you were 
sorry for all these folks that 
have to stick in the cities with 





tramways and hooters, and 
you know they’re miles and 
miles away, nearly a thousand 
and a half miles away, and 
you ain’t jealous of them! 
Not one bit! No sour grapes 
about it whatever, you believe 
me!” 

The Chief Engineer grunted— 

“Ye’re good at cracking 
jokes, man,” he said. 

The tenor of the other's 
perorations about Szechwan was 
always much the*same. One 
point he stressed: he did not 
want to be buried in West 
China. 

“No; I don’t wanna leave 
my bones back in Szechwan,” 
he would cry sharply. Why 
this particularly worried hin, 
he alone knew. But his tongue 
was a delight to the ear, with 
his sweet Kentucky accent, 
despite occasional AmericaD- 
isms, when he began to harp 
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on his old theme, especially 
to those destined to be stationed 
for some time in Chungking, 
whither all aboard were bound, 
new - comers, who naturally 
hoped to make the best of 
their exile. The Agent had just 
been down to the Paris of the 
East, Shanghai, for a fortnight, 
his annual visit to the firm’s 
headquarters, and incidentally 
to jollifications unknown “’way 
back in Szechwan.” 

“Gee! but I’m glad to get 
outa that place again.” He 
was talking about Shanghai, 
considered by many the most 
desirable spot for residence in 
Asia, as it provided every 
variety. “I’ve had about 
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enough to last me another 


- year, at least.” 


And he would return in 
reminiscence to his attractive 
bungalow, far up the stone 
steps, to which he had to be 
carried each afternoon by four 
immaculately attired palanquin- 
bearers, so that you became 
pleasantly drowsy listening to 
it all, sensing the depth of 
feeling which moved him to 
utter such sincere if extrava- 
gant and certainly touching 
praise. Almost you were moved 
to tears, and that did not 
matter much if you were seated 
aft on the saloon-balcony deck, 
with the lights switched off to 
keep away midges. 


Ii. 


“To-morrow you get up at 
five if you value beauty,” the 
Chief Officer advised jocularly. 
What was it to him? He had 
seen it ninety-four times in all 
—forty-seven trips up, forty- 
seven down. But perhaps the 
first time he had enjoyed it 
immensely too, and this pro- 
fession of indifference to mar- 
vels of scenery was merely a 
form of pose of professional 
etiquette on his part, acquired 
after years of marine excite- 
ment. 

“TI mean to,” affirmed the 
Asthete solemnly. ‘I shall 
not miss a moment of the 
Ichang Gorge.” 

The Ichang is the first Gorge, 
a few miles above the treaty- 
port of Ichang, known as the 


Brown Cat Gorge for half its 
distance, and the Lampshine 
Gorge through the second 
section. 

The latter is well named. 
Steamers all leave on the up- 
ward trip so early in the morn- 
ing, before dawn usually, that 
lamps or lights are still shining 
aboard till the Lampshine is 
well-nigh reached. 

This, of course, has nothing 
whatsoever to do with its bap- 
tism, which occurred centuries 
before steamers were born. 

From the Brown Cat the 
Lampshine is entered by round- 
ing a very sharp tum to 
starboard, when the steamer 
has to whistle twice or thrice. 
The resulting bellow becomes 
@ moan which rises like an in- 
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visible spirit in deep pain, up 
through the ea:ly morning mist, 
and its echoes striking the im- 
mense rocks which tower down 
on either side, shriek in anguish 
as they ricochet violently 
against the unsympathetic lime- 
stone. 

“Do not be so flint-hearted,”’ 
the voice whines, tailing off 
towards the clouds, slowly 
changing from grey to a faint 
down-like pink, the only method 
of escape from this chasm. 

“We do not welcome you,” 
the austere banks frown, with 
bristling brows; ‘‘ we did not 
ask you to come here. There 
were junks before; were they 
not good enough ? ” 

And there is no answer, 
except perhaps a repeated wail, 
for are not the steamers taking 
away the sole source of em- 
ployment to which the junkmen 
are accustomed, and causing 
them anxiety as to the procure- 
ment of their daily bread ? 

**Sun-kissed clouds ” : % the 
phrase came to the mind as 
one looked aloft, and its almost 
banal or trite savour was felt 
to be more than countered by 
its force, for scattered clouds 
came together and joined in 
joyous embrace, while down 
below the mists in the valley 
and the gloom gradually de- 
parted. 

On the left bank, the acute- 
ness of the slopes diminishing, 
what before were shapes in the 
shadow became properly visible: 
groves of bamboo, of varnish 
and tallow-trees revealed them- 
selves beside the slight cot- 
tages built near them, and 
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perched on the edges of 
cliffs. 

To breakfast after three 
hours’ vigil on the fore-peak 
of the well-deck, and to be 
able at the same time to look 
out of either window on each 
side and see the base of wildest 
rocks, so close that you feel 
that you could almost jump 
on to them if they were not so 
steep and slippery, is to enjoy 
all the sensations of being 
swung comfortably in a lux- 
urious limousine through val- 
leys it could never reach. Dark 
shades play across the saloon, 
and as a shaft of sunlight re- 
flected down a gully visits for 
a moment the sweetly scented 
table, to depart quickly, with- 
drawn like a spot-light, a pleas- 
ant eerie feeling is experienced 
at the thought of being shut up 
in these black clefts, in combat 
with the inexorable waters. 
The compressed mouth of the 
Ox-Liver-Horse-Tongue Gorge 
is being entered, nomenclature 
here forsaking beauty, and being 
unapt, even to the petit dé- 
jeaner. The name was derived 
through the resemblance of the 
stalactites on the crag to the 
parts in question, which opened 
the eyes of the astute junkmen 
to the title whereby the gorge 
must be known. 

The Gorge of the Military 
Books and Precious Swords, 
farther up, is more fortunate 
in its designation, this again 
being due to a group of stalac- 
tites. Its perpendicular walls, 
while rising to 1500 feet above 
the water, are said to penetrate 
equally far beneath. 















But the Gorge, par excellence, 
is reserved for the afternoon. 
It is twenty-two miles long, 
and for two hours the steamer 
climbs a gradual ascent through 
defiles defying description. She 
seems to be making straight 
for a bay with no outlet, heaped 
up mountains banked behind ; 
then, when despair has almost 
seized the minds of those 
watchers who search for an 
opening or imagine that the 
way has become blocked in the 
night, there appears a thin 
streak ahead, which leads 
through, at least, the first 
apparent impasse. This, the 
Wushan Gorge, is distinguished 
by the word deep. It has 
depth of grandeur, depth of 
solemnity, depth of sublimity, 
depth of colour, and the water, 
in turn, is reputed unfathom- 
able. Only the ripples are 
heard. ©The impressive silence 
suggests that we have entered 
a@ stupendous cavern, whose 
significant mysteries must re- 
main unknown, lest they reveal 
to us the secret of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. Green 
and lemon, red and brown, 
the patchwork of the hillsides 
now and then disclosed, are 
reflected in the water, and 
create attractive curtains for 
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V. 


The singing of the two most wind.” There is a poem which 


the mermaids of the river- 
beds. 

The Aisthete, reclining on 
the flat roof-deck of the 
ss. Merry Widow, was mutter- 
ing to himself, as his eyes 
travelled up to the battlemented 
crags and into the inaccessible 
crannies near the top, the words 
—for the most part accom- 
panied by the invincibly attrac- 
tive melody—of “Die Lore- 
mae 4)6% 


‘‘ Die Luft ist kiihl und es dunkelt, 
Und ruhig fliesst der Rhein, 
Der Gipfel des Berges funkelt 
Im Abendsonnenschein.” 


The substitution of the Great 
River for the Rhine alone 
sufficed to make the poem ex- 
quisitely appropriate. In the 
late afternoon the mountain- 
tops, which monopolised the 
sun’s rays, sparkled of a 
verity. 

The whole story could be 
imagined as taking place here : 
the pretty maiden sitting over 
on that rock in mid-stream 
combing her golden hair, and 
finally, the fisherman engulfed 
in the awful waves— 


‘Ich glaube, die Wellen verschlingen, 
Am Ende noch Schiffer und Kahn, 
Und das hat mit ihrem Singen. 

Die Lorelei gethan.” 






formidable rapids is indeed a says that when the Hsin T’an 


sound like a “rushing mighty is calm, you must fear the Yeh 
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T’an, and when the Yeh T’an 
is calm, fear the Hsin T’an. 

For half an hour the Merry 
Widow staggered on the crest 
of the Yeh T’an, and had to 
be dragged over by forty men, 
who fastened a hawser that 
was thrown out to them to a 
winch ashore, the other end 
being curled around a capstan 
on the ship’s lower deck. An- 
other ten feet of progress would 
have obviated the necessity 
for resorting to man and hawser 
power. 

“* Engines couldn’t ‘ ante-up ’ 
enough,” explained the Chief 
in poker parlance. ‘‘ They were 
shy some.”’ 

As the Yeh T’an Rapid was 
so wild, it being low water, 
the Hsin T’an was scarcely 
remarked, the latter coming 
to life at high-level when the 
former is covered with a smooth 
swift flow. 

The last great Gorge, the 
Windbox, is as a slice removed 
from the centre of a newly- 
prepared ham, more meat than 
fat being taken, so that the 
base is broader than the over- 
hanging summit on either bank. 
At its upper extremity is the 
Goose-Tail Rock. When this 
is covered during the freshet 
season, it is a sign to navigators 
that they cannot or ought not 
to proceed down the already 
water-choked passages. 

K’uei Fu, the first city across 
the Szechwan border, is the 
western key of the gorges just 
as the eastern lock is Ichang. 
The Captain, the Enthusiast, 
the Aisthete, and the Quibbler 
went ashore. The wall is the 
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only clean spot of most Chinese 
cities, and certainly of this, 
and a walk on it combines 
exercise ‘with scenery, both 
being at a grave discount so 
long as the sewer-like streets 
are relied upon for strolling. 
Immediately below the wall 
was a temple, which invited 
inspection. 

The monks and infantile aco- 
lytes were very obliging, bring- 
ing tea, and answering discreet 
questions as to the age of the 
city for the benefit of the En- 
thusiast. Next door was a 
mission, which the captain sug- 
gested should be visited for a 
brief moment, as in it lived the 
sole foreign element in this 
somewhat barbaric city. Ar- 
rived there, the Enthusiast 
dilated on the neat little monas- 
tery next door with its pleasant 
head priest and his youthful as- 
sistants. The missionary told 
us we had been in a nunnery. 

“Impossible ; they were all 
males!’ declared the Quibbler 
dogmatically. 

So the missionary led all 
the strangers back, and told 
the leading functionary in this 
Retreat of Peace and Quietness 
that the foreigners had mis- 
taken: the inhabitants of this 
nunnery for monks. Great 
was the delight and flutter this 
caused, in the hearts of these 
would-be men, for that is their 
intention in impersonating the 
stronger sex, that in time, or 
at least in the next world, they 
may be assured manhood. 

“ Astounding!” exclaimed 
the Aisthete ; ‘‘ completely de- 
ceived us all! It supports 
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my theory that if the people 
of the different countries all 
decided, a8 a joke, to wear 
only men’s clothes, or only 
women’s garments if preferred, 
it would be harder at a glance 
to distinguish Chinese males 
from Chinese females than the 
different sexes of other nations. 
Often you see Chinese youths, 
in particular, who, if attired in 
feminine costume, would be 
exceedingly hard to discover 
in their imposture. This ex- 
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plains, no doubt, why the 
most famous actors in China 
are female impersonators, be- 
ginning with Mei Lan Fang. 
In what other country is this 
the case ? ” 

“‘ Well, they don’t go in so 
much for beards and tooth- 
brush moustaches; in fact, 


they very often go weeks with- 
out a shave, simply because 
the hair doesn’t grow,” pro- 
tested the Quibbler loftily, as 
though explaining everything. 


VI. 


The last stretch, from K’uei 
Fu to Chungking, is soothing 
to the eye after the harsh 
vistas of the Gorges. Low, 
smiling, rounded hills line either 
bank, and luxuriant fields of 
poppy, wheat, barley, tobacco, 
and beans—especially poppy— 
wind up, about, and around 
the slopes. Although rapids 
occur, this is, on the whole, a 
far tamer reach than the rest 
of the journey. A_ curious 
feature of the Upper River is 
that, however fierce a gale 
may blow, the water does not 
become rough as it does even 
1000 miles from the sea below 
Ichang, a peculiarity accounted 
for by the constant eddies and 
whirlpools and the plunging 
current, which succeed in effect- 
ually curbing any tendency on 
the part of waves and billows 
to arise. 

The aspect of the country- 
side for many miles resembles 
that of portions of Europe; 
the two-storied white farm- 


houses, often noticed through 
the trees, look like charming 
little chalets in Switzerland 
—a strange sight to see so far 
from the nearest white people. 

Fengtu, a celebrated town, 
which owes all its fame to 
being situated at the foot of 
the Sacred Mountain of the Son 
of Heaven, is the residence of 
the Emperor of the Dead. Just 
as the Emperor of the Living - 
resided at Peking, the Emperor 
of the Dead has some occult 
existence here. When any Tao- 
ist believer dies, a priest writes 
a despatch to the Imperial 
Headquarters at Fengtu, and 
the communication is solemnly 
burnt, this being the convenient 
means of transit. Thus a 
Taoist in Canton will not neglect 
this serious ritual, so that 
Fengtu and Peking are to many 
the most important towns of 
China, Fengtu surely first, al- 
though it is practically a mere 
village, for the Emperor of the 
Dead has presumably more ulti- 
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mate power than that of the 
Living, and, moreover, the Em- 
peror of the Living no longer 
holds his post as such under 
the Republic. Here also, on 
the Sacred Mount, can be pur- 
chased for a few pence, by 
Chinese and foreigners alike, 
Passports to Heaven, which 
must be a boon to reprobates, 
who feel that with this policy 
in their possession they may 
act as they will. 

Fuchow and Wanhsien are 
two delightful cities, each facing 
two reaches of the river and 
two points of the compass, as 
the river takes a rectangular 
turn past either port. With 
shacks and villas rising tier 
after tier behind the rambling 
city walls, with high-perched 
houses and wooded environs 
they resemble closely Hong- 
Kong, and are a fitting prelude 
to Chungking itself. 

Chungking is said to resemble 
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Quebec, except that the river 
is narrower here and the hills 
higher. The latter form a 
Grand Amphitheatre, and far 
back, on the Second Range, 
reached after one and a half 
hours’ riding in a four-man 
palanquin, live the foreign mer- 
chant kings and government 
officials or advisers, whither they 
return each evening in the 
summer-time after working in 
their offices on the farther side 
of the stream. ... 
Chungking, much - maligned 
Chungking, where, it is asserted, 
the dogs bark when the sun 
shines (a gross libel), which is 
often tolerantly referred to by 
residents as off the map, is 
sighted round the bend. All 
is excitement aboard: the 
Quibbler, the Aisthete, and 
the Enthusiast gaze at it, criti- 
cising, speculating, admiring. 
But the cheery Agent’s hap- 
piness is complete once more.. 
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THE GREAT BOAR OF BIRKATHELI. 


THE Great Boar of Birka- 
theli had become a tradition— 
some said a myth—with the 
hard-riding and not over-numer- 
ous folk who formed the X 
Tent Club. Their country is 
tucked away in an unfashion- 
able part of India, where the 
going is vile, and the pig few, 
fast, and ferocious. It is for 
this reason that the X Tent 
Club has never been the vogue, 
and the hard-bitten few who 
hunt there hope that it never 
will be. Still, there is no reason 
why the world should be done 
out of the true story of their 
Great Boar. 

The X country has always 
provided a variety of sport 
which calls on its men to be 
prepared to ride anything— 
boar by preference, of course, 
but also hyena often, stag very 
rarely, lynx and wolf as a very 
tare exception, and panther 
as a painful necessity sometimes 
to be faced. For many of the 
X country beats hold panther. 
He is not, however, an animal 
that often faces the open, but 
when he does, and when chased 
by men on horseback with 
spears, he produces often a 
marked deterioration amongst 
the horses, and sometimes 
amongst the riders as well. A 


tiger has been met in a beat. 
But he, being not a resident 
in, but a traveller through, 
their country, was looked on 
by the X Tent Club as not on 
the menu, and was dealt with 
a@ la carte, being disposed of 
otherwise than by spear-thrust. 
I feel positive that they could 
have taken him on with the 
spear and made a clean job 
of him, but they are notoriously 
averse to notoriety; babblers 
are ever abroad, and some one 
might have babbled about it, 
and the X:Tent Club might 
have become notorious. 
Haunting every one, appear- 
ing when not wanted, invisible 
when most desired, truculent, 
evasive, subtle, the Great Boar 
of Birkatheli was ever with 
them—his death their great am- 
bition. He had grown consider- 
ably during the last few years, 
and was now commonly de- 
scribed as being as big as a 
bull-buffalo—that is to say, 
some eighteen hands high, with 
tushes certainly not less, and 
probably a good deal more, 
than six feet in length. The 
more sober among the members, 
however, did not accept these 
dimensions as strictly accurate, 
but had no doubt that he was 
an immense and a terrible boar. 


I. 


Seen he had been literally by of the countryside, where he 


hundreds. 
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cultivators off their fields and 
mauling them as they fled. 
These men’s voices died in their 
bellies when they described 
him. Scores of beaters, who 
had hurled themselves into 
thorn-bushes to avoid his on- 
slaught, were also able to give 
detailed descriptions of him. 
They seemed to have viewed 
him, measured him, and weighed 
him with the extreme accuracy 
only possible to people stand- 
ing upside-down in _ thorn- 
bushes. Lastly, he had been 
viewed by young spears, out 
for the first time, and these de- 
clared that he was “ absolootly 
the biggest boar they’d ever 
seen,” and this was very likely 
true. 

All this counted for nothing, 
or next to nothing. The Boar, 
on such evidence, might well 
have been several different 
boars, or even sows, and of 
any size from that of a mouse 
upwards. But what did estab- 
lish his existence as a real 
out-and-outer was the con- 
sidered evidence of One-who- 
knew, and he was Dkanni 
Thakur, Tent Club shikari of 
over forty years’ experience. 
Dhanni seldom talked, never 
exaggerated, and possessed legs 
of such immense size that the 
sight of them alone inspired 
confidence. For his were the 
stoutest pair of Indian-bred 
legs ever produced on _ that 
spindle - shanked Peninsular. 
And his shoes were of enor- 
mous extent, with one great 
leather tongue reaching half- 
way up his shin and another 
half-way up his calf, pro- 
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tecting the vast areas of leg 
from thorn and spear-grass. 
Now Dhanni, when asked about 
the Boar, merely replied that he 
was “a very heavy one.” But 
he spoke the word “very” 
with a sharp intaking of his 
breath. He said nothing more, 
but it was enough. He never 
spoke uphill like that for ordi- 
nary things. He would make 
his reply standing with his 
immense legs slightly apart, 
his staff hooked across his back 
in the crook of his elbows—a 
veritable rock of a man, with 
a gentle smile and a slow quiet 
patois. He had never, I believe, 
been observed to squat native 
fashion, his large calves and pro- 
portionate hams being in strong 
opposition to this posture. 
Asked why the Boar had 
never yet given any one 4a 
chance, he coughed gently, and 
said nothing. His glance wan- 
dered for a moment towards 
two very young sportsmen, 
flickered, and then went out. 
But he said nothing more. 
Asked again, more privately, 
the same question, he named 
these two young persons gently 
and said that on two occasions 
not long previous each had had 
a chance, each had squandered 
it, neither had been aware of 
it. That one of them by al 
ill-timed movement had put 
the Boar back. That the other, 
by composing a sonnet to his 
mistress’s eyebrow, had failed 
to see what passed before his 
very nose. That was what 
Dhanni implied, but not how 
he put it. What he said was: 
“The Boar walked out from 
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the hill and across the plain, 
a mile wide. He then passed 
up the side of Sironja and 
over the top and disappeared. 
He passed within two hundred 
paces of the Sahib, who was 
alone. We on the hill could 
see both Boar and Sahib. 
The latter was looking to- 
wards the Boar, but was as 
one blind or dreaming. . We 
shouted to him, but he took 
no notice. He was think- 
ing perhaps’”—here Dhanni 
coughed behind the back of 
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his hand and made a slight 
deferential pause—‘‘he was 
thinking perhaps—of a Meem 
(lady).”” This for Dhanni was 
coming it pretty strong. 
Scarcely had we credited him 
with so subtle a knowledge of 
white men and maidens. But 
once he had probably gone 
a-courting himself, and we are 
told that in these matters 
colour makes no difference. 

Rest assured, however, that 
the love-sick party was roasted 
to a turn over that business. 


Il. 


But a day came. It usually 
does, if these traditionally large 
and evasive boars which haunt 
periodically every Tent Club 
are not mere myths. 

A party of trustworthy 
spears, somewhat behind time 
owing to the lateness of one 
of their number, were on their 
way to the place where spears 
were always posted for that 
particular beat. Not the Birka- 
theli beat, but one adjoining 
it. The beaters had begun 
their booings, and could be 
faintly heard a mile away. 
The party was just breaking 
into a canter to get to its 
Stations, when the flat open 
ground some way in front of 
them spewed up an enormous 
boar. His identity as The Boar 
was not at that moment real- 
ised. One moment the plain 
was bare, the next the Boar 
stood on it. He didn’t stand 
long, for he immediately saw 
how things were. The word 


“Ride!” was at once given, 
but from the first the chase was 
a hopeless one. Quarry and 
pursuers, on converging lines, 
steered for the same spot on 
Birkatheli Hill. But it was 
obvious that the former must 
reach the hill, and probably 
be lost on its shaggy slopes, 
long before the latter could get 
on terms with him. And this 
he did, while the horsemen were 
yet some hundreds of yards 
behind. On reaching the hill 
the Boar had immediately dis- 
appeared, for here the scrub 
grew very dense. But by the 
time his pursuers came storm- 
ing up to the slope, he could 
not have reached the top and 
passed over the crest, nor have 
moved far to a flank in either 
direction. His movements in 
either case should have been 
plainly audible. But there was 
no sound, and no sight of a 
boar. Of the four horsemen, 


one remained halted, one gal- 
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loped to either flank, and one 
put his horse at a less difficult 
place on the slope, forced him 
up so far as he could go, and 
then flung himself off and gained 
on foot, and remained on, the 
crest of the hill. The four men 
were in communication with 
one another, and none of 
them could hear or see the 
Boar. The inference was a 
satisfactory one. He was lying 
up and they had ringed him. 
A little patience and they would 
have him moving again. An- 
other party of three spears 
came up, and beaters with 
Dhanni at their head were 
streaming across to help. On 
their arrival, Dhanni stood for 
a moment at the foot of the 
slope and enunciated four preg- 
nant words, which translated 
into English make three and a 
blank, “This is the ——.” 
All then knew without further 
explanation that it was the 
Birkatheli Boar which lay 
within the cordon. When 
Dhanni had gained more breath, 
his first demand was for medical 
aid to be sent back to tie up 
two of his henchmen, whom 
the Boar had damaged ere he 
had left the hill and taken to 
the nullah which had led from 
the hill into the middle of the 
plain. It was on emerging 
from this nullah—quite invisible 
at a few hundred yards dis- 
tance—that he had so suddenly 
appeared to the belated party 
of spears. 

Operations were at once be- 
gun, and hopes were mountains 
high. It is ill tackling a boar, 
tor anything that bites, from 
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below. So the beaters were 
sent to the top of the slope, 
while one party of spears made 
themselves scarce at the bottom, 
and the others took post at 
the top. The hill-top being 
lavishly supplied with boulders, 
and some sixty men being now 
on hand to hurl them, that 
hundred feet of slope was liter- 
ally torn with missiles from 
top to bottom and for a space 
to right and left of a hundred 
yards. Nothing hiding there 
could have endured it—or so 
it was supposed. After fifteen 
minutes the barrage was lifted. 
Nothing had moved. Yet so 
convinced was every one that 
the Boar must be there, that 
six spears now left their horses 
and scrambled along the slope 
as well as they might, crawling 
under bushes one moment and 
climbing over rocks the next. 
Every inch of the slope was not 
literally searched, but the six 
declared (wrongly) that there 
was nothing there. This ver- 
dict shook the conviction of 
every one else that there was, 
and each now began to remem- 
ber instances of boars who had 
simply vanished, despite the 
best-drawn cordons. Gradu- 
ally the conclusion was arrived 
at that either the brute had 
gone to earth like a wart-hog 
and then stopped himself in 
(this was the idea of his original 
pursuers), or that there had 
been some bungling which had 
enabled him to slip away before 
he was properly picqueted 
(this was the opinion of the 
other spears), or that there 
was magic about (this was the 
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opinion of the beaters). Opera- 
tions were, therefore, broken 
off, and beating continued in 
a desultory fashion. There was 
just a hope that they might 
still find him, but neither this 
nor any other boar would have 
been so accommodating—and 
so the day ended, blank and 
bleak. 

Thus finished the first hunt 
in which the Boar had been 
plainly seen, perfectly recog- 
nised, and properly chased. 

The damaged beaters had 
not been merely knocked over 
by the heedless rush of a 
startled boar, but had been 
deliberately stood over, and 
fearfully, though not fatally, 
rent by a vindictive fellow. 
After all, a fellow reputed as 
big as a buffalo and furnished 
with tushes not less than six 
feet long, must do something 
to justify his reputation. The 
wounded pair were borne away 
protesting to a regimental hos- 
pital. Much would they have 
preferred cow-dung and man- 
trums (charms) in their own 
residences to antiseptics in a 
clean hospital. To make sure 
against poison, each demanded 
that two companions should 
remain with him, and being of 
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no caste whatever—being in- 
deed swine-keepers and eaters, 
—they demanded a_ special 
Brahman cook to prepare their 
food and nobody else’s. This 
to protect them from defile- 
ment. Since they bled in the 
service of the Tent Club, both 
demands were granted. An 
attendant charm-merchant had 
also to be laid on, who spent his 
time in weaving spells and slay- 
ing dozens of black-cocks, with 
sprinklings and incantations. 
Thanks solely to these precau- 
tions, and despite a very able 
doctor’s ministrations, the 
wounded men made a com- 
plete recovery, and no doubt 
later exalted the Boar to the 
height of an elephant with 
the tusks of a mammoth. 

Dhanni scratched his head 
over the disappointment. A 
very long experience had taught 
him that boars are lost not 
through magic but mishandling. 
But on this occasion he was 
forced back on magic. He had 
witnessed the whole hunt from 
his hill-top, knew the parties 
concerned were not greenhorns, 
had noted their tactics on 
reaching the hill just after the 
Boar, and approved of every 
action they took. 


IV. 


Once more the X Tent Club 
met, and it was the Birkatheli 
beat. This hill possessed a 
Plateau-like top, perfectly flat 
and nearly bare, having the 
appearance, from a little way 
off, of good going—nice red- 


brown soil, a pleasure to ride 
over and fall on if a fall 
were thinkable here. But on 
nearer approach, the nice red 
soil turned out to be nice red 
boulders, lying loose without 
any earth between them, and 
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so closely packed as to resemble 
from a distance a well-cultivated 
upland plain awaiting the on- 
coming of a rich crop. Yet 
despite the boulders, horses 
both could, and often did, travel 
over them with speed and 
safety. How I know not, for 
walking on foot was laborious 
and ankle-twisting work. 

With the beat on top of 
Birkatheli, on this occasion as 
often before, rode a party of 
spears. The hill-crest ended 
all round in a very abrupt drop 
or scarp, meeting, a dozen feet 
below, the steep bush and rock- 
covered slope that ran down to 
the plain a hundred feet or so 
below. In some places the 
scarp was perpendicular, in 
some it was undercut. It was 
on these slopes that pig har- 
boured, and it was out of these 
slopes that the beat was now 
endeavouring to turn them, and 
to make them leave Birkatheli 
and pass across some mile of 
open flat plain to the neigh- 
bour hill Sironja. The party 
of spears that went with the 
beat on the top of the former 
hill was there to take on odd 
pig that were lying on the 
plateau and not on its slopes, 
or pig which happened to prefer 
running across the plateau 
rather than across the plain 
below it. It was always on 
the plain that most sport was 
expected. 

On that day, and by Dhanni’s 
request, the beaters had been 
assembled not at the customary 
spot near the end of the hill at 
dawn, but on the night previ- 
ous at a village two miles away. 
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The beating was also timed to 
start at an unusually late hour. 
And there was to be no meet 
in the usual sense of the word— 
that is to say, no gathering of 
the spears and allotment of 
parties at the usual time-hon- 
oured tree at a certain road 
bifurcation; but these were 
to ride straight out from can- 
tonments to their stations. In 
short, everything had been done 
to defeat the private informa- 
tion - bureau which the Boar 
undoubtedly maintained to 
warn him of a meet. 

The party that rode with the 
beat on the hill-top consisted 
of two men only. Their selec- 
tion had been a matter of some 
thought on the part of the Hon. 
Secretary. Finally, he had 
selected an old hand and a 
young one, both well mounted 
on old proved pig-stickers. Of 
the two men, the old hand was 
known to have his head screwed 
on the right way, and as the 
young one always rode with 
several spare necks, it didn’t 
so much matter which way his 
head was screwed on. Thus 
was secured a combination of 
two virtues, recklessness and 
cunning, seldom found in one 
person. A really first-class goer 
after hog must have both. 
He may then hope to be in 
the final heat for the Kadir 


Cup, and if Fortune smiles 
very broadly on him, may 
win it. 


At 11 a.m. the beat moved 
off, a few men _ scrambling 
along the slope of the hill, the 
majority bombarding it with 
stones and yells from above. 
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The two spears moved near 
the crest-line, but a little way 
back from it. 

At 11.10 Am. the Boar 
lounged from under his look- 
out station, an umbrella-shaped 
tree knee-deep in grass and 
thorn, which commanded a 
view in all directions. At this 
moment the two horsemen were 
some fifty yards from him, 
saw him plainly, and at this 
moment also Dhanni clearly 
ejaculated three words in Hin- 
dustani, which make two and 
a blank in English—‘ That’s 
the ——.” The beaters pre- 
cipitated themselves like sparks 
flying from stricken hot iron. 
The Boar looked at things, but 
not for long. As the spears 
made at him, hoping that he 
would meet this friendly over- 
ture, he disappeared over the 
crest. Two seconds later they 
arrived also at the crest, and 
looked down. The Boar could 
be heard crashing downhill, 
but between him and them was 
a twelve-foot perpendicular 
drop, which even the younger 
of the two men thought it 
wiser not to attempt. No 
matter for that. If the Boar 
Teally meant to quit the hill 
and make across the open, let 
him do it unhustled. Mean- 
while a rapid search was made 
fora way down. This was soon 
found about a hundred yards 
back. Down they slid and 
Scrambled, feet out of irons, 
and reached the plain right 
side up. The Boar could now 
be seen again, legging it away 
fast and a thousand yards 
from them. He had no inten- 


tion of facing the open, but 
was bundling along the base 
of the hill, and looked as if he 
knew exactly where he meant 
to get to. 

Birkatheli is a long hill, 
three miles from end to end 
And the hunt had started 
close to one end, and was 
moving fast towards the other. 
The horsemen had galloped a 
mile before they had reduced 
the interval between them and 
the Boar from a thousand 
yards to five hundred yards. 
For a big fellow—and he was 
very big—he was speedy. The 
sugar-cane had, however, all 
long been cut and harvested ; 
pig were on a low diet, and 
kept fit by having to range far 
to get it. The Boar was evi- 
dently in great running fettle, 
and looked like turning the 
eastern end of the hill and con- 
tinuing along its northern skirts, 
or of holding straight on and 
making for the intricacies of a 
typical X country river-bed. 
One or the other he must do, 
or be run into. When the two 
horsemen were within a hun- 
dred yards of him, he solved 
the question by turning sharp 
into and up the hillside on his 
left. To be sure, they might 
have thought of that, but a 
very heavy, very blown, boar 
should avoid steep climbing. 
Within eight seconds his pur- 
suers had reached the spot 
where he had turned up and 
disappeared. A glance showed 
that the slope, though possible 
to a man on foot, was not so 
for the stoutest-hearted horse 
ever foaled. The thorn-bushes 
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were too dense and high, and 
some of the rocks were insur- 
mountable. The spot, although 
the two men did not realise 
this in the heat of the moment, 
was that at which the Boar 
had been lost, as narrated 
heretofore at a former meet. 

At once they separated : one 
dashed forward, the other back, 
a hundred yards or so, and both 
kept their eyes on the crest of 
the slope. Anything to avoid 
losing touch with the Boar; 
and this at the present juncture 
could only be done by eyes or 
ears. There was not a doubt 
that he was between them, 
and had not passed over the 
crest-line above, nor far to 
right or left. It was now 
seen that the former alter- 
native was impossible, for the 
scarp just below the crest 
was here undercut, and jutting 
over the crest itself like a 
bushy eyebrow was an abattis 
of thorn impenetrable even to 
the wedge-shaped ram which 
the boar calls a head. But, as 
on the former occasion, there 
was neither sound nor move- 
ment. 

““TIsn’t this the place where 
we lost him before? ” called 
the senior man. But his com- 
panion, hat off and hand to 
ear, was busy listening. He 
had caught on odd sound, some- 
thing like that of a faint saw- 
ing. He moved back to the 
spot above which it proceeded. 
The Boar had turned in just 
here. The sounds were now 


much plainer, and came from 
under the crest, a hundred feet 
above him. They now sounded 
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more like the breathings of a 
giant far gone in asthma. 

He beckoned up his com- 
panion. ‘“‘What d’you make 
of it?’ he said. The answer 
came, “I make it that the old 
devil’s up there and gone in 
the wind. That last bust did 
in his bellows.” They listened 
again, and the sounds were 
convincing. 

If a boar is to be taken on 
on foot, it is best to do so when 
he is well blown. The two men 
tumbled off their horses, and 
running them to a tree, hitched 
them to it. Spurs were cast 
off, and then, spear in hand, 
they attacked the slope, steer- 
ing by sound, crawling under 
bushes, climbing over rocks, on 
hands and knees. At last they 
came nearly to the foot of the 
scarp, and paused before a 
rock about the size and height 
of an ordinary font. From the 
other side of the rock came the 
sounds, very loud, very painful, 
and very alarming. Their far- 
ther direct advance was blocked 
by the rock, but round one 
side of it wound a little in- 
triguing path and disappeared. 
This path passing between scarp 
and rock admitted the passage 
of one person only, and barely 
that. Both men looked at it— 
and swallowed. 

They were crouched behind 
the rock and took breath and 
whispered counsel here. The 
older man was unhappy, the 
younger beamed. Both recog- 
nised the facts of the case. 
They were to be slayers of the 
Boar of Birkatheli, to lay the 
bogey of the X Tent Club, but 
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they were to do it on foot and 
in a very nasty place. Between 
them and him lay this font-like 
rock, and round it lay this 
little intriguing path. The issue 
was lucidly clear. It was to 
be either over the rock or round 
it, and the sooner the better. 

But first to have a look over. 
This was easily done. The rock 
provided a breastwork, though 
their right flank could be turned 
by the path. 

Raising themselves, they cau- 
tiously peered over the top. 
The sounds of the roarer, just 
on the other side of it, had con- 
tinued and grown no less. 
They had seen a big boar run- 
ning from them, and he had 
looked enormous even then. 
But what they saw now took 
their breath away. Within 
spear-prick of them, not spear- 
thrust, lying within a slight 
cavity in the scarp, his huge 
length sprawled at full extent, 
lay the vastest boar that ever 
was. On his side he lay, pant- 
ing like a dog, roaring like ten 
horses all gone badly in the 
wind, and looking every mo- 
ment larger and more awesome 
from his négligé posture and 
extreme proximity to his spec- 
tators. So thought they, and 
they thought wrong. He was 
to look larger yet and to come 
hearer. 

From above he was, in this 
his secret lair, perfectly pro- 
tected both from fire, view, and 
approach, by the frieze of dense 
thorns that projected over it. 
His front was hidden from view 
and well camouflaged or baffled 
from even a close scrutiny by 
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the font-like rock. Alone the 
little track which he had worn 
for himself pointed to something 
being behind the rock. And 
this his searchers on the pre- 
vious occasion had overlooked. 
The scrutiny was quite a 
leisurely one. The Boar lay 
apparently dead to the world, 
too far gone to take notice of 
them. There was time to 
make and unmake two plans 
and to adopt a third. To leave 
one spear on guard, while an- 
other found his way up and 
collected men, was dismissed. 
Nothing could touch him from 
above. On the former occasion 
nothing had touched him, and 
the bombardment had been 
fierce. To pass in by that 
narrow path, one man at a 
time, and no room to wield a 
spear—that plan was gently 
put aside. The third plan was 
for one man to boost the other 
up on to the font, and liter- 
ally to fall on him with the 
spear. But the roof of the 
cavity was so low and so close 
that even falling on him ap- 
peared a doubtful possibility. 
Time was passing. The Boar 
might be foxing. He might 
stop those terrible noises and 
come out at them by his little 
sally-port, or make a dash for 
liberty down that slope. And 
down that precipitous slope 
would he go—some thirty stone 
of him. Nothing and nobody 
could stop him. This was a 
ghastly prospect—to lose the 
Birkatheli Boar through sheer 
funk to take him on promptly. 
“Give us a leg up,” said 
the younger man; and next 
D2 
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moment he stood on the top 
of the rock. It was firm and 
flat, and by leaning forward 
while the other held him by 
the slack of his pants, he 
thought he could just reach 
the Boar so as to prick him. 
The question was, What would 
the Boar do when so treated ? 
As no one could reply to that 
question, the answer had to 
be elicited by experiment. He 
leaned, and delivered a falter- 
ing dab. Some eighth of an 
inch of the spear-point went 
home in the thin-skinned, hair- 
less, abdominal area. 

A lighted match obtruded 
into a powder-barrel could not 
have produced speedier results. 
Really no one would have 
thought it of such a heaving, 
utterly blown animal. In a 
flash the Boar was up, and in 
another he was on his hind- 
legs with two fore - trotters 
planted on the rock. His 
great head made two swift 
sidelong sweeps, but his tushes 
met only thin and recently 
vacated air. He whom they 
sought was at that moment 
in space, and wondering what 
sort of landing he would make. 
For he had quitted as the Boar 
gained the rock; but in quit- 
ting he had thrust at his 
assailant’s exposed belly, and 
the spear had gone home. He 
landed on a decently flat rock, 
rolled into a bush, and all 
parties then resumed stations. 
The matter now appeared per- 
fectly simple. Only show your- 
self on the rock and the Boar 
would come again, expose his 
vital parts, and receive a mortal 
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poke. But he didn’t fall in 
with this plan. Nothing could 
make him respond. He just 
lay there, and his two assailants 
hoped he was petering out. 
But the Boar had always been 
a source of disappointments 
and surprises. He simply 
wouldn’t come now, and he 
had a surprise yet in store. 
One man on the rock and the 
other below, they discussed 
him openly and to his face. 
They peered at him, did every- 
thing except take his tempera- 
ture, or apply a stethoscope. 
Yet he lay and heaved and 
looked done-in. 

A cold, stark, bleak fact now 
dawned on them. If the Boar 
wouldn’t come to them, they 
must go to him—by the little 
path and in single file. That 
was the only possible way. 
There was some slight wrang- 
ling ere the senior man asserted 
his rights to lead this venture, 
and the younger gave over the 
idea of a military funeral when 
juniors lead their seniors. 

So holding his spear short, 
for there was no room to hold 
it any other way, the senior 
squeezed round the rock, and 
again faced the Boar. 

What followed was a blur 
and a flurry, and can only be 
outlined in a general sort of 
way. The Boar may or may 
not have been petering out, 
but there was any amount of 
peter still left to run. In 4 
moment he was on his feet 
again. A spear-thrust (be- 
lieved to have been ineffective) 
was delivered. The spearman 
turned and fled. The Boar 
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followed. The man couldn’t 
go fast enough. The two 
emerged, with the Boar’s fore- 
feet planted one on each shoul- 
der, and their two cheeks laid 
lovingly together. This only 
for the space of a moment. 
The ground did not permit of 
such endearments. The second 
man lunged in. None of them 
could keep their feet, and the 
trio rolled crashing down the 
slope. 

When they had finished roll- 
ing, the Boar was found to 
be dead, the two men a 
trifle bruised and thorny, and 
one of them with his cheek 
smeared with blood — not his 
own. 

Swiftly they got to horse, 
for a hot sun and funk had 
parched them speechless. And 
they rode in on their com- 
panions, who were wondering 
what had happened to them, 
but making a hearty breakfast 
nevertheless. These vain bab- 
blers, while the True Heroes 
drank and regained their speech, 
poured out their trivial footling 
tale of six boar killed that day 
—wretched mice, one of 324 
inches, one of 31, two of 29, 
one still smaller, and one that 
would probably cost some one 
a gold mohur. Under ordinary 
circumstances five rideable pig 
in one day would have been 
marked with a red letter in 
the annals of the X Tent Club, 
whose total bag for a year 
Seldom exceeded and usually 
fell short of thirty. 

And so when these others 
had said their say, the two 
paladins gently broke to them 
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the fact that they were late 
for breakfast because they had 
had business with the Birka- 
theli Boar, whom, after a slight 
affair on foot, they had killed. 

Truth compels me to add 
that this announcement was 
received with what might have 
been called shouts of tipsy 
derision. But the X Tent 
Club drank nothing but tea. 
One or two of its more profli- 
gate members went in for lime- 
juice pegs. Drinks were not a 
common charge. Still the scof- 
fers scoffed. They were, how- 
ever, invited to come and see, 
and to bring Dhanni along as 
corroborative evidence. And 
when they arrived at the hill 
and had clambered up fifty 
feet and saw the Boar lying 
against a boulder, below a 
swathe of flattened bushes and 
broken saplings, they allowed 
that the half of the matter had 
not been told them. 

The dimensions of the Boar 
and his weight were so great 
that I dare not give them 
here. Some faint idea of his 
size may be gathered when I 
say that when he was got 
down on to the plain and laid 
out reverently (no other word 
quite meets the case), Dhanni’s 
legs receded from their position 
as principal features in the 
landscape, and faded away into 
mere pipe-stems. 

Two spears were set up at 
heel and wither, and the Hon. 
Secretary solemnly placed on 
record the reading of the tape. 
The weighing-machine utterly 
failed to rise to the occasion, 
and this part of the obsequies 
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had to be deferred till another 
had been procured. 

Eight men staggered away 
with their burden, trussed up 
to a young tree which had 
been cut down for the purpose. 
Eight more relieved them, and 
so to the road, where a cart 
was impressed. 

His two slayers fell into a 
brisk argument as to whom the 
tushes should go to. He who 


had poked him when the Boar 
had mounted the font said 
that it was only a prick, and 
could not be counted. He who 
had staggered from the den in 
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that bloody embrace main- 
tained that he had shut both 
his eyes, had thrust in self- 
defence, and had probably 
missed. They agreed that the 
Boar had actually died of lung 
trouble rather than _ spear- 
thrusts ; and the trophies were 
shared, a tush and a trotter 
going to each, and the head to 
the mess, of which each was a 
member. 

All this happened in those 
far-away times classed as “ pre- 
war,” and I do not think the 
X Tent Club will mind the 
yarn being told now. 
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SUNSHINE AND MOONSHINE. 


BY RUFUS. 


‘* All in a hot and copper sky, 


The bloody sun, at noon.”——CoLrRIDGE, 


‘¢ Give a man a boat he can sail.”—Jamrs THOMSON. 


‘* For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams.” 


Mr and Mrs Joun Dicsy, 
who had been nicely brought 
up, knew that virtue is its 
own reward, but it was very 
annoying to find that it was 
to be its only reward too; 
they expected to be treated 
better than that. So it was 
with distinctly injured feelings 
that the pair of them stood at 
the window of their bedroom 
and looked out at the sea, 
opalescent in the grey before 
the dawn. It was beautiful, 
but it was glassy calm, and 
they did not want it to be 
calm. There was not a breath. 
The delicate tracery of the 
palm-tree in front of the bunga- 
low—an old and faithful wit- 
ness of the strength of morning 
winds—hung motionless in the 
dead air. 

They stood and looked out, 
and they felt that they did 
well to be angry—especially 
Mrs Digby, who did not like 
to get up in the morning. For 
this day above all days they 
had longed for a decent sailing 
breeze, because they had nearly 
forty miles to cover before 
they came to their hoped-for 
anchorage, under the old Por- 
tuguese fort of Bassein, and 
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that was no place to try and 
enter after the sun was down. 
They had risen blithely—or as 
blithely as Bombay in the 
merry month of May will allow 
any one to rise, and that’s 
not saying much,—in the con- 
fident hope of getting all there 
was of the morning wind that 
was to help them over a foul 
tide down to the mouth of the 
harbour, round the lighthouse, 
and into the fair tide that 
should bear them up the coast 
outside. Winds, like every- 
thing else in India, are ex- 
pected to act as their pre- 
decessors have done before 
them, thus and not otherwise, 
according to the custom of the 
country ; and a light morning 
breeze should blow from the 
east from before sunrise until 
ten or eleven o’clock, when it 
should be succeeded, after a 
decent interval, by the fresh 
north - west afternoon wind, 
which should carry on till 
dark. 

They argued about the alter- 
natives, and gently perspired. 
Either they could give up their 
more ambitious programme, 
wait till the wind did get up, 
and then make for some less 
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distant harbour, or they could 
chance a long calm and start 
at once. The decision was 
more important than it sounds, 
for long calms, a nuisance at 
home, are much more than that 
in the hot weather in India 
when one goes sailing in a 
small boat. John Digby was 
a pessimist: he voted for the 
first alternative. Mrs Digby 
was an optimist. She argued, 
first, that if the wind got up 
late it would stay late; 
secondly, that they were always 
lucky with their winds; and 
thirdly, that she saw no fun 
in leaving her bed so early for 
nothing. Digby, who knew all 
about logic—having had the 
advantage of an Oxford educa- 
tion,—deplored the weakness of 
her premisses. He also knew 
that when a Bombay wind 
does make up its mind not to 
be good, it can be simply 
horrid ; but his wife had trained 
him properly. He _ grunted, 
and gave in. So they con- 
sumed a hasty chota-haziri, col- 
lected their belongings, and 
departed for the Yacht Club in 
an ancient victoria. 

When they arrived they found 
the omens unpropitious. The 
sun was hardly up, but already 
it was hot. Even a crow sitting 
on the sea-wall was too tired 
to be impudent, and the crow, 
though on the whole a bad 
bird, is the only thing in this 
part of India—barring some 
Europeans—with a sense of 
humour. Then Digby found 
that the dinghy, which should 
have been lying at the steps, 
was still swinging at the stern 
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of his yacht a hundred yards 
out, and it took him ten 
minutes’ conversation — re- 
miniscent of the towing-path 
—to rouse his crew sufficiently 
to make him bring her along- 
side. No one but a rowing 
coach can be really effective 
through a megaphone, and even 
that artist would find it diffi- 
cult in a language imperfectly 
understood by both the con- 
tracting parties. It took an- 
other twenty minutes to get 
the hundred and one things 
one wants for a week-end in 
a small boat—bedding and suit- 
cases and bathing things, food 
and water, charts, and parallel 
rules,—stowed where they would 
be out of the way and reason- 
ably dry. It was done at last, 
but it left both of them slightly 
irritable, rather headachy, and 
extremely damp, the result of 
crawling about with their heads 
lower than their knees, lifting 
floor-boards that stuck, and 
moving heavy objects that 
seemed to want everything in 
the boat moved before they 
could be got at. When all was 
arranged they got up the sails, 
and sat down wearily to rest 
and consider the prospects. 
The prospects were more 
discouraging than ever. There 
was still no wind. The smoke 
from the steamers at anchor 
rose heavily, and looked as if 
it was too exhausted to do 
anything but lean against the 


atmosphere. The flags hung 
motionless. There was al 
abominable swell, the fore- 


runner of the south-west mon- 
soon, that set the masts of the 
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yachts around them swaying, 
all crazy and out of time, and 
the boat herself rolled violently 
at her moorings. The sea 
heaved itself up at them, pale 
blue in the lights and olive- 
green in the shadows, reflect- 
ing the morning sun intoler- 
ably from each gleaming sur- 
face. On the other side of the 
harbour the hills of Karanja 
showed indistinct and grey 
against the smeared pall of 
mist that hung above them. 
Mrs Digby remarked, “‘If this 
goes on much longer I shall 
be sick,” and stared gloomily 
over the side at the muddy 
water. Her husband wiped a 
clammy forehead, and watched 
her apprehensively. The crew, 
who was not going with them, 
was the only cheery member 
of the party. He burst into 
conversation, broken by happy 
laughter. He told them that 
there was no wind, and that 
furthermore there would be 
none till noon; that then 
there would be much wind, 
and that the tide was very 
bad; also that it would be 
very hot. He had never heard 
of Rochefoucauld, but his un- 
couth brain had grasped the 
fact that the misfortunes of 
one’s friends are rather fun. 
He was told brutally to shut 
his mouth. 

At last—when the lady was 
at her last gasp and her hus- 
band was sustained only by 
his pride, and when they had 
decided to go on shore and 
wait in the Club till the wind 
came—the ensign on a steamer 
close by gave a languid flutter, 
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catspaws frosted the surface 
of the sea, and a divine breath 
of air cooled their streaming 
countenances. Despair fled and 
hope returned. In five minutes 
the lapping of the ripples 
against their planking was mak- 
ing a cheerful sound, and quite 
a respectable breeze was blow- 
ing. The mainsail half filled, 
and drove the boat up to her 
moorings. They pushed the 
crew—still mumbling away to 
himself after the manner of 
his kind—into the dinghy, and 
let go the buoy. The boat 
caught a grip of the water, 
and in a minute dinghy and 
mumbling crew slid astern. 

The pleasant breeze con- 
tinued, and one landmark after 
another slipped past them as 
they conversed cheerfully to- 
gether. Digby, generous to a 
fault and in the lightness of his 
heart, went so far as to tell 
his wife that he had been wrong 
to take a pessimistic view of 
life. Mrs Digby was so touched 
that she said it was silly of 
her to have wanted to start 
against his wiser judgment and 
all that sort of thing. And 
even as the words left her lips 
the wind faltered, drew ahead, 
and ceased, and they proceeded 
sideways up the harbour after 
the manner of a crab. 

I will not enlarge on the 
next four hours. Sometimes 
they got a little wind, and 
sometimes they lost it. Some- 
times what wind there was 
was favourable, and they made 
way; sometimes it headed 
them, and they returned by 
the road they had come. They 
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tried keeping out from the 
land to get the wind, and that 
was no good, because the tide 
was too strong. They tried 
short tacks under the land, 
and that was rather worse, 
because the wind grew flukier 
and flukier, till by the time 
they had got out of the tide 
they had got out of the wind 
too. 

And hot .. . Digby, and his 
wife too, for that matter, had 
some experience of heat, but 
they both agreed that this 
was the absolute limit. Bom- 
bay heat is not the heat of an 
up-country May—110 degrees 
or so in the shade with a dry 
wind like the breath of a 
furnace,—but it has a treacly 
glutinous quality peculiarly and 
detestably its own. The thing 
that saves Bombay is its sea 


wind, but when that fails ... 
There was enough swell, rolling 
up slow and oily, to knock 
the way off the boat and to 
keep the boom racketing from 


side to side. The sun blazed 
from above and glared from 
the water, while every bit of 
brass in the boat winked like 
a heliograph. Their eyes ached 
from the glare of it. The rudder 
irons creaked dismally, the 
centre-board clanged to and 
fro in its casing, and neither of 
them could summon up energy 
enough to gag it with a rope’s 
end. Every time they went 
about, the jib-sheets caught up 
for lack of wind to draw them 
clear, and one or the other of 
them had to crawl forward 
under the boom, which dug 
them spitefully in the back, to 
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free them. It made it much 
worse to know that what they 
ought to do was to anchor 
and get up the awning; but 
the awning lived—in company 
with the riding-light and odds 
and ends belonging to the crew 
—under the forecastle, a dread- 
ful triangular chamber about 
two feet high, ventilated by 
a closed door. The thought 
of moving a large box of stores 
that blocked up that door and 
then crawling on his stomach 
head - first into that concen- 
trated stink of paraffin, bilge, 
and crew, was more than Digby 
could face. His inside simply 
refused to consider it. So they 
simply stuck it out as the lesser 
evil. The sweat trickled down 
their backs and into their eyes 
and down their forearms in 
irritating streams. When one 
of them moved, a damp patch 
remained on the seat. The 
cheerful conversation had long 
ceased ; only Digby murmured 
lugubrious quotations from time 
to time—about the deep rotting 
and slimy things with legs. 
He was rather given to that 
sort of thing. Mrs Digby said 
nothing, but she wished she 
was at home. 

Four and a half hours of this 
found them four and a. half 
miles down the harbour, nearly 
clear of the Prongs Lighthouse, 
which guards the south end 
of the island, and alongside 
of a country craft lying rolling 
at her anchor. That craft 
they had come to loathe; for 
this was the third time they 
had got so far, and they never 
seemed to get any farther. 
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Half an hour before they had 
been carried on a slant till 
they were ahead of her, to lose 
the wind again and miss her 
long bowsprit only by frantic 
sculling with the rudder. Her 
crew, excessively undressed, sat 
all along her gunwale mending 
their nets, just like a lot of 
monkeys at the Zoo. What 
made it worse was that they 
took no interest in the mis- 
fortunes of the Digby family : 
they simply stared at them as 
they passed and repassed. Only 
the third time the patriarch 
monkey croaked, ‘“‘ bahur hawa 
nahin hai,” which meant that 
there was not much wind—a 
remark so odious from its 


obviousness that it drove poor 
Digby to the verge of frenzy. 
But all things, even the un- 
pleasant ones, come to an end 
at last. Even as Digby gnashed 


his teeth the wind arrived, all 
in a moment, fresh and true. 
The sails stilled, the boat heeled 
to it, and the discontented 
slapping of the water under her 
bows changed to a h—sh, 
h—sh, h—sh, the most soothing 
of all sounds. All the world 
seemed to alter its complexion : 
sea and land, which five min- 
utes before had been one dreary 
monotone, took on clean col- 
ours. The heat vanished like 
magic. They even began to 
talk about breakfast, or at 
least one of them did. The 
other listened ; she had been 
too near the edge of disaster to 
risk it, when victory was so 
nearly won. 

This wind there was no mis- 
taking; it was the real after- 
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noon variety. It held steady 
and strong from just a little 
north of west, so that they 
could lay their course up the 
coast. For an hour they made 
rapid progress. They passed 
Colaba, where they could pick 
out their own bungalow through 
the field - glasses; and Mrs 
Digby wondered if the servants 
were clearing out the drawing- 
room according to orders. They 
passed Malabar Hill, the home 
of His Excellency the Governor 
and of others who live on 
Olympus ; and then Mrs Digby, 
who had been lying in blissful 
happiness along the lee-side of 
the fore-deck, under the shadow 
of the jib, one foot trailing 
in the water as the boat 
dipped, came hastily in-board, 
pursued by a cloud of spray. 
So far the prophecy of that 
Job’s comforter, the crew, had 
turned out correct. His 
weather wisdom was to be 
proved still further, for it began 
to blow, and it went on blowing. 
Digby bore it till water more 
solid than spray began to come 
on board; then he hove-to, 
and took two reefs in his main- 
sail. He was an ardent be- 
liever in that most immoral 
heresy that reefing in a small 
boat under weigh is a thing 
to be put off as long as pos- 
sible; but we do not do 
things after the approved man- 
ner of the hardy Corinthian 
in Bombay; we find it too 
hot to be hardy. So Mrs Digby, 
with mingled feelings of mirth 
and anxiety, endeavoured to 
keep the boat’s head to the 
wind, while she watched her 





























husband do his acrobatic turn 
at the extreme tail-end of the 
boat, his only support a wildly 
kicking boom, as he tried to 
pass a small rope through a 
smaller hole. He returned to 
her unhurt; they let the sail 
draw, and carried on. 

By this time there was quite 
a hard wind. It was great 
fun, and rather exciting at 
times. Not that there was 
any danger, unless they allowed 
themselves to do anything pe- 
culiarly silly, for winds in these 
summer seas seldom blow hard 
enough to be dangerous, and, 
except in the south-west mon- 
soon, never long enough from 
one direction to raise any- 
thing like a bad swell. But 
all the same a strong wind in 
shallow water can do a good 
deal in a few hours, and the 
knowledge of the unpleasant 
things that might happen gave 
that slight element of risk that 
seems necessary for any really 
first-class sport. We all like 
to think that we are just a 
little braver than our neigh- 
bours. And there is no better 
sport in the world than small 
boat sailing in @ sea-way ; 
this was the best of its kind, 
under bright sunshine and on a 
bright sea. 

When one writes a story 
about sailing, obviously the 
first thing to do is to say some- 
thing about the boat, which I 
have hitherto neglected to do. 
I fear that to any one accus- 
tomed to yachting at home, I 
may have given a false im- 
pression of the majesty of the 
boat by talking about her 
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“crew.” In England paid 
hands are unusual in anything 
smaller than a ten-tonner, but 
in India we are much more 
magnificent than that. We 
all have paid hands; if one 
owned a rob-roy canoe, one 
would be expected to keep one. 
Indeed, when Digby first came 
to Bombay he had had a 
smaller boat than the one he 
had now, and she had had two 
of a crew—a man and a boy. 
It is rather silly, of course, 
looked at with English eyes, 
but then out here we all have 
half a dozen servants to do the 
work two would do in England. 
If you look at it in the proper 
light, you will see that if the 
sahib can no longer rule, he 
can at least still support the 
indigent. Really, I suppose it 
is a mixture of blackmail, 
slackness, and conservatism— 
a reminder of the time when 
we used to measure our im- 
portance by the number of 
retainers we could drag about 
in our tail. 

Anyhow, the Digbys’ boat 
was not majestic at all, only 
abcut twenty-one feet long over 
all, half-decked, broad-beamed, 
and drawing about eight inches 
of water with the centre-board 
up: @ round and buxom little 
lady. But they loved her. 
She had all the charm a small 
boat has over a big one, in 
that she really seemed alive, 
a@ creature with whims and 
fancies of her own. Sometimes 
she would sulk, till they wanted 
to get out and smack her; 
sometimes she would play the 
coquette with a verve that her 
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young and human sisters could 
not better; or she could settle 
down to good solid work, do 
her damnedest, and keep on 
doing it. She was very like a 
lady all round. In moments 
of emergency Digby used to 
encourage her aloud, often in 
language that no real gentle- 
man should address to any 
lady. 
In this weather she was her 
most characteristic self. Mrs 
Digby finished her trick at the 
helm, and, handing over the 
tiller to her husband, went 
forward and watched. She was 
greatly entertained. Her hus- 
band sat slouched up to wind- 
ward, one bare arm over the 
tiller and one long bare leg 
braced against the other side 
of the boat, his topi jammed 
over one eye, and his pipe 
upside down in his mouth. 
His shirt and shorts clung to 
him, and he exuded salt water. 
He was a ruffianly looking ob- 
ject. The boat was on her 
best behaviour. She went 
ahead, virtuously busy, timing 
her wild swoops to the length 
of the waves, dodging the big 
ones. She moved at a great 
rate, wriggling her way through 
rough water that would have 
flooded the decks of a larger 
craft, with nothing but an 
occasional whiff of spray 
aboard. She reminded Mrs 
Digby irresistibly of a typist 
threading her path through a 
crowd in Piccadilly. Then sud- 
denly ...crash...a wave 
broke fairly on the weather- 
bow. Mrs Digby glanced up 
to see a sheet of glistening 
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water rise high over her head 
. She cowered; it hung 
above her long enough for her 
to hear her husband say, ‘‘ Lor’, 
sorry,” then down it came like 
a waterfall, warm as milk, over 
her head and shoulders. After 
that the boat lost her head 
altogether. She fussed along, 
butting into everything she 
saw, stumbling into the little 
waves and getting into the way 
of the big ones, till she finished 
by lifting three-quarters of her 
length from the crest of the 
biggest sea she could find, to 
fall flat—like the worst and 
most painful kind of dive you 
can imagine—into the valley 
beyond, with a resounding 
flop that shook every rivet in 
her body. She seemed to stop 
and think things out; then, 
having flung her cap well over 
the windmill, she decided that 
it was better to be good than 
gay, and resumed her decorous 
career... till next time. 

To the Digbys that after- 
noon was one of pure delight. 
To both of them Bombay— 
which is not the India one 
reads about, but a place with 
all the disadvantages of an 
English town, most of the 
drawbacks of the Kast, and a 
lot of its private own—was a 
spot to exist in rather than to 
live in. And this would be the 
last cruise, for the south-west 
monsoon was on them, when 
no man can sail. For five 


months there was nothing to 
look forward to but the monot- 
onous round of office, or house- 
keeping, or of social functions 
that could be so much duller 
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than either. To-day, at least, 
was really life. The air was 
fresh and clean out there, away 
from the dust and smoke and 
smells. The wind and the 
spray went to their heads like 
wine. The sea was all grey- 
green, with here and there a 
cap of foam, dazzling white 
against the sky, and with the 
rapid movements of boat and 
water, the colours seemed to 
shift and change like a kaleido- 
scope. The bow wave, topped 
by a rainbow of spray, danced 
and hissed incessantly. Behind 
them, smooth and crisp with 
air - bubbles, like a twisted 
path, their wake led through 
the wilderness of seas. To lee- 
ward, revealed to them only 
when they were heaved aloft 
on the shoulder of a swell, 
lay the low coast fringed with 
a line of white and backed with 
a serried rank of palm-trees. 
To windward was nothing but 
the sea and Arabia, a thousand 
miles away. They were old 
enough to know that such 
days do not make the common 
page of any one’s story, but 
are marked with a red letter 
to be looked back to and re- 
gretfully wondered at from a 
future that still seemed very 
far away. 

The miles went past them, 
and so did the time. It was 
quite clear that Bassein creek 
was no longer to be hoped 
for that day, for the entrance 
is through a tortuous channel, 
too strewn with dangers to be 
worth while risking at night. 
Digby took considerable care 
of his own skin, and he had a 
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certain affection for his wife’s, 
while as for the beloved boat, 
he simply could not have borne 
the thought of her, forsaken, 
alone in the dark, hammering 
her life out against a rock. 
They were tired, too, and their 
souls longed for rest from the 
sun, and firm ground. So they 





turned from their purpose and 
headed for another fort, guard- 
ing yet another creek; for 
wherever you go up and down 
all that coast-line, every estuary 
and almost every point has 
its ruin—Portuguese or Mah- 
ratta, Siddi or pirate. An 
hour later the cape that 
guarded the northern shore of 
the creek was full in view. 
For a long time it had been 
growing up out:of the sea, | 
but now what had looked like 

a faint grey island revealed 
itself as a low hill crowning 
a long point of land. The 
navigation just here wanted 
watching, for they had to pass 
inside of a patch of rock, which 
lay full in the fairway, a mile 
from the shore in front and 
two from the mainland on the 
right. It was a nasty place, 
unmarked by any buoy, and 
never quite showing even at 
low water. But they had 
sailed that way before, and 
held straight in, with con- 
stant glances over their shoul- 
ders to make sure that their 
leading marks were still well 
in line. The seas grew steeper. 
Digby began to fuss round 
with a prismatic compass try- 
ing to get cross-bearings. Of 
course he knew that he was 
all right, but... well, for 
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the fun of it, he wanted to 
make sure. His wife knew the 
game of old, and watched with 
an indulgent eye the efforts 
to get bearings from three 
points on shore to meet on 
one spot on the chart, quite 
futile efforts, for it is impos- 
sible to get an accurate bear- 
ing from a small boat in violent 
motion. Just as Digby an- 
nounced that as far as he 
could see they were on the top 
of the damned thing, they saw 
from the top of a crest one 
swell a quarter of a mile away 
rise till it out-topped its fellows. 
It checked, rose steeper and 
steeper, poised for a second, 
and fell in a welter of foam. 
It was hidden from them as 
they slid into the valley. A 
minute later they saw it again ; 
they knew where that rocky 
patch was now. 

Digby was filled with the 
modest pride of the navigator, 
also with slight relief. It sud- 
denly came into his mind, 
clear like a photograph, how 
astonishingly valiant were the 
old navigators. Like the rest 
of us, he usually took those 
old tales of Carthaginian and 
Norseman, Columbus and Vasco 
da Gama, and Drake and the 
rest of them very much for 
granted, but now he under- 
stood the sustained cold- 
blooded courage they had. 
They sailed into desolate seas, 
full of unknown terrors of 
beast and weather, to find a 
land of which they doubted 
the very existence; and at 
the end of it, if they were 
lucky, lay an uncharted coast, 
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where at any anxious minute 
they might crash to death and 
disaster on sunken reefs such 
as this. 

As they drew in under the 
lee of the land the seas began 
to lose their truculence. The 
hill was quite near now: it 
was covered with dark-green 
jungle, above which rose at 
intervals the naked stems of 
palm-trees, their feathery tops 
dark against the glare of the 
sky, and in the middle of it, 
what had been a formless bulk 
of shadow became the walls 
and bastions of the old fort. 
They passed a seething white 
patch, which marked the end 
of a sand-spit; splashed a wet 
way across the mouth of the 
creek, which the wind and a 
strong ebb-tide goaded into 
spiteful fury, and slid suddenly 
into calm water. Abruptly 
the boat sprang to an even 
keel, and the mainsail flapped 
as the mass above stole the 
wind from out of it. For several 
minutes they drifted, while 
flaws of wind ruffled backwards 
and forwards, till Digby went 
forward with the sweep for 
fear that the tide would set 
them on to the rocks. A 
breath of air, creeping round 
the cliff of the fort wall, gave 
the boat just way enough to 
creep between the black reefs 
on either hand into a tiny bay, 
and Digby let go the anchor 
within thirty feet of the sand. 

It was half-past four o’clock. 
The good solid shadow of the 
fort stretched almost to the 
water’s edge, very inviting to 
their glare-weary eyes. They 
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got the sails off her, tidied up 
more or less, and spread their 
clammy bedding out into the 
sun to dry. It was hot enough 
in there out of the wind. They 
paddled inshore till Digby could 
get out—into about three feet 
of water, but a little more wet 
made no difference—and make 
fast a shore-line with a baby 
anchor they carried for that 
purpose. His wife followed 
him; they pushed off the 
boat, and waited to be sure 
that she was riding properly ; 
then they collapsed gratefully 
into shadow and warm sand. 
Nowhere could they have 
found a more peaceful place. 
They were only fourteen miles 
away from Bombay as the 
crow flies, but that city and 
its million or so of inhabitants 
and its billions of smells might 
not have existed for all the 
harm it did them. So they 
sat there and wondered why 
any one could be such a fool 
as to live in a town when he 
could live anywhere else. They 
drank hot tea out of a thermos 
flask, and looked out of the 
shadow into the bright world 
outside. It was like watching 
coloured pictures on the lit 
screen of a cinematograph. A 
fleet of boats began to pass 
down the creek in clusters of 
twos and threes, down the 
creek and out on the ebb-tide 
to their night’s fishing—gay 
craft, with slim white hulls 
ornamented with vivid lines 
of blue and red and green, 
their tall triangular sails half 
in sun and half in warm shade. 
It pleased the Digbys’ lazy 
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minds to watch them slip 
bravely past till each in its 
turn came under the lee of 
the land, to drift with their 
sails flapping sulkily till the 
wind caught them again ; then 
they would heel over, gunwale 
under, before they could re- 
cover way enough to pursue 
their effortless journey. 

A dug-out canoe slipped 
round the point of rock at 
the eastern side of the anchor- 
age, and paddled in till she 
grounded on the sand. Out 
stepped a man from her to 
hold her till the woman with 
him could lift out a small 
child and follow it herself. 
The woman seated herself on 
the sand, while her husband 
divested himself of everything 
he had on except a loin-cloth, 
and stepped down into the sea, 
where he dipped himself three 
times, just like Naaman the 
Syrian. The child—a girl aged 
about two, coolly dressed in a 
silver chain about her fat middle 
and a red cap with blue peaks 
on either side of it that made 
her look like a brownie—wanl- 
dered over to Digby, and ex- 
amined him all over with solemn 
eyes. Mrs Digby she entirely 
ignored, so early does the 
female instinct begin to work. 
While her husband dressed, 
the woman—she was a tiny 
demure creature, with sleek 
black hair pulled back from 
her forehead and white flowers 
behind her ears—retrieved her 
infant, and all three of them 
went up the sand to a little 
temple half-hidden in the jungle 
above. A bell jangled, and 
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soon they were all back again. 
The man salaamed gravely to 
Digby ; they pushed the canoe 
back into the water, and van- 
ished round the point of rock. 
None of them had smiled or 
said a word. 

When the sun was low and 
the heat was out of the sky 
they went on board, and pad- 
dled the boat out to the mouth 
of the harbour to anchor for 
the night. The tide was low, 
and all the wind had gone. 
It was that wonderful half- 
hour before sunset, when the 
East is really beautiful. On 
the other side of the creek, 
two hundred yards away, lay 
the sand-spit they had passed 
coming in, uncovered now and 
amber-coloured in the evening 
light. The two got into their 
bathing things, and swam 
through the warm water, the 
golden reflection of the sky 
breaking before them. As they 
drew near the sand, where the 
sun had beat for hours on the 
shallows, the water grew hot, 
almost too hot for comfort. 
The bank was a mass of millions 
of tiny shells, crisp to the feet. 
They crossed to the seaward 
side and lay basking, where 
the little waves still chased 
each other. Now and then a 
bigger wave would catch them, 
and roll them half over. It 
was delightful and soothing 
after the burden and heat of 
the day. The sun set behind 
the fort, and the moon came 
up behind the line of palm- 
trees in front of them. As 
long as they dared they lingered 
in the twilight, but the tide had 
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already turned, and was be- 
ginning to set up the creek. 
They had no wish to be carried 
up and have to land on the 
rocks on the other side, with 
the cheerful prospect of a 
scramble with bare feet in 
the dusk over barnacles like 
razor blades, so they swam 
back and hoisted themselves 
on board again. Like most 
things in this life, climbing 
out of the water up the side 
of a boat is easy enough when 
you know how, and a difficult 
business when you do not. 

The first thing to do was to 
get ready for the night before 
it grew dark, for a riding- 
light was all the illumination 
they had. So they spread 
their beds on either side of the 
centre-board casing, and rigged 
the awning over to keep off 
the dew. Digby looked down 
with complacent pride at his 
gaudy cotton-stuffed quilt, a 
brand - new luxury purchased 
for the cruise, which he hoped 
would give him a really good 
night. For years he had hard- 
ened his heart into believing 
that he liked sleeping on the 
spinnaker with a bath-towel 
under his head, but he had 
surrendered at last, and wished 
he had done it before. His 
wife, whose bones were not so 
near the surface, contented 
herself with cushions artistic- 
ally arranged to protect the 
more salient parts of her ana- 
tomy. When all was ready, 
they took their frugal meal up 
on the foredeck, clear of the 
awning, to miss nothing of the 
moon, and, having accom- 
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plished the horrible task of 
washing up in cold salt water, 
returned to the foredeck again, 
to sit like Turks, each on his 
own cushion, hugging their 


knees. 
And it was a wonderful 
night. The moon was full. 


Wind there was none, and in 
that sheltered place the swell 
had quite gone down, save for 
an occasional slow heave that 
seemed only to underline the 
calmness of the sea. The water 
was like a mirror, flawed here 
and there with dark lines that 
showed the tide had already 
begun to run strongly. There 
would be a rise of nearly six- 
teen feet that night, one of the 
heaviest tides of the year. 

The night was still, so still 
that they could hear the blood 
singing in their ears. The 
surf on the outer rocks whis- 
pered so low that it was 
hardly a sound at all. The 
creak of oars grew out of the 
silence, and they strained their 
eyes seaward through the lum- 
inous haze till a dark shape 
grew out of it. It came slowly 
in on the tide, till the sail 
towered black over them ; then 
as the boat turned to pass 
inside of them, the black turned 
to startling white. She passed ; 
they rocked gently to her pas- 
sage, and she blended with the 
night. The creak of her oars 
faded away into stillness. 

One does not get such nights 
in England, or anywhere, even 
in the East, except on calm 
water. The world was not a 


world for ordinary people at 
all, but a magic land of blue 
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and silver. Above them the 
old fort showed so clear that 
they could see the white roots 
of the trees that grew out of 
it, writhing down the walls, 
and the branches shone like 
silver lichen against the sky. 
As they stared up at it, it 
was easy enough to people it 
with its dead and gone fidalgoes, 
who had looked down from 
the ramparts at their fleet, 
anchored where the yacht lay 
now, on just such a moonlight 
night ; while the men on the 
ships looked up at warm lights 
glowing through the embra- 
sures, and the cold glint of the 
moon on the steel of the sen- 
tries on the battlements above. 
It seemed sad that the Portu- 
guese, not the mongrel de- 
generate garrisons of their later 
days, but the companions of 
Vasco da Gama and Albu- 
querque, should have vanished 
so utterly, all their valour and 
high endeavour gone as if it 
had never been. There were 
English ghosts about those walls 
too, for twice we failed to carry 
them by escalade before we won 
the fort a hundred. and fifty 
years ago. 

They sat there enthralled by 
the stillness and the moon 
dancing on the slow swell that 
hardly seemed to move the 
boat. As Digby watched, the 
romance of ‘‘ Portugal and Eng- 
lishman ” vanished from ‘his 
mind, and he thought that this 
was just such a night as Rack- 
ham might have drawn around 
Oberon and Titania. But that 
did not seem quite right either ; 
it was less a night for kindly 
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fairies than for uncanny shapes 
and things. Lines from ‘“ The 
Witch’s Ballad ” began to run 
in his heaad— 


‘“‘Then with cantrip kisses seven, 
Three times round with kisses seven, 

Warp’d and woven there spun we, 

Arms and legs and flaming hair, 

Like a whirlwind on the sea. 


Like a wind that sucks the sea, 
Over and in and on the sea, 
Good sooth it was a mad delight.” 


He could almost see them, 
white bodies and hair no longer 
flaming, but streaming ash-grey 
in the light that kills all colour. 
Digby was a person with that 
doubtful blessing, an imagina- 
tion. 

But even the most beautiful 
of moonlight nights will not 
keep one awake for ever when 
one has had sixteen hours of 
sun and salt water and fresh 
air. Though she murmured 
that it was a sin to go to bed, 
Mrs Digby had been half-asleep 
for the last quarter of an hour, 
so at last they gave it up and 
unromantically turned in. His 
wife was asleep as soon as her 
head touched the pillow, but 
it was some time before Digby 
lost consciousness. He felt 
restless and uncomfortable, and 
those infernal lines would go 
round and round in his brain. 
Once or twice he thought that 
he heard voices, and looking 
out he saw boats passing. Once 
he got up and went out on to 
the forecastle. The shore 
looked much closer than it 
ought to have done but he 
knew that it always es that 
at night. A light, to., on land 
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seemed to be altering its posi- 
tion, and he was seized with 
the fear that the anchor might 
be dragging. He knelt down 
and felt the anchor rope; it 
felt all right. He was accus- 
tomed to these slight panics 
when brought to at night, 
and anyhow he was too tired 
to worry about it. He lay 
down again, and this time fell 
asleep at once. 

He woke gradually to a feel- 
ing of unhappiness, that un- 
pleasant feeling one gets when 
one has had a bad dream and 
is not quite sure whether it 
was real or not. He was half- 
aware that he had been un- 
happy for some time, but he 
was too drugged with sleep to 
dig into the recesses of his 
brain to find out what was the 
matter. Sitting up, he looked 
out from under the dark awning 
at the night outside. The moon 
was brighter than ever, and 
it was even more deadly silent. 
They were no longer alone ; 
a number of native craft had 
anchored round them. Even 
as his half-shut eyes noticed 
them, two boats stirred, glided 
swiftly towards him, checked, 
and slid back as they had come. 
He stared at them. Another 
boat came smoothly over the 
water towards him, nearer and 
nearer, till he could see every 
detail of her. She came so 
soundlessly and without effort 
that she seemed to float on 
oil. She was all silver-grey, 
grey hull, and grey decks, and 
about her decks lay the grey 
huddled shapes of men. She 
was outlined here and there 
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with silver fire, where the 
moon shone on the water that 
lipped her bow and outrigger. 
So near did she come that he 
could see the drops of water 
running down her cable like 
drops of quick-silver. The faint 
red glow of a charcoal brazier 
touched her spars. As Digby 
half-rose she in her turn hesi- 
tated, checked, turned, and 
swung out as she had come. 
Then for a time, as Digby 
looked and wondered, it was 
as it had been, only the moon 
danced unceasingly on the 
water, and the eddies of the 
tide turned and twisted. With- 
out warning the moon moved 
swiftly over the sea, and van- 
ished from his vision. In its 
place appeared the dark rocks 
and the fort above them. They 
too passed, and there were the 
boats and the moon again. And 
so it went on. Now a single 
boat, and now two or three at a 
time, would swing in towards 
him, till he thought they would 
strike, but always they checked 
as at an invisible barrier. The 
poor man tried to collect his 
wits and make up his mind if 
it was a nightmare or not. It 
was not natural that boats 
should behave like that; it 
was horribly uncanny. More 
poetry came into his muddled 
bewildered head— 


‘* They would have torn us limb from 
limb, 
Dainty limb from dainty limb ; 
But never one of them could win 
Across the line that I had drawn, 
With bleeding thumb, a ‘ widdershin.’” 


There was no doubt about it ; 
he was bewitched. He was 
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too amazed to argue with him- 
self. All he knew was that 
this was no place for him. He 
let himself down into the whole- 
some darkness under the shelter 
of the gunwale, and fell asleep 
again. 

But not for long. He woke 
up again fuller than ever of 
his sense of injury. He wanted 
to sleep, and he could not. 
It was all very unfair. So 
miserable was he that he began 
to pull himself together, to 
realise that his discomfort was 
acutely concentrated in certain 
parts of his body. ‘ Mos- 
quitoes,’”’ he said to himself. 
But no, it couldn’t be mos- 
quitoes, because they didn’t 
burrow under one’s pyjamas, 
and his right hand was worse 
than any other part of him, 
and he always slept with it 
under his pillow. He woke up 
completely with a jerk. There 
was an electric torch beside 
him. He switched it on, and 
turned up his pillow. There 
were the reasons for his misery, 
four of them. He met his wife’s 
horrified gaze from the other 
side of the centre-board casing. 
“* Mosquitoes,” he said; “do 
you call those mosquitoes ? ” 
She had not called them any- 
thing at all, but his sense of 
injury overcame his sense of 
justice. 

Now all of us have our 
private horrors. Some people 
hate cats, some snakes. Digby 
loathed crawly things with all 
his soul, and the worst of all 
were bugs. Before he came out 
to the East he had never 80 
much as seen @ bug, but he had 
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his first experience of them 
soon after he had come out to 
India, and the memory had 
left an unhealed scar. He had 
been set up on a native bed- 
stead, lashed into a tree, while 
people beat the jungle to try 
and drive a tiger below him. 
He was new to the game, very 
excited, and even more anxious 
not to make a fool of himself 
in the eyes of his fellows than 
to shoot a tiger. For some time 
he had sat, rifle in hand, all 
eyes for anything that might 
come to him out of the jungle. 
A sambhur hind crashed out 
of a nullah, and stood for a 
moment right under him, the 
first big game he had ever 
seen, its long ears twitching 
and turning every way to 
catch the sounds of the beaters. 
It took fright, and went off 
with a bound. He gazed after 
it till it vanished; then his 
eyes fell to the charpoy under 
him, and nearly fell out of his 
head with horror. From every 
crevice of the wood, columns of 
bugs were advancing at him 
in single file. Escape there 
was none. He bore it for a 
quarter of an hour; then he 
descended from the tree. He 
did not like the idea of being 
swallowed by a tiger. He hated 
the idea of being laughed at 
by his friends; but to be 
eaten alive by bugs. ... We 
may be a degenerate race. 
Sir Nigel Loring lay in his 
bed without movement or sound 
by virtue of his coat-armour, 
while the plebeian Aylward 
scratched and cursed on his. 
But, after all, Sir Nigel’s ad- 
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versaries were only fleas, and 
the flea is a cheery little fellow, 
a gentleman of coat-armour 
himself, if one compares him 
with the bug. 

I know that one does not as 
a rule dwell on this sort of 
thing; a decent veil should 
cover the nakedness of truth. 
But in Digby’s mind the inci- 
dents of that quaint night 
were so inextricably mixed up 
that for a long time he could 
not think of them apart. But 
I will at least pass over them 
as quickly as I can. For hours 
the grim work went on. They 
hunted and tried to sleep, and 
hunted again. They snatched 
the torch from one another, 
and their manners grew steadily 
worse. They took refuge on 
the forecastle and at the stern, 
seeking rest and finding none. 
It must have been a funny 
sight in the moonlight. They 
gazed at the shore and longed 
for it, but how could they 
possibly get there? There was 
no wind to sail, and far too 
much tide either to row or to 
swim. 

Mrs Digby did get to sleep 
now and then, but her husband 
did not. He deserted his bed 
altogether, and sat, a melan- 
choly figure, with his back 
against the mast. All the time 
outside in the silence the 
moon’s reflection danced, and 
the boats turned and swung 
around the yacht as though 
they all danced together on 
that shining floor. By this 
time Digby had resigned him- 
self to the worst; he was too 
far gone to wonder, but it was 
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all horribly uncanny. It re- 
minded him of the story of Tod 
Lapraik in ‘ Catriona,’ the war- 
lock who danced with the joy 
of hell, with black glory in 
his heart. He was working 
himself up—he had to think 
about something—to under- 
stand and almost sympathise 
with the damnable pleasure 
of selling one’s soul to the 
devil, and reaping the reward 
of such unholy ecstasy. I 
don’t know how far his imagi- 
nation would have taken him— 
like Habbakuk, it was cap- 
able of anything,—but it was 
finally muzzled by a cry of 
despair from his wife, who had 
tried the torch, and found that 
it had expired. That, they 
agreed, fairly put the lid on 
it; they could not face being 
devoured in the dark. One 
refuge only remained: Digby 
gave the main-sheet to his 
wife and took the jib halyard 
himself, and together they went 
overboard into the cool water, 
delightful to their fevered 
bodies. And there they hung, 
each at the end of a rope, 
while the run of the tide kept 
them afloat with no exertion 
of their own. ‘They felt the 
eddies pluck at their bodies, 
and now and then the minia- 
ture whirlpools, which appeared 
and disappeared here and there, 
would carry them apart to 
opposite ends of the boat. 
The reason of the mad be- 
haviour of the other boats was 
explained, and with the ex- 
planation and the cooling effect 
of the plunge, sanity returned, 
and fancies vanished away. 
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And there they stayed for 
about three-quarters of an hour. 
Mrs Digby said that she could 
see a row of yearning little 
faces peering over the gunwale 
after them, but it was not 
really as light as all that. 
They did not want to go on 
board again, but as time went 
on it began to get rather 
chilly even in that warm water, 
and at last, with sinking 
hearts, they climbed on board. 
But their troubles were over, 
though whether they owed relief 
to a brain-wave of Digby’s— 
who brought the riding-light 
in under the awning and hung 
it between them—or whether 
it was exhaustion on their 
part or repletion on the part 
of the enemy, they never knew. 
The fact remained that they 
settled down and slept, really 
slept. Once Digby woke up 
for a moment and glanced 
outside. The moon still shone, 
but the magic show was over ; 
the boats rode to their moor- 
ings as boats ought to ride, 
sedate and demure. The cock 
had crowed, and the Witch's 
Sabbath was over. Not till 
another full moon came round 
would Satan be given power to 
torment the souls of men. 
When Digby woke up agai, 
it was to see the sea and sky 
like mother-of-pearl, and the 
sun rising over a bank of mist 
that cut, straight as a line, 
across the land to the East. 

As John Digby sat up and 
scratched his head, the night 
came back to him. He looked 
at the sun, and he liked it 
better than the moon; it had 
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such a bright and cheerful 
face. It was a cheerful morn- 
ing too, with the ripples spark- 
ling in the fresh morning breeze. 
Then his wife sat up, and he 
watched the expression on her 
face change from pathetic re- 
signation to a joyful under- 
standing that the night was 
really and truly past. Mrs 
Digby looked around her at 
the boat; it was a distasteful 
sight, everything lying any- 
where after the struggles of the 
night. Her sheet she found 
lying over the bowsprit, one 
end trailing in the water, but 
she had no remembrance as 
to when or how it got there. 
“T think,” said she, “ that it 
would be nicer on shore.” 

So they paddled in-shore, and 
once more tied themselves to 
it, with the baby anchor at the 
end of a line. It seemed a 
long, long time since they had 
done the same thing the even- 
ing before. When they had 
draped the rigging with their 
bedding—feeling that a little 
sun would do it no harm,—they 
took the primus stove and set 
it to boil water in a hole in 
the rocks while they bathed, 
and after the bath and hot 
tea, they felt much younger 
and strong enough to climb to 
the top of the fort to enjoy 
the view and the morning air. 
They went up the path and 
through the gateway, with the 
remains of one of the leaves of 
the old gate still hanging from 
the hinges; past the guard- 
houses and the store-rooms, now 
given up to cattle and smelling 
vilely of bats; past the ruins 
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of the captain’s house and the 
great well, its slimy water 
gleaming dully twenty feet be- 
low; up narrow flights of 
stone steps cut out of the thick- 
ness of the wall; along narrow 
passages behind curtain walls ; 
up more steps and along more 
passages. Everywhere trees 
grew out of the crevices of the 
masonry, and bushes and thorns 
had sprung up so thick that 
it was hard to force their way. 
At last they came out on to 
the roof of the highest bastion, 
and could look down at the 
world. 

When they had sat in the 
shade and the cool wind for a 
time, they felt that they could 
bear to discuss the whys and 
wherefores of the horrors of 
the dark. Digby was bitterly 
aggrieved, wounded in his ten- 
derest feelings. All the times 
they had slept in the boat that 
season they had never suffered 
like this. His crew might be 
a fool, but at least he was a 
reasonably clean fool. Looking 
down through an embrasure, 
he could see the boat floating 
below him, very small in that 
big expanse, and his heart 
went out to her. Other boats 
might suffer from all the plagues 
of Egypt, but not his best- 
beloved. As he looked at her 
he wondered what that flaring 
patch of colour was. For a 
time he could not imagine 
what it could be. Suddenly he 
rose to his feet. ‘‘Come on,” 
said he over his shoulder, and 
started off at speed. His wife, 
puzzled but obedient, trotted 
along after him. She couldn’t 
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think what was the matter 
with him, but it was obviously 
not the time to ask questions. 
So back they went along the 
way they had come, down the 
steps, through the courtyard, 
and down to the water’s edge. 
Digby did not stop there. He 
waded in, and returned from 
the boat, bearing with him the 
new quilt—that creature that 
was bought to bring comfort 
to him. It was at this stage 
that a light began to break on 
his wife’s mind. Together they 
spread the quilt out on the 
sand, where it lay, hideously 
gay, in the morning sun. Digby 
bent over it, got a good grip 
with both hands, and tore it 
apart at one of the seams; 
together they knelt to see 
closer... 

With averted eyes they took 


up the thing and laid it on the 


bows of the boat, with a 
large stone on it to keep it 
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down. Getting up the main- 
sail, they sailed half a mile 
from shore, and Digby, letting 
her come up into the wind, 
went forward for the last act. 
In silence—broken by a smoth- 
ered giggle from his wife, he 
looked so like a murderer dis- 
posing of his corpse —he 
wrapped the object round the 
stone and dropped it overboard. 
It opened out, and for a moment 
it floated like some diseased 
and monstrous water-lily. A 
trickle of water overflowed the 
edge, the trickle became a 
torrent, and down it sank 
with a gurgling sound, down, 
down, down, while bright bub- 
bles rose and burst—and I 
hope the little fishes liked it. 
And as for the three of them 
—they sailed away, and 


‘* Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly too: 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 
On them alone it blew.” 
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THE MAN-EATING ELEPHANT. 


BY FUNDI. 


It was in June 192- that 
we first heard rumours of 
the depredations of an extra- 
ordinary elephant. 

R. and I were sitting by the 
camp-fire one evening listening 
to the story of Selimani, our 
capitao, who was rendering 
an account of his stewardship. 
We had that afternoon re- 
turned from a four weeks’ 
“safari”? to our camp on the 
Siwezi River, and at the mo- 
ment were feeling the cheerful 
effects of a hot bath, a change 
of clothes, and the unaccus- 
tomed peace and comfort of a 
permanent camp as compared 
with the clatter of the hasty 
camps erected during the last 
few weeks. Over against the 
mud wall, and gleaming white 
in the dim light of the hurri- 
cane lamp, lay four tusks of 
ivory—the reward of our stren- 
uous labours,—forming a pleas- 
ant oasis in the surrounding 
gloom for the eye to linger on 
and the memory to gloat over. 

Completely undismayed by 
what must have been an ob- 
vious lack of interest in his 
recital, Selimani went steadily 
on, the rather musical Swahili 
language flowing softly over 
our heads like water over stones 
when the river is low. We 
gathered that the camp garri- 
son had been subjected to 
great starvation in our absence 
—which only the unconquer- 


able spirit of our Capitao Seli- 
mani had enabled them to 
endure. We were told of the 
six lions that night after night 
had infested the camp, creep- 
ing up to the very walls of the 
houses. We heard how the 
““ wapagazi ’—the work-boys— 
had been prostrated with terror 
and only the prompt action of 
Capitao Selimani had saved 
the camp from utter annihila- 
tion, and how at the end of the 
first week all the boys had 
wanted to desert and go back 
to their homes, and would 
have gone but for the firm 
action taken by our one faith- 
ful servant, who had cajoled, 
threatened, and finally beaten 
them into submission. Upon 
lazily inquiring the name of 
this paragon of virtue, we were 
not at all surprised when Capi- 
tao Selimani was modestly men- 
tioned—by himself. 

It also appeared in the 
course of his narrative that a 
stranger had passed through 
the camp, and had told him a 
remarkable story of an ele- 
phant that was continually 
raiding a certain village—some 
days’ journey away,—seizing the 
villagers and carrying them off 
into the bush to eat them. 
Up to the date when this 
stranger had left, six boys had 
been taken, and the whole 
village was in a state of abject 
terror. We listened idly to 
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this story, and asked Selimani 
if he had ever before known 
an elephant to eat boys. He 
seemed doubtful about it, but 
was obviously impressed by 
the stranger’s words. It is a 
curious feature of the African 
native that he will believe any 
story—however impossible it 
be—if it is only told well, and 
with plenty of embellishment. 
Dinner appearing at this mo- 
ment put an end to the 
“shauri,” and with a casual 
“Wonder where he got hold 
of that yarn,” we promptly 
dismissed the subject from our 
minds. 

It was not until nearly two 
months later, when I was 
shooting hippos a few days’ 
journey down the river, that 
the subject cropped up again. 
I was walking along the bank 
one day to a place where I 
had previously shot hippo, 
when, hearing voices, I went 
along to find out who was wan- 
dering so far from any vil- 
lage. I came on a party of 
boys, who said they had come 
up from the south to fish. 
They had built themselves a 
boma of trees, and were busy 
drying their catch. All Afri- 
cans are intensely fond of fish, 
and I soon had a deputation 
from. my carriers to ask if they 
could stay for a while and trade 
some of their meal rations for 
fish. As it was nearing mid- 
day, I agreed, and took the 
opportunity to have some food 
myself, and in a very few 
minutes a couple of fine flat- 
fish were frizzling over my fire. 

After lunch I sat smoking 
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and watching the haggling still 
going on between my boys 
and the fish people, when my 
eye chanced to fall on Selimani. 
He was prancing and curvet- 
ing about in the middle dis- 
tance—a sure sign with him 
of exciting news,—so I called 
him over to me, but before I 
could say a word he burst 
out with, “He has eaten five 
more !” 

** Who has eaten five more ? ” 
I asked somewhat bewildered, 
my mind still lingering amongst 
the carriers and the fishes. 

“The elephant, elephant!” 
he roared; and straightway 
plunged into a garbled account 
of elephants and boys and 
chiefs and witchcraft and whole- 
sale horrors. After a while, 
and not without many repeti- 
tions, I gathered that it was 
the old story again. He told 
me that one of the boys in the 
fishing party lived in a village 
five days south, and it was in 
the next village to his—but 
two days’ journey away—that 
this man-eating elephant was 
apparently striving after fame. 

I interviewed this boy my- 
self, who corroborated the story 
—or at least as much of it as I 
could remember—that we had 
heard two months before. In 
Africa one naturally takes all 
“bush news ”—native news 
passed from village to village 
by various travellers—with a 
load of salt; but even so I 
was rather impressed with this 
elephant yarn. 

I still had one more hippo 
to shoot before I could go 
back home, so getting the 
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safari on the move again, I 
pressed on down the river, 
and was fortunate enough to 
bag one towards the late after- 
noon. I got it through the 
brain with the 9™™- Mauser, 
and it sank like a stone. About 
an hour afterwards the carcase 
was afloat again, and the boys 
had dragged it to the side, and 
were well forward with the 
cutting-up by nightfall. Early 
next morning they were at it 
again, and by breakfast-time 
most of the meat was on the 
grids, ready for drying. This 
drying process usually takes 
about two days and nights, 
but I decided to leave one 
boy in charge, and to set out 
for home with the safari, leav- 
ing the Angonis—for whom I 
had shot the hippo—to work 
under the supervision of my 
boy. 

I had found out that the 
name of the village where this 
bad elephant was creating such 
terror was Patchuni, and also 
more or less where it lay ; and 
according to the boys it would 
take some seven days’ journey 
from our camp to get there. 
I reached the Siwezi River on 
the afternoon of the third day, 
and an hour later was in camp. 
I found R. had been out for 
four days after an elephant ; 
but early next morning he 
turned up safely, bringing in a 
pair of good tusks weighing 
51 and 54 Ib. 

I told him the story of the 
fish-boy, and we looked up 
Patchuni on our home-made 
map. We had constructed this 
from a medley of local infor- 
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mation, leavened by personal 
observation and corrected from 
subsequent experience. Pat- 
chuni, however, was not shown, 
but we were able to locate it 
from its alleged proximity to 
a village we had marked in 
previously. At any rate, we 
got some idea of where it 
must lie, and as we had seen 
elephant that way before, we 
decided to make the trip, and 
satisfy our curiosity on the 
spot. Accordingly we called 
in Selimani, and gave him his 
instructions as to the safari, 
and to have everything in 
readiness for an early start 
the next day. 

We pulled out of camp just 
before sunrise next morning, 
R. and myself, with our two 
gun-bearers in the van; then 
the cook and his satellites, 
with their two loads of kitchen 
utensils, followed immediately 
by the two personal boys carry- 
ing their badge of office—the 
Dietz hurricane lamps; and 
behind them, and well strung 
out according to their indi- 
vidual leg-power, the fourteen 
carriers, with Selimani last of 
all, wrapped in his capitaorial 
dignity, and sporting the pride 
of his life—an old, a very old, 
Martini. 

It was an uneventful safari. 
We heard a few lions one night, 
but they were some distance 
off, and gave us no trouble, 
and at mid-day on the sixth 
day of safari we came into the 
gardens of Patchuni village. 

Our cook had already arrived, 
and had selected the site for 
the camp. The Jumbe—the 

E 
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headman of the village, that is 
—had had the ground cleared 
and swept, and our boys, with 
the quickness born of long 
experience, soon had the tents 
up and the camp in something 
like order. Selimani quickly 
bought up all the available 
eggs and vegetables for our 
kitchen, and generally made 
himself acquainted with all the 
villagers, specially the women, 
for whom he ever showed a 
most decided partiality. 

Later on in the evening— 
for the native much prefers to 
be interviewed in the evening, 
as the presence of the white 
man is less overpowering, I 
believe, when seen by the 
feeble light of an oil-lamp— 
later on, then, we sent over to 
the village to call the Jumbe. 
He arrived promptly, with a 
few retainers by way of sup- 
port, and proved more than 
willing to tell the story of the 
bewitched elephant. We had 
considerable difficulty in fol- 
lowing him, but after we had 
managed to strip off the shell 
of mystery and witchcraft that 
it was wrapped in, the kernel 
of the story was practically the 
same as we had already heard. 

The first victim, it appeared, 
had been a boy called Rata- 
mulla. He and another boy 
had gone out into the bush 
to find honey, and some way 
out had suddenly come upon 
an elephant standing under a 
large tree. Apparently they 
must have crossed its wind, 
for the brute had charged them 
immediately. Despite their 
fright the boys had kept their 
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heads pretty well, and, separ- 
ating, had both run as hard as 
they could across the wind. 
To their horror the elephant had 
changed his first direction, and 
had steadily settled down on 
the trail of Ratamulla. Rata- 
mulla had headed for the village 
at top speed, with the elephant 
lumbering along in his wake. 
So much the other boy had 
seen, and then he, too, had 
set off for the village as hard 
as he could go. He had 
alrived some two hours later, 
and had gasped out his news 
to the first person he met, who 
had in turn run to tell the 
Jumbe. The villagers collected 
and waited anxiously for the 
missing boy, who, however, 
did not return. 

Next day all the boys had 
taken the trail into the bush, 
and, picking up the spoor near 
the place where the two boys 
had first seen the elephant, 
had followed it up. Half-way 
between this place and the 
village they had found the 
shattered remains of Rata- 
mulla, half-eaten, and _ the 
oniy spoor they had found 
around the body was elephant 
spoor. 

Nothing else had happened 
for a week or so, and the affair 
had been relegated to the 
limbo of village stories, when 
a man had come rushing in 
from the garden one morning 
with the news that his wife 
had been seized by a great 
elephant, who had picked her 
up with its trunk, and run 
screaming with her into the 
jungle. 
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A party was got together, 
and in great trepidation had 
followed the spoor, but had 
found no trace of the woman, 
though they followed for two 
days. Other deaths had fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. In 
a few cases they had found 
half-eaten remains; in others 
none at all. But wherever 
remains had been found it 
was only elephant spoor that 
showed around the tragic spot. 
It was this absolute loss of 
even the bones of the victims 
that was troubling the vil- 
lagers more than the actual 
deaths. 

In this part of Africa, as 
long as a dead man is buried 
decently in accordance with 
village tradition, the spirit of 
that dead man will behave 
itself as becomes a <2lf-respect- 
ing ghost; but if a man dies 
and is not buried, then his 
spirit returns again and again 
to the haunts it knew and 
lived in, and creates great 
disturbance and _ tribulation 
amongst the villagers who 
omitted to give the body decent 
burial. In the case of a man 
who is taken by a man-eating 
lion, the results—if no remains 
are found and buried—are very 
serious. The spirit of the 
victim now resides in the 
stomach of the lion, and when 
it wishes to revisit its former 
Village, it must perforce go 
there inside the lion. The 


result is that a bewitched man- 
eater is now continually prowl- 
ing around the village, and, 
through the spirit of the man 
inside, has an intimate know- 
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ledge of the habits and the 
door-fastenings of the villagers. 
Naturally this sort of thing is 
most disconcerting, and it was 
this aspect of the present case 
that was greatly troubling the 
Jumbe and his village. They 
were mighty keen on our shoot- 
ing this elephant, despite their 
half-reluctance at the thought 
of our annoying still further 
the spirits inside its stomach ; 
but the real bright spot in the 
whole dark business was the 
possibility—if we killed it—of 
their recovering the bones of 
the victims, and giving them 
honoured and peaceful rest in 
the village graveyard. 

After the Jumbe had fully 
told his story and gone back 
to the village, R. announced 
that he didn’t believe a word 
of it, though, as I said before, I 
was distinctly impressed. Any- 
way, it did seem a rather gor- 
geous tale to invent without 
some sort of foundation, and, 
for all we knew, there was just 
the possible chance of it being 
true. I remembered an old 
Congo hunter once telling me 
a story of an elephant that 
had trailed a couple of his 
boys over twelve miles back 
to the camp, and of how the 
boys had rushed in and warned 
him, and he had been able to 
shoot the beast just as it was 
actually entering his com- 
pound. 

As far as I could see, then, 
there was no reason to doubt 
the Jumbe’s tale, so far as 
the following of the boy Rata- 
mulla was concerned ; and any- 
way, a8 R. said, since we had 
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made fools of ourselves on one 
or two similar occasions before, 
there was no particular reason 
why we should stop dead at 
this, and there was always 
the ivory ! 

Five o’clock next morning 
saw us off on the first recon- 
naissance, led by the Jumbe 
and two of his boys. We took 
no loads with us, as the boys 
said they were afraid to sleep 
in the bush, and intended to 
return to the village before 
dark. RK. and I both carried 
a .450 No. 2 Cordite Express, 
and we had a 9™™- Mauser as 
a second gun. 

About one mile from the 
village the ground began to 
slope gently downwards, and 
upon reaching an open patch 
we saw that we were on the lip 
of a big saucer-like depression. 
This depression was, roughly, 
half a mile across from side to 
side, and had a small lake in 
the bottom. The slopes were 
fairly well timbered, with 
patches of heavy grass here 
and there, and the Jumbe 
said that our elephant had 
often been seen walking and 
drinking around the bottom. 

We circled round the lip 
carefully, but saw no recent 
spoor either entering or leaving 
the depression, though there 
was a lot of old spoor that the 
boys pointed out to us, and 
which they said was the ele- 
phant we wanted. As this 
Spoor was uncommonly large, 
the information cheered us up 
considerably. Drawing blank 
here, the Jumbe’s next idea 
was to cast completely round 
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the village, and as we had 
nothing particular against the 
suggestion, he led off. 

The ground was easy and 
the going good, as most of the 
grass had been burnt off weeks 
before. We went for several 
miles without @ sign of our— 
or any other—elephant until 
we struck a small stream, the 
same stream that ran through 
the village. Its banks were 
thickly overgrown with bam- 
boos, and as elephant-tracks 
were numerous, we decided to 
follow the stream for a while. 
It was heavy going, but we 
sweated along cheerfully, re- 
warded by signs of recent 
elephants, and in one place 
struck a hot spoor, but it 
turned out upon investigation 
to be only a small cow. By 
this time we were getting near 
the village, so we left the 
stream and plunged afresh into 
the bush. Some four hours 
later, having completed our 
circuit of the village with no 
luck, we headed in for our 
camp. Imagine our disgust 
when @ boy came running out 
to tell us that the elephant 
had been seen in the bush that 
very morning by a traveller 
between Patchuni and the next 
village. However, it was then 
too late to do anything else, 
80 we went into camp. 

The next day, bright and 
early, we were out in the direc- 
tion where the elephant had 
been reported the day before. 
True enough, we found its 
spoor, and it was clearly the 
spoor of the same elephant 
that the boys had pointed out 
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to us as being the fellow we 
wanted. 

This looked like business, and 
whether the man-eating part 
of the story were true or not, 
we certainly had a big elephant 
in front of us, and, with any 
luck, big tusks. We followed 
this spoor right up to the foot 
of a large isolated hill—a dis- 
tance of some twelve miles,— 
and there we lost it amongst 
the rocks. We made repeated 
casts forward, but could not 
get on to it again, and reluc- 
tantly had to return to camp, 
where we arrived about 4 P.M. 

The third and fourth days 
were also blanks, though we 
systematically quartered the 
country around. It looked like 
developing into a waiting game, 
since from the day and two- 
day-old spoor we continually 
found it seemed obvious that 
the elephant was hanging around 
the village. We burnt a salt 
lick on the third day; but it 
had no attractions for our 
elephant, who at this time of 
the year was almost certain to 
know of plenty of others. 

The fifth day we rested, and 
on the sixth day we drew blank. 
On the morning of the seventh 
day, being short of meat, I took 
the 9™™ and with Selimani 
as guide went out to shoot for 
the pot. 

We got to the “saucer” 
about 6 A.M., and went down 
towards the bottom where I 
had seen three eland grazing 
the day before. We must have 
been about half-way down, and 
going very carefully, when hap- 
pening to notice an ant-hill on 
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my right, it struck me I should 
probably get a longer view if 
I got to the top of it. It was 
just an ordinary ant-hill, about 
12 feet high, and about 7 feet 
across at the base, and taper- 
ing to the top. 

I clambered up successfully, 
and found I could see quite 
well the bottom of the saucer 
and the little lake, but there 
were no signs of the eland. I 
looked around carefully, but 
seeing nothing was just start- 
ing to come down, when I 
happened to glance backwards 
up the hill. It was the luckiest 
chance that I did. 

About a hundred yards away 
was a great elephant, and it 
was not only the size that 
caught my eye, but rather the 
peculiar way he was putting 
down his feet, as though he 
were walking on uncertain 
swampy ground. 

I must have watched him 
for quite a few seconds before 
it flashed upon me that the 
brute was stalking me, and 
simultaneously withthatthought 
came the certainty that this 
was the man-eating elephant. 
For a fraction of time I believe 
I was paralysed. It seemed 
horribly uncanny, unclean al- 
most, to see this mountain of 
flesh creeping silently down 
through the trees with death 
and damnation showing in every 
line of its body. With trunk 
uplifted, stabbing the air to 
get the scent, and ears extended, 
it came slowly on. 

A yell from below broke the 
spell, and I looked down to 
see Selimani standing frozen 
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in his tracks. He had been 
looking downwards, and had 
only just turned and seen the 
picture. 

I slithered down to the 
ground, seized the 9™™- rifle, 
and at the same instant Seli- 
mani took to his heels down the 
hillside. 

I backed quickly away, keep- 
ing the ant-hill between me 
and the elephant. Ejecting the 
two soft-nosed bullets, I hastily 
rammed in a clip of fine solid- 
nosed cartridges, still walking 
backwards, and keeping a wary 
eye on the elephant. 

I saw him reach the ant-hill 
and pause. He apparently 
thought I was still there, for 
he deliberately crept to within 
striking distance, and then with 
@ sudden scream lashed out 
with his trunk at the top of 
the ant-hill where I had so 
recently been standing. 

The heap broke off like a 
rotten twig, and the elephant, 
squealing with rage, stamped 
the debris into the earth. 

This exhibition was too much 
for me to watch and do noth- 
ing at all in return. I was too 
far away to risk a head shot, 
so aiming low behind the shoul- 
der I pumped all five shots 
in as hard as I could, and 
rammed in the two soft-nosed 
cartridges as reserve. The ele- 
phant stopped screaming as 
the first bullet hit him, and 
practically stood still, seem- 
ingly dazed, whilst the remain- 
ing four “panged” into his 
side. For one moment I 
thought he was going down, 
but no such luck. He turned 
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sideways and plunged off into 
the bush, and as he went 
through the trees I fired both 
the soft-noses into his stomach 
with no effect except a single 
scream. As I stood watching 
him go I was startled by the 
report of a rifle at the back 
of me. 

I swung round in time to 
see Selimani, sitting high up 
a tree, letting off his second 
round at the, by now, invisible 
elephant. I angrily called to 
him to come down, which he 
promptly started to do, and, 
having landed safely, came up 
with a rather uncertain step, 
though with a brazen expres- 
sion, to inform me that he had 
shot the “devil elephant.” It 
was useless to waste time kick- 
ing him, as I wanted to get 
back to camp with all speed, 
and I candidly admit that as 
we raced along, the thought of 
those two soft-nosed bullets 
rankling in the stomach of 
such a downright bad elephant 
was @ pure joy to me. 

It did not take long to tell 
the story to R., and within 
the half-hour we were off on 
the trail, armed with the .450 
Expresses and three days’ food, 
and with half the population 
of Patchuni following in the 
rear. 

The tale of that long chase 
is a tale of disaster. Every- 
thing that could go wrong did, 
and to add to the general 
misery we never had another 
sight of the elephant. We fol- 
lowed hard and fast for two 
whole days, and at the end of 
it were still a good thirty hours 
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behind the elephant, and so 
we lost him. 

From the moment we left 
our camp the Jumbe had loudly 
proclaimed his conviction that 
the “‘ Bwanas ”’ would not see 
the elephant, and even if they 
did would not be able to kill it, 
because it was bewitched. As 
events fell out, he was right in 
his first prophecy, though I 
fancy our two Expresses would 
have lost him his reputation 
in the second, had we only 
had the luck to come up with 
the brute. 

Before we left the village to 
go back to the Siwezi River 
and our permanent camp, we 
interviewed three boys, who 
said they had actually seen the 
elephant tearing a boy to pieces 
and stuffing the bits into its 
mouth. R.’s credulity jibbed 
at this eating business, and 
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though I couldn’t shake their 
testimony, I very much doubted 
it myself. 

From what I heard after- 
wards, the only man to improve 
his reputation at Patchuni vil- 
lage was the faithful Capitao 
Selimani, and from the presents 
—including two chickens and 
a brand-new sleeping - hat— 
that I saw him packing away 
for the return trip, I gathered 
that the tale, as told by himself, 
had lost nothing in the telling. 

The village, at any rate, was 
cleared of its raider, and was 
duly grateful for that small 
mercy, though despite our best 
efforts on their behalf, and 
presuming the story to be true, 
the bones of the Patchuni 
ancestors are still journeying 
around Portuguese East Africa 
in the stomach of the nastiest 
elephant we ever encountered. 
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It would be wholly incredible 
that Prime Ministers should 
stand idly by while the bloodiest 
kind of revolution was being 
prepared, had we not lately wit- 
nessed the betrayal of the 
people both in England and in 
France. On either side the 
Channel the Socialists, swayed 
by Communism, have followed 
the same path, have cherished 
the same views, have suc- 


cumbed to the same terror. 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald and 
M. Herriot are but two varia- 
tions of the same man, speak- 
ing only different languages 


and appealing to different tem- 
peraments. The master of them 
both is Kerensky, the vain fool 
who thinks that if he lets loose 
the whirlwind he can control 
it. That he—the Kerensky— 
should be brushed away into 
oblivion is but natural. His 
“‘statesmanship ”’ consists in 
surrender. He has not the 
imagination to foretell the dis- 
aster which his weakness makes 
inevitable ; if he foresaw it he 
would be powerless to avert 
it. The Russian, Kerensky, was 
sent packing by the apostles of 
murder and rapine, whom his 
dangerous platitudes had in- 
cited. Mr MacDonald fell a 
victim to the sane reaction of 
which England is still capable. 
M. Herriot remains, and he has 
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led France to the very brink of 
revolution. 

Why such men as Mr Mac- 
Donald and M. Herriot should 
desire to govern the countries 
which they doom to destruc- 
tion is a puzzle of politics. 
Vanity is, perhaps, in either 
case, the dominant motive— 
an ambition of leadership, im- 
pelling those who are incapable 
of leading anybody. As Mr 
MacDonald obeyed the Com- 
munist Committee, appointed 
as a watch-dog upon his actions, 
so M. Herriot, being President 
of the Council, bows his knee 
in obedience to M. Blum and 
his extreme followers. Both 
the Englishman and the French- 
man have perceived that the 
first step towards revolution is 
a contempt of order and justice. 
If they and their friends are 
to prevail, they must be left 
free to break whatever laws 
they find inconvenient. Politi- 
cal crime—and there is no 
crime which may not be de- 
scribed as political—must not 
be punished without the assent 
of the Government. In Eng- 
land, Mr MacDonald was 580 
firmly resolved that his fol- 
lowers should not be shackled 
by the fetters of the law that 
for the sake of one Campbell, 
who publicly advocated the 
debauching of the Navy and 
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Army, he dissolved Parliament, 
and brought upon himself and 
his colleagues an overwhelming 
defeat. In France, political 
crime has @ wider scope, and 
includes within itself murder, 
shameless and unprovoked. 
That Germaine Berton, the 
callous insolent murderer of 
an admirable man and gallant 
soldier, Plateau, should have 
been turned into a heroine by 
a mob of Anarchists and Com- 
munists is an indelible disgrace 
to France. She would not have 
escaped unscathed in London, 
even had our solemn Socialists 
been in power. A yet clearer 
proof of lawlessness has since 
been given in Paris, where the 
cruel murder of Philippe Daudet 
goes unpunished. This boy of 
fourteen, more than a year 
ago, was decoyed and robbed 
by the Anarchists, and then 
handed over to be done to 
death by the police, for no 
other reason than that he was 
the son of his father, Léon 
Daudet. No viler crime than 
this has ever been set down to 
politics since the world began, 
and we hope and believe that 
the courage and pertinacity of 
the father will at last succeed 
in bringing the malefactors to 
justice. And we, whose Com- 
munists, less cynically logical 
than their French colleagues, 
have not travelled quite so far 
on the road of political crime, 
Should not neglect the warning 
that has been given us, and 
resolve that the virus of Com- 
munism shall be extracted by 
the law before it has poisoned 
the whole politic body. 
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Now, though we do not 
esteem very highly either Mr 
MacDonald or M. Herriot, we 
cannot assert that they are 
wholly denuded of intelligence. 
They are men of some educa- 
tion, who might be supposed 
to understand the ultimate con- 
sequences of their inertia. A 
slight study of history should 
have taught them that to yield 
to disorder is the easiest method 
of destroying the State. Does 
Mr MacDonald desire to see 
the end of Great Britain ? 
Would M. Herriot contemplate 
without regret the extinction 
of France by the Communists ? 
Perhaps not. But it is evident 
that patriotism is to neither of 
them a sustaining force. They 
are both terrorised by the ex- 
treme members of their Parties. 
They dare not oppose these 
extreme members, because they 
think that they cannot do 
without their votes, and they 
drift hopelessly on an un- 
charted sea, in the vague hope 
that some day or other they 
may come to land again. The 
love of office makes them ready 
to take any risk, so long as 
they are permitted to “lead,” 
if so timid a business as toady- 
ing political criminals may be 
called leadership. And if in 
the meantime disaster, com- 
plete and irretrievable, over- 
takes their countries, they may 
still follow the example of 
Kerensky and escape with whole 
skins. 

And what, when in a few 
years we look back upon it, 
will appear incomprehensible, 
these two middle-class senti- 
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mentalists, Mr MacDonald and 
M. Herriot, seem ready to ruin 
the countries whose govern- 
ment was lately entrusted to 
one of them, and is still in 
the hands of the other, at the 
dictation of Russia. In the arts 
of life, in civilisation, Eng- 
land and France are infinitely 
superior to Russia. The West- 
ern Powers have an older tradi- 
tion of order and happiness, of 
scholarship and literature, than 
the Eastern. Yet without ques- 
tion or dispute Mr MacDonald 
was, and M. Herriot is, ready 
to force the countries of their 
birth beneath the sway of the 
Russian Soviet. And they do 
it not in total ignorance. They 
have visited Russia ; they have 
seen as much as their Russian 
masters have thought fit to 
show them; they have learned, 
or they might have learned, 
the history, bloodstained and 
ruinous, of the Russian revolu- 
tion. They know, or they 
might have known, that the 
blessings of Communism con- 
ferred upon Russia have ensured 
@ cruel and bitter tyranny, 
have meant the extinction of 
scholarship and science, have 
included the death and torture 
of all those who did the work, 
public and private, of the 
country. Knowing all this, do 
they, then, desire to see their 
own lands decimated and dis- 
honoured morally and physi- 
cally, or do they submit in panic 
to the pitiless dictation of 
lunatics and criminals ? 
Whatever their motives may 
be, their conduct has been the 
same. Mr MacDonald, as we 
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have said, sacrificed himself 
and his Party to the demands 
of Russia. M. Herriot is piously 
walking in Mr MacDonald’s 
footsteps. Not only has France 
also acknowledged the govern- 
ment of the Soviet; she has 
received M. Krassin, the first 
ambassador accredited to France 
by the Russian revolutionaries, 
as @ conquering hero. No 
general, returning from the 
field of victory, was ever more 
loudly acclaimed than was M. 
Krassin when he entered Paris 
in state. His entry was an 
excuse for such a demonstra- 
tion of Communism as never 
was seen, save when the dis- 
honoured bones of Jean Jaurés 
were carried pompously to the 
Pantheon, that temple of an- 
archy, where they will lie, 
without rest, by the side of 
the bones of Rousseau, the 
chief among all stirrers - up 
of strife. And these two 
occasions of public rejoicing 
revealed even to the Socialist 
Government of France what 
was known to all unbiassed 
observers —the existence in 
Paris of a Communist plot. 
Even M. Herriot himself was 
forced to take action, and he 
took it after his own fashion. 
Lest he should insult the tender 
susceptibilities of the Com- 
munists, who were (and are) 
threatening revolution, he pub- 
licly declared that the worst 
enemies of the public peace 
were the clerical party, and 
that, compared with them, the 
Communists were almost harm- 
less. He thus succeeded in in- 
volving in one common charge 
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- loyal and disloyal, and made 


himself obnoxious to both 
Parties. That all men called 
“conspuez’”’ after him in the 
street was the natural result of 
his policy ; and while he could 
find no ground of complaint 
against the clericals, he could 
not avoid making a pretended 
raid upon the Lenin school at 
Bobigny, a northern suburb of 
Paris. 

Now at Bobigny there is 
established a school of militant 
Communism, which is named, 
appropriately, after Lenin, the 
high priest of disorder. There 
young Communists are taught 
the art of revolution, trained 
in the use of arms, and in- 
structed in all the subtle prac- 
tices of propaganda. The school 
does not lack money, and the 
young rebels are paid as much 
as 600 francs a month for their 
complacency in learning how 
best the country in which 
they live may be destroyed. 
And when the amiable course 
of instruction is finished, the 
young students return to their 
own homes, and become the 
centres of disturbance there. 
It is a simple plan, which, if it 
be not checked, may reduce a 
prosperous and smiling France 
to those depths of misery, vice, 
squalor, and death which Russia 
has plumbed. Will the plan 
be checked ? There seems no 
certainty. The Government, 
half in love with revolution 
itself, cannot take strong meas- 
ures of suppression. The poor 
foolish steps with which it 
totters towards a policy will 
not carry it far. When M. 
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Herriot, to allay a possible 
panic, made a raid upon the 
school of Bobigny, his friends 
of the Lenin school were duly 
warned. The most dangerous 
Communists, who might have 
been arrested, left quietly, with- 
out the indignity of haste, be- 
fore the photographers came, 
and they were busy on the 
spot an hour before the police. 

It has been said that the 
affairs of a foreign country 
do not affect us. Nothing 
can be farther from the truth. 
“Tune tua res agitur paries 
quum proximus ardet.’”’ How 
shall England escape if France 
be on fire? Nothing travels 
so swiftly as the flame of rebel- 
lion. Indeed, the faggots are 
already laid in our midst, and 
there needs but a match to set 
them alight. In other words, 
we also have our Communist 
school, which differs in no way 
from that already established 
at Bobigny. Its aim also is 
revolution, and its method is 
propaganda. It is efficiently 
organised, and is inspired, per- 
haps, by the same conspirators 
to whose ruthlessness the Lenin 
school of Paris is due. The 
syllabus of the English school’s 
terminal course has lately come 
into our hands, and a few ex- 
tracts from this syllabus will 
make its purpose clear to our 
readers. The substance of 
Lesson I. is simple and neces- 
sary. Thus it runs: ‘ Educa- 
tion and training in our ranks. 
Party programme as basis for 
the course. Understanding the 
Party programme as a mini- 
mum qualification for member- 
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ship. Programme of the older 
Socialist Parties. Why a Com- 
munist Party has no use for 
a ‘minimum programme.’ The 
Party programme as a powerful 
meansof propaganda. Scientific 
character of our programme. 
... What is a Party pro- 
gramme? ‘All those aims 
which a Party strives to realise 
while representing the interests 
of a class constitute a Party 
programme.’ ” After this 
modest opening, the syllabus 
proceeds to define the three 
kinds of Parties: ‘ Bourgeois 
Parties (Conservatives, Inde- 
pendent Liberals, Coalition Lib- 
erals) ; Petty Bourgeois Parties 
(Labour Party, Independent 
Party); Practarian Party (the 
Communist Party).” 

Thus it is made plain that 
the Practarian or Communist 
Party has its hand armed 
against all the other Parties. 
For the conflict, which it be- 
lieves impending, it has at its 
call a powerful organisation. 
If its highest authority is “‘ the 
Centre,” it has established 
“* district headquarters,” “ local 
committees,’ ‘local groups in 
large towns.” Its immediate 
purpose is clearly defined: “To 
expose the real nature of the 
Capitalist State, to undermine 
its authority, and ultimately 
to destroy it.’”’ In Lesson IV. 
the eager aspirants are taught 
how “ the change must come,”’ 
and here the poverty of inven- 
tion of the syllabus, its in- 
ability to suggest any other 
method than the method of 
Russia, should fill even the 
Communists with shame. There 
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is none of the following phrases 
that is not familiar to us all: 
“The Transition period. Neces- 
sary overthrow of Capitalists’ 
resistance to change — conse- 
quently the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat as necessary form 
of government to accomplish 
change. The Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat to be realised 
through Workers’ own organ- 
isations or the Workers’ Coun- 
cils or Soviets. Consequent 
task of all workers—the con- 
quest of political power.” It is 
easy to colour these dim phrases 
with the proper tint of blood. 
Our Communists, who are too 
sterile to bring forth a child 
of their own, adopt the starved 
bastard of the Soviets. What 
they mean by their dull words 
is that first they will butcher 
or starve all those who do 
not belong to their own class, 
then they will seize the reins 
of power with their weak and 
cruel hands, and at last they 
will condemn all the ‘‘ workers,” 
as they were condemned in 
Russia, to famine and starva- 
tion. And having reached this 
pinnacle of glory, they will 
congratulate themselves, in a 
devastated country, that their 
Communist school did not teach 
in vain. 

Meanwhile, before the glori- 
ous day of blood and ruin 
arrives, much remains to be 
done in the way of organisa- 
tion. There is for the Com- 
munists a special importance 
in the functions of the local 
authorities. Thus speaks the 
syllabus on this question: 
“Task of the Communists in 
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local government: to encour- 
age opposition to central au- 
thority ; to carry out the most 
revolutionary propaganda by 
pointing out the invariable op- 
position of the State to real 
changes ; to aid the poor popu- 
lation as much as possible,” &c. 
The last sentence, in the mouth 
of the Communist, is nonsense. 
He would, if he could, resist 
the central authority, even when 
it is helping the poor popula- 
tion. It aims not at help or 
happiness, but at destruction ; 
not at prosperity, but at dis- 
content ; and if its dupes only 
knew the truth about the Rus- 
sian revolution, they would 
know also that the Communists 
were pushing them along the 
road which leads to rags, 
famine, and death. 

And not even those who are 
indifferent to Communism are to 
be exempt from the kind atten- 
tions of the Communists. The 
whole population of this island 
is to be watched and spied 
upon. Here is an important 
section of Lesson VI. : ‘‘ Gather- 
ing information an important 
task of local organisations. 
Every local organisation should 
know its district well—the local 
government; the supply and 
distribution of food and other 
commodities ; prices and wages ; 
political, economic, and social 
organisations ; every house and 
workshop ; every passage and 
by-way. Information com- 
mittees and groups. House- 


to-house propaganda. Women 
and house-to-house propaganda. 
Organisation of house-to-house 
propaganda. Different methods 
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of approach. The newspaper- 
seller and house-to-house pro- 
paganda.”’ And of greater con- 
sequence even than this house- 
to-house espionage is the de- 
bauching of the workshop, 
which, in the words of the 
syllabus, is “the most im- 
portant field of Party activity.” 
Thus while the rest of the world 
is being watched, the poor 
victims of Communism are to 
be taught nothing but their 
Party’s creed. For them the 
visible world shall no longer 
exist ; they shall be blind to 
the sights, deaf to the sounds 
of art and nature. All that is 
noble in history shall be hidden 
from their eyes. They shall 
listen to nothing but to such 
cries as ‘“‘ Proletarians of all 
lands, unite! ’”’ And this is the 
jargon which is used to awaken 
their frenzy and stimulate their 
activity: ‘‘Mass movement. 
The Party of the masses. The 
Communist Party a Communist 
nucleus of the working-class. 
Class struggle — political 
struggle. The réle of the Com- 
munist Party before the revolu- 
tion; during the revolution ; 
after the revolution ; organis- 
ing and educating the masses 
through propaganda and parti- 
cipation in the day - to - day 
struggle of the workers. Lead- 
ing the workers during the 
actual fight ; during the Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat. 
Building up society on a Com- 
munist basis.”’ 

Nor are the women to be 
spared by these dismal revolu- 
tionaries, who boast that they 
point the only way to achieve 
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women’s emancipation. It is 
to the management of women, 
indeed, that the last lesson of 
all is devoted. “‘ General tasks 
of the party among women,” 
thus runs the syllabus, “to 
educate them in understanding 
Communism, and to bring them 
into the party ; to secure their 
full participation in the work 
of the party (communications 
and transport, Communist Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, education 
campaigns, &c.), to fight against 
the prejudices of male prole- 
tarians, and for the realisation 
of equality between men and 
women ; to secure the recogni- 
tion of motherhood as a social 
function.” 

Such are some indications of 
an attempt which is being 
made to distribute not the 
blessings of life but its curses 
among all men and women, to 
obliterate the work which wise 
men and poets have done 
throughout the ages, to destroy 
the sacred bond of tradition 
which binds us to the past, to 
revert at a blow to chaos—a 
chaos that is thickly popu- 
lated. No worse assault has 
ever been devised upon the 
liberty and happiness of men 
than this, and, remember, that 
it is as actively prepared in 
England as in France, and by 
the same perverted brains. 
When M. Herriot made his 
furtive raid at Bobigny, his 
police picked up but a handful 
of miscreants—all foreigners. 
And we have no doubt that 
those who framed the syllabus 
from which we have quoted, 
and established the Communist 
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school in London, were for- 
eigners also. They came from 
Moscow ; they speak with the 
very accent of Moscow; and 
it is the duty of the British 
Government to seek out these 
gloomy plotters, to expel them 
forthwith from our country, 
and to see that their base and 
insidious propaganda do not 
seduce a single honest English- 
man from his allegiance. But 
measures must be taken, and 
swiftly. Well- paid rebellion 
dies not of itself. So long as a 
sum of money is paid quarterly 
there will be found aliens in 
London to do the work of 
revolution, and it is evident 
that Moscow, still unable to 
feed her starving population, 
has gold to spare for the debas- 
ing of Western Europe. 


What the world lacks is a 
satirist who should hold up to 
scorn the arrogant rascals who, 
with their mouths full of scraps 
of broken English, would per- 
vert our honest people. But 
satirists have been as rare in 
the world as epic poets. Greece, 
which invented all the forms of 
literature, boasted one supreme 
satirist—Aristophanes. He at 
least is the only one that has 
descended to us, and in his 
own day he was held unrivalled. 
He comes to our mind to-day, 
because the editors of the Loeb 
Library have fortunately been 
able to reprint the complete text 
of Rogers’s version of his come- 
dies, the best by far ever made, 
side by side with the Greek. So 
that he who runs may read that 
which is not merely the master- 
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piece of satire, but the wisest 
piece of politics and criticism 
that we can commend to our 
readers. And Rogers’s trans- 
lation has this great merit: 
you may, if you will, read it 
with your feet on the fender, 
and without a thought of the 
original. Closely as it adheres 
to the Greek, it has an inde- 
pendent existence of its own. 
It has an air about it as of an 
original composition, and those 
who would understand how 
far democracy may drive a 
prosperous State along the road 
to ruin cannot do better than 
purchase these three volumes 
of Aristophanes, and take warn- 
ing, while they delight in the 
wit and music of the poet, by 
the sad fate of Athens. 

Now there is one charge that 
the satirist cannot easily escape. 
He cannot help being, in one 
aspect of him, something of a 
journalist. It is his business 
to shoot folly as it flies in his 
own day. His work is packed 
with allusions which escape 
the vulgar, and if he is to be 
understood by future ages, the 
lynx eye of scholarship is neces- 
sary for his elucidation. By 
a strange paradox, Aristo- 
phanes, the first of satirists, is 
intelligible to-day. His works 
seem closer to us than the 
satires of Pope and Dryden. 
His comedies are still modern, 
while ‘ The Dunciad ’ and ‘ The 
Art of Sinking’ are falling 
out of fashion. We care less 
about Curll and Cibber than 
we care about Cleon and Euri- 
pides, the common objects of 
Aristophanic contempt. Aris- 
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tophanes, indeed, wrote not 
for his age but for all time, and 
the immortal music to which 
he has set his satire has 
hushed the voice of journalism, 
which might have been over- 
heard in the verse of a lesser 
poet. In other words, he was 
not merely a writer of satire ; 
he was a lyrical poet of exquisite 
melody, who need not fear the 
rivalry of any man. Heine, in 
a happy phrase, summed up 
his double mastery. The works 
of Aristophanes, said he, are 
as “a flowering forest, whose 
trees are full of apes and 
nightingales.’’ Sometimes the 
monkeys overchatter the night- 
ingales, sometimes the night- 
ingales silence the monkeys 
with their singing, but in this 
subtle blending of the two 
Aristophanes stands apart from 
the other poets of all time. 
And he has another quality, 
which is rarely found combined 
with satire: he is immortally 
gay. His spirit is not de- 
pressed by the contemplation 
of disaster; even in a savage 
mood, as in ‘ The Knights,’ his 
spirit of raillery gets the better 
of his anger. Even when he 
seems to scold, the swiftness of 
his verse gives a rollicking 
turn to the invective. Thus he 
has been fortunate always. No 
harsh hand has ever striven to 
snatch the bays from his brow ; 
he has met with an intimate 
understanding in an age and 
a world far remote from his 
own; and in his English trans- 
lator he has found an inter- 
preter who belongs alike to 
scholarship and to literature. 
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The late Professor J. W. 
White, who contributes a pre- 
face to the translation of Aristo- 
phanes in the Loeb Library, 
comes to the conclusion, some- 
what sadly, that the poet is 
elusive. Was he an aristocrat, 
he asks, or was he a democrat ? 
The questions seem hardly 
worth answering. It is surely 
impossible to read the plays 
of Aristophanes without seeing 
that he was a staunch aristo- 
crat, a stout reactionary, the 
friend of all those who think 
rightly about politics and criti- 
cism. He disliked innovation. 
New philosophies, new poetry, 
new demagogues, new constitu- 
tions—all these things were 
distasteful to him. And with 
so firm a hand did he touch 
the evils of his age—the evils 
common to all the ages— 
that we may safely use his 
works to-day as the breviary 
of our thought. Turn to ‘The 
Frogs,’ admirably translated by 
Rogers, and you will find the 
wittiest piece of literary criti- 
cism which exists, and which 
after more than two thousand 
years keeps its savour. Aristo- 
phanes contrasts, with a vivid 
truth, Aischylus, the old- 
fashioned champion of poetic 
diction, and Euripides, the 
popular psychologist, the Ibsen 
of his day. For Aischylus, says 
he, it is essential to speak 
honest things (ypyota réyewv), 
while Euripides is content to 
speak in human fashion (¢palewv 
avOpwreiws). There we have 
a distinction still discernible 
in our criticism, and in truth 
nothing in Aristophanes is not 
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of modern application. 

Euripides says :— 

“I taught them all these knowing 
ways 

By chopping logic in my plays, 

And making all my speakers try 

To reason out the How and Why,” 


we know precisely the dramat- 
ists of the past generation who 
were tainted by the Euripidean 
vice. And thus it is that, while 
Aristophanes writes always of 
his own contemporaries, he 
disengages from them and their 
follies that universal element 
which can never grow old or 
out of date. 

But it is about politics that 
Aristophanes discourses lucidly 
in a voice which we can still 
hear and understand. It was 
he who discovered at their first 
approach the lasting and pecu- 
liar vices of democracy. There 
is not a line of ‘ The Knights,’ 
for instance, that does not ex- 
press a modern and a living 
truth. We have known the 
Tanner ; we have suffered from 
the Sausage-Seller; and, for 
aught we know, there may be 
one more truculent than either 
ready to usurp the power when 
our interlude of tranquillity be 
finished. The sudden rise of 
the demagogue is no new thing. 
When the Sausage-Seller comes 
to oust the Tanner, Demos- 
thenes, thinking no change can 
be for the worse, hails him 
thus :— 

‘*Q happy man, and rich, 


Nothing to-day, to-morrow everything ! 
O mighty ruler of Imperial Athens !’ 


And when the Sausage-Seller 
wonders at his good fortune, 
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and asks doubtingly how he 
can continue to manage Demus’ 
affairs, Demosthenes gives him 
the answer, which ever rings, 
or ought to ring, in the dema- 
gogue’s ear :— 


“Why, nothing’s easier. Do what now 
you do: 

Mince, hash, and mash up everything 
together. 

Win over Demus with the savoury 
sauce 

Of little cooking phrases. 
already 

Whatever else a Demagogue requires : 

A brutal voice, low birth, an agora 
training ; 

Why, you've got all one wants for 
public life.” 


Indeed, he had, and the earliest 
message of hope which he brings 


is characteristic of all dema- 
gogues. Says he— 


You’ve 


**O Council I have got 
Some lovely news which first I bring to 
you. 
For never, never, since the War broke 
out, 
Have I seen pilchards cheaper than 
to-day.” 


There we see the whole of 
statesmanship as it is under- 
stood by the favourites of the 
people. And when the two of 
them compete in gifts to De- 
mus, they illustrate the whole 
policy of doles, still powerful 
in our midst. The sausage- 
seller presents a cushion for 
Demus to sit upon; Cleon 
replies with a promise of five 
obols a day—the common wage 
for labour,—which should save 
Demus from doing any more 
work as long as he lives; and 
then by a happy thought the 
Sausage-seller finds for Demus 
a tunic, well-lined, with double- 
Sleeves, and finally wins the 
VOL. CCXVII.—NO. MCCCXI. 
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game. No word of the satire 
has lost its point for us, who 
conduct our politics by the 
same sort of competition which 
Aristophanes observed, and who 
pay our Demus the poor com- 
pliment of believing that pa- 
triotism yields always to idle- 
ness and appetite. 

Nor did the subtler intrigues 
of democracy escape the vigilant 
eye of Aristophanes. He saw 
the mischief that was done by 
little parties within big ones, 
and in the “Lysistrata” he 
wrote a passage which we 
should do well to take to 
heart. It is Lysistrata herself 
who speaks, and she suggests 
that we should manage our 
politics as women deal with a 
fleece. Here is the recipe :— 


‘* First in the washing-tub 
Plunge it, and scour it, and cleanse it 
from grease, 
Purging away all the filth, and the 
nastiness ; 
Then on the table expand it and 
la 
Beating out all that is worthless and 
mischievous, 
Picking the burrs and the thistles 
away ! 
Next, for the clubs, the cabals, and the 
coteries, 
Banding unrighteously, office to 
win, 
Treat them as clots in the wool, and 
dissever them, 
Lopping the heads that are form- 
ing therein.” 


No word of this should be lost 
upon us. And if we would 
recall the base pranks of the 
Suffragettes and the monstrous 
folly of sex equality, we have 
but to turn to the ‘ Ecclesiazou- 
sae,’ and find mirrored there 
our own futile noisy age. Or 
do we lack a portrait of the 
F 
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profiteer or the faith-healer, 
we may seek it and much else 
beside in the ‘ Plutus.’ 
Beneath his comedy Aristo- 
phanes did but half conceal a 
serious purpose. This purpose 
was to save Athens from her 
own folly. The wisest and 
greatest State that the world 
had ever known— wise and 
great on account of the wise 
and great men born within 
her borders—had fallen a prey 
to the greed and the war-lust 
of the demagogues. She was 
in the act to destroy herself— 
and she did destroy herself— 
by making futile experiments 
in State Socialism. Athens did 
not listen to Aristophanes, and 
faced ruin. We have been 
travelling by the same road to 
ruin which Athens chose for 
herself, and the lesson which 
Aristophanes taught to his fel- 
low-citizens is addressed to us 
also. For a moment we have 
listened to it, and have sent 
the Cleons and the Sausage- 
Sellers about their business. 
They are still active in our 
midst, with their plans of doles 
and spoliation, with their Com- 
munist schools for children and 
grown men. If we do not 
carry on against them and their 
plots a ceaseless watchful war, 
we shall follow Athens to de- 
struction, and as the extent of 
our Empire is far wider and 
larger than the extent of Athens, 
so will our disaster be greater 
than hers. So to those who 
are not content to listen to 
the false teachings of the de- 
magogues, who still believe 
that they have something to 
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learn from history, we commend 
Rogers’s spirited translation, 
and congratulate the enterprise 
of the editors of the Loeb 
Library in bringing it home to 
a wider circle of readers than 
it has ever reached before. 


With this month the “‘ Mus- 
ings without Method” com- 
plete their twenty-fifth year. 
If I may for the first time 
descend to the use of the first 
person singular, I would say 
that the achievement fills me 
with a certain pride. In twenty- 
five years I have missed but 
three or four months, and 
twice when I failed I was on 
the high seas. When I began 
this series of articles it was in 
what now seems another world. 
We were still in the Victorian 
Age. In spite of the Boer War 
and the excitability of the war- 
correspondents, we were able 
to contemplate the amenities 
and simplicities of life in calm 
detachment. Who in _ those 
days of strife in South Africa 
could foretell or imagine the 
impending tragedy of the Great 
War? The memory of Waterloo 
and of the Crimea had long 
faded from the minds of men, 
and with Mr Kruger for our 
only enemy we could contem- 
plate the things of the mind 
—books and theatres — with 
tranquillity. Nor were we 
confronted, in those happier 
days, by the Socialists, the 
domestic foes who have done 
their utmost to make our life 
grey and ugly. ‘True, the 
sporadic Anarchist plied his 
abominable trade, and was pul- 
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ished, while the scoundrel who 
inflamed his mind with false- 
hood got off free. There was 
the miserable Sipido, who fired 
ineffectually upon the Prince 
of Wales at Brussels, and the 
miscreant who murdered M‘Kin- 
ley, and for whose life the sen- 
timentalists of the Radical Press 
instantly began to plead. But 
in those happier days there 
were no schools of Communism, 
where children and grown men 
might be perverted by foreign 
gold and foreign doctrine. The 
Fabians were playing a lone 
hand in the parlours of Hamp- 
stead, and the baleful use of 
the soap-box was not yet in- 
vented. If there was no Wem- 
bley, there was something in- 
finitely more beautiful — the 
Paris Exhibition, with its pal- 
aces great and small, with 
what Rabelais called its ‘‘ ways 
that walk,” and its wonderful 
display of pictures. And there 
were still discussions about 
“realism ” on the stage, and 
it was asked everywhere, 
“What ails the theatre ? ” and 
whether the old _ blue - chin 
trained in the provinces was a 
better actor than the young 
gentleman who walked straight 
out of a drawing-room on to 
the boards. The universities 
were still free from the threat 
of reform, the greatest blight 
which can fall upon univer- 
sities, and it was not gravely 
discussed whether we should 
remodel our seats of learning 
upon the example of Germany, 
a8 we propose to do now, when 
Germany has been conquered. 
Better still, the tyranny of 
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petrol was not yet firmly estab- 
lished. There was a crazy race 
across Europe in what were 
then called automobiles—noisy 
things, which were considered 
obnoxious when we met them 
on the high-road; but the 
worship of speed, the dominant 
worship of to-day, was fol- 
lowed but furtively and by 
few. Indeed, the world, if 
changing, was as yet unchanged, 
and to look back upon it is to 
put yourself in a mood of 
archeology. 

In 1900-1, above all, politics 
was a leisurely pursuit, to 
which gentlemen of the govern- 
ing class were addicted as they 
might be addicted to sport or 
to the collection of pictures. 
It was not a matter of life and 
death. The class-war had not 
yet been invented by middle- 
class Liberals, who had not a 
quick enough imagination to 
see what a danger it would 
prove in the hands of Socialists, 
who knew better than they how 
to use it. A General Election 
did not mean then, as it may 
mean in the future, death and 
starvation to all those who 
have dared to be thrifty and 
to acquire some knowledge of 
history and of the world. And 
the men who twenty-five years 
ago heard their own names 
echo in the street are now 
passing into forgetfulness. 
There was Mr Stead, slandering 
British officers without evi- 
dence, and still ready to con- 
duct the affairs of the world, 
like the Providence which he 
always pretended to be. And 
Lord Rosebery was still spoken 
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of as “‘a man of the future,” 
and, indeed, had not then 
reached the zenith of his 
oratorical fame. In brief, 
life was not as dim and seri- 
ous as it is now. There was 
a wider margin for amuse- 
ment and delight. Those who 
were then alive were gayer and 
younger in spirit, as in years, 
than they are to-day. In 
truth, it was not until the 
“great Liberal victory” of 
1906 that politics threatened 
the peace of the country. Then 
it was that Mr Asquith deter- 
mined to destroy the constitu- 
tion, that Messrs Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill set out 
on a campaign to spoil the 
temper of the country, that 
the enlightened Liberal Party 
did its best at the Curragh, 
Lamlash, and elsewhere by 
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promoting a civil conflict in 
Ireland, to ensure the Great 
War, which presently over- 
whelmed Europe. How in those 
turbulent years could we think 
of anything but strife and its 
avoidance? Then in 1914 came 
the disaster, industriously pre- 
pared, and the years that fol- 
lowed were years of watchful- 
ness and propaganda. At last 
we seem to have emerged from 
the blight of war, and to have 
found a haven of rest and tran- 
quillity. The General Election 
of 1924 assured us that for the 
first time since 1914 we had 
found peace. But there are 
still clouds in the sky, and 
those who are young enough 
to look forward to the passage 
of another twenty-five years 
will hardly do it without appre- 
hension and without fear. 
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